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FOREWORD 
G ese me computed the number of words in the ad- 


dresses made and the papers read at the recent conven- 

tion in London of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World and the proceedings subsequent to it at four millions. 
I do not know whether the computation is even nearly exact, 
but it is probably true that more words were uttered in connec- 
tion with the event than at any other convention of business 
men in history. The problem of condensing the speeches and 
addresses into a practicable volume that would give a fairly 
comprehensive report of the convention and yet not do violence 
to their worth was not an easy one to solve. In the work of 
condensation it was often not merely a question of preserving 
what seemed to be the best portions of a manuscript and dis- 
carding the remainder; it was a question of making a choice 
between portions equally good—a hard alternative, but one 
that could not be disregarded. To have included all that edi- 
torial judgment approved would have been to defeat the pur- 
pose in view, which was to construct a volume that, while 
presenting a true picture of a most remarkable convention, 
would not be too unwieldy to be usable. In the work of prepa- 
ration I have been ably assisted by the staff at headquarters. 
We hope there will be no errors or omissions, but a long editorial 
experience leads me to fear it is a vain hope. If such should 
prove to be the result, it will not be for want of careful and 
conscientious effort on the part of the staff. Pilates 
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Tue SPIRIT OF THE CONVENTION 


BY GEORGE FRENCH 


T WAS Sir Robert Horne who suggested the deep significance 
of the London Convention more clearly than any one else. 
when he said that “The world to-day is in urgent need of 

this general contribution to the welfare of the comity of na- 
tions.” He also said at the same time that “All trade is one 
and the world is a unit, and no member can remain outside 
without prejudice to the rest.” 

This utterance of the English statesman did not in fact ade- 
quately and exactly express the sentiment of the convention 
as a whole, and was yet further from the convictions of those 
who were most profoundly moved by their experiences in Lon- 
don during that memorable week of the convention. Sir 
Robert, and most of the other speakers, had in mind “the comity 
of nations,’ while those more sensitive to the undercurrents 
which finally became the swift moving streams of apparent 
sentiment and firm conviction indicated more clearly a feeling 
that it was the union of nations that was being sought. 

The convention demonstrated—if it conveyed any lesson 
beyond the need of a greater skill in the handling of advertising 
and a better understanding of its province in business and 
social life—the necessity of the nations of the world for united 
ideals and action. The nations are being forced into a better 
and more truthful degree of comity by their dependence upon 
each other for mere existence. They have been friendly, in 
appearance, since the end of the World War; and all but one of 
them professed friendliness for many years before that event. 
The war itself was not actually an evidence of the unfriendli- 
ness of the offending nation, but of its greed and senseless am- 
bition. 
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The emotion developed, or revealed, at the convention was 
a burst of suppressed feeling which had had no adequate outlet. 
It voiced the restrained yearning for that peace on earth which 
gives opportunity for progress among men, rather than comity 
among nations, which was a presupposition. The growth of 
that sentiment, during that week, was one of the great surprises 
of the times. Its existence in individuals was of course well 
known, but that it could so quickly and so surely and so uni- 
versally spread among the 5,000 people at the convention had 
not been anticipated. Its release and coagulation may be 
ascribed to the marvelous cordiality of the English hosts—so 
profuse, so genuine, so winning, and so insistent that it snapped 
open all American hearts and let loose all of the racial idealism 
they had been cherishing and developing since the war ended 
and its consequences began. 

It is not too much to hope, and anticipate, that this union of 
peoples, overriding the limitations of national character and 
usage, working itself out despite nations, may be the major 
result of the war. Some such conviction seemed to be working 
subconsciously during the convention. It was apparent in 
most of the speeches, whether delivered at the great and spec- 
tacular general meetings or at the surprisingly interesting and 
crowded departments, the many banquets, luncheons, recep- 
tions, and other functions. It was as apparent, and more sig- 
nificant, in the utterances and the manner of individuals in 
their conversations and social contacts. 

It is not to be assumed that this drawing together of men in 
their contacts at this greatest of all business conventions was 
premeditated by the British hosts. They were more surprised 
and disarmed by its vocalization than were the American guests 
or the delegates from other countries. Americans have for a 
long time been quite conscious of it, though not prepared for 
its flowering in London. The British hosts did not attempt to 
urge the tendency toward world harmony and unity. ‘They 
even seemed to shrink from its urgency and to realize that it 
might not be in the best of taste to importune their visitors along 
lines suggesting their own great benefit. Therefore it was the 
British who pleaded for friendly relations between nations, and 
for the Americans to translate that pleading into universal 
terms. 
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For example, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, ex-premier then and the 
present premier said: “You will go away not only feeling that 
it is a country inhabited by men and women with like minds 
and hearts to yourselves, but that they are people with whom 
you can feel that the bonds of friendship have been established 
firmly and finally, and a people with whom you feel, both with 
your hearts and your heads, that you desire to stand shoulder 
to shoulder for the rest of your lives.”” This was at the general 
session on Tuesday, the third great meeting, at about the period 
when the sentiment for world. unity had got well into its swing. 
The right honorable gentleman did not feel it judicious to go 
pero the relations between Great Britain and the United 

tates. 

And that is about as far as the British speakers seemed in- 
clined to go. Intuitively they seemed to take it for granted that 
the crux of the matter lay between Great Britain and the 
United States, and they let that suffice. They are very strong 
for the proposition that it is the Anglo-Saxons who are to domi- 
nate the world, or the people who form those nations that are 
usually known as Anglo-Saxon. They do not hold, it was all 
the time made manifest, that Great Britain and America are 
to dominate the world in the German sense, but purely by the 
force of their advanced intelligence, industrial perfection, and 
governmental theories. 

This attitude was subtly revealed in many ways, and it cer- 
tainly flattered and gratified the American delegates; while it 
was not made sufficiently obvious to irritate or alienate the dele- 
gates from other countries, it was pronounced enough to be 
noticed by them. But when the British and American dele- 
gates were added to those from other members of the British 
Empire other than the original members of Great Britain, and 
British dominions and colonies, there was not a very large 
group of delegates left to be considered; and they seemed to be 
in complete sympathy with the sentiment that it is now the 
English-speaking peoples who must take the laboring oar in 
international affairs. 

It is scarcely possible to follow the growth and expression of 
this international idealism that permeated the convention, in 
detail, or in sufficient substance to warrant specific quotation. 
It was felt. It was expressed when occasion served. Its domi- 
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nance was always acknowledged. It formed the under motive 
of many of the meetings and of a majority of the speeches. 
It outcropped in individual conversation. It was found in 
the newspaper accounts of the meetings. It was evidenced in 
the very bulk of the newspaper reports. The English news- 
papers use space as emphasis, and they gave much space to 
the convention and filled the space with a high order of report- 
ing. They gave liberally of editorial space. Leaders were 
devoted to the convention and the theory of advertising day 
after day. 

Through it all the British remained British, and it is even now 
necessary to argue by inference to establish the thesis that they 
saw and appreciated the international character of the emo- 
tional convention—even that it had an extraordinarily emo- 
tional character. It has to be assumed, but all the mass of 
incident and evidence accumulated during the four-day con- 
vention, and the accompanying excursions and functioning, 
abundantly justify the assumption. Were it not thought so 
we have only to turn to the wonderful last general session— 
that one usually devoted to routine larded with a little senti- 
ment, when the new officers are elected in accordance with a 
program prepared in caucus, the next meeting place announced 
in accord with the result of conferences and consultations, and 
a set of more or less interesting resolutions are adopted. 

There was plenty of dynamite in the last general session of 
the convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, for the year of Our Lord 1924. There had been plenty 
of dynamite exploded at the meetings preliminary to the pres- 
entation of the resolutions, and plenty of explosive in the 
resolutions themselves, mostly in consequence of a last fight 
to keep “‘politics’’ out of the formal record, some perfectly well- 
intentioned people believing that advertising does not include 
the state of peace or war prevailing in the world. But emotion 
won, as it had all through the sessions, and there went into the 
resolutions one which went bellowing over the whole world, 
and has already done more to assure world peace than anything 
that has happened since the war and up to the adoption of 
the protocol regulating war intent at Geneva in the first days 
of October, 1924. 

This resolution is printed elsewhere in this book, in facsimile, 
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but it is given again here, in its proper relation to the theme of 
this chapter: 


Whereas we the delegates to the twentieth annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World assembled in London, England, in July, 1924, 
realising that we represent the business men and the avenues of publicity of the 
progressive nations of the world, appreciate the unspeakable tragedy of the 
Great War which staggered and overwhelmed the world ten years ago, therefore 
be it resolved: 

First, that we declare it our firm conviction that war as a method of adjusting 
. international misunderstandings is the supreme peril of humanity, and that 
we affirm the leaders of the nations of the world ought now to be called upon 
promptly to take such steps as will guarantee the security of the people against 
the return of the use of aggressive force. We condemn war as the enemy of 
human progress, and futile as a means of adjusting disputes among the 
nations. 

Second, that we pledge our utmost endeavour to awaken a more intense public 
sentiment against all those insidious movements which have a tendency to arouse 
war passions, and to favour all proper efforts which are working to accomplish 
universal enduring world brotherhood and peace. We call upon the Advertising 
Clubs of the World to make this message of international good will part of their 
permanent programme until war shall have a place only in history, and world 
service, comradeship, and international codperation shall become universal. 


To show how this incident affected the English, as well as to 
show how one of London’s great newspapers sensed the impor- 
tance of the convention as well as this particular resolution, we 
quote from the London Telegraph’s report of the action of the 
convention: 


Nothing in this gathering could have been more dramatic than the reception of 
a resolution on the subject of peace. The scene was unforgettable. It came 
amidst a series of other resolutions, most of them expressions of thanks, and its 
purport was a call to the leaders of the world to take such prompt steps as would 
guarantee the peoples against any return of the use of aggression. No sooner 
had it been read than the delegates rose in a body and cheered to the echo. 
The Americans were the leaders of this great acclamation, and it was the chair- 
man who, in an inspired moment, made it something more than the mere reitera- 
tion of a pious opinion. 

“This is an International Convention,” declared Mr. Holland, “and there 
could be nothing greater than that the chief representatives of all the nations 
here shall, in the presence of us all, sign this resolution.”’ Once again the vast 
assembly rose to its feet, waved aloft handkerchiefs and hats, and roared and 
whistled its approval. Without a doubt the stroke was dramatic. 

Then a long line of foreign delegates marched to the platform. First of all, 
Mr. Holland signed the document in the name of the United States, and Mr. C. 
Harold Vernon in that of Great Britain. Next came the Dutch delegate, fol- 
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lowed in turn by the representatives of the Irish Free State, Ulster, and France. 
For the German delegate the wild enthusiasm which greeted the announcement 
of his name and country must have been almost embarrassing. No demonstra- 
tion quite reached such extraordinary heights. Succeeding him at the table 
came the representatives of India, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, the Hawai- 
ian Islands, Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, and Scotland. The Scot 
had a special cheer all for himself. 

‘*This is the greatest thing that has ever happened,” exclaimed the chairman 
when the long roll had been completed. ‘““This is a resolution in the interests of 
humanity, and I am mighty proud of you.” Certainly the action had the most 
cordial approval of the gathering. 


This newspaper gave much space to the convention, running 
every day a specially headed page, with carry-overs to other 
pages, devoted exclusively to the convention. We venture to 
quote a little more from the Telegraph’s summing up of the con- 
vention. ‘The cool and courtly urbanity of the matter, coupled 
with its spirit and its sufficiency, vouches for the sincerity, and 
even the enthusiasm, of the English journal. It manages to 
convey in restrained phrases what our own press, had it been 
concerned in the same intimate way, might be relied upon to 
emphasize with “spread”’ headings, varieties of type, and dis- 
play lavishly employed: 


The Advertising Convention came to a close amidst scenes of the greatest 
enthusiasm, and there was at least one incident which may, as the chairman 
himself declared, have a lasting significance. For the American visitors it was 
an occasion after their hearts, and there was about it all a hearty informality, 
a spontaneity and a picturesqueness which this country has rarely experienced. 

he chair was taken by Mr. Lou Holland, who was reélected president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, and he it was who gave the note for 
the speeches, which were devoted to most cordial expressions of thanks for the 
friendly hospitality which the members of the convention have received during 
their short stay in London. The spirit of this final session was well reflected 
in the following message, signed by Mr. Holland and Mr. C. Harold Vernon, 
which was despatched to the King and President Coolidge: 

“Delegates from all parts of the world assembled in farewell sessions of In- 
ternational Advertising Convention unite in sending greetings of great good will. 
It has been a wonderful week, and amid all the pleasure, and fellowship, and 
happy hours of friendship, and running through all the deliberations, the deep 
undertone of the convention has been the earnest desire to codperate toward 
the economic restoration of the world. We believe that this convention has 
made its real contribution to that high purpose.” 

The following is the text of the reply sent on behalf of his Majesty: 

“The King heartily thanks the delegates at the farewell session of the In- 
ternational Advertising Convention for their kind message of good wishes. 
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His Majesty is glad to think that their visit to England has been a happy one, 
and that their meeting has been the occasion for cementing the bonds of interna- 
tional friendship, on which the economic restoration of the world so largely 
depends.” 


One more indicative incident must be given. The conven- 
tion was an advertising gathering. The thought of the dele- 
gates was toward the improvement of advertising practice 
and especially to emphasize the value of advertising the task 
of the world to make brotherhood effective in international af- 
fairs. So the following creed for advertising men was formu- 
lated and adopted as one of the resolutions considered at the 
final general session. Its significance lies in its preamble, which 
states, in a different manner, the dominating sentiment of the 
gathering; and it is restated in one of the paragraphs—the fifth. 
This is strongly indicative, as it allies individual action with 
world aspirations, and brings into the materialistic region of 
actual advertising operation the greatest and most consequential 
aspiration of the world to-day. Actually, this creed is of 
greater illustrative significance even than the resolution for 
peace among nations, as it manifests the cold judgment of a 
group of men who are primarily interested in matters expected 
to result in profits for themselves. These men, delegates to this 
convention, became impregnated with a great desire to help the 
damaged and limping world along to better things; and they 
were so impregnated because that sentiment has possessed all 
the thinking world. The creed is a part of the demand made 
upon good men everywhere by the convention in London 
this year of grace, 1924: 


Believing that the peace and happiness of mankind lie in some form of interna- 
tional concert and that a great force in promoting human brotherhood is to be 
found in advertising, the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World acclaim 
and publish the following code of ethics for all those engaged in the business of 
advertising: We pledge ourselves 

1. To dedicate our efforts to the cause of better business and social service. 

2. 'To seek the truth and to live it. 

3. To tell the advertising story simply and without exaggeration, and to 
avoid even a tendency to mislead. 

4. To refrain from unfair competitive criticism. 

5. To promote a better international understanding based upon a ,recogni- 
tion of our mutual responsibilities and our interdependence. 

6. Toconserve for ourselves and for posterity ideals of conduct and standards 
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of advertising practice born of the belief that truthful advertising builds both 
character and good business. 


It may be doubted if the psychology of any large and continu- 
ous gathering of men and women from many lands has been so 
interesting and so tempting for the professional analyst as was 
that of the convention in London. It has been no more than 
hinted at here. It is the task of some professor of psychology 
who is at the same time an advertising man. It would make 
a book, and one of the most useful books for advertisers and 
advertising interests that ever has been produced. It would be 
an exceedingly useful book for the diplomats of all nations. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE CONVENTION 


BY O. C. HARN 


STRICTLY speaking, every convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World is of an international character. 
It is “of the world,” as the name of the organization plainly 
stipulates. Therefore, to say that any given convention of this 
world organization was international in its flavor would seem 
to be an indiscriminating choice of a word. Nevertheless, if 
we search for the distinguishing characteristic of the great London 
convention of 1924, we shall find it in its broad international 
flavor. 

This is true, not because nineteen nations were represented 
in its sessions—we have had many nations represented at pre- 
vious meetings. It is not because more people than ever 
before left their own shores and crossed seas and national bor- 
ders to attend. The London convention exhibits its inter- 
national aspect as its distinguishing feature because world 
conditions and world problems, as if by common consent and 
as if responding to an irresistible urge, were the focal point 
toward which all speech, all study, all effort directed themselves. 

Doubtless this became inevitable the moment the organiza- 
tion agreed that it would assemble in Europe, where world prob- 
lems are most acute, where world need is most easily sensed. 

Granting, then, that “‘international” describes the character 
of this great meeting, what was its spirit? Can we compress 
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into a word or a phrase its influence, under the spell of which 
the delegates and visitors said their farewells and departed to 
the four corners of the earth? I believe those who attended 
this great world conference did depart under a spell. It was 
a sobered throng but it was also an inspired body of men and 
women. They had sat together for a week in general sessions, 
in departmental sessions, around festal boards in bewildering 
succession, and in all they had discussed not so much the 
development of advertising technique as the application of an 
already pretty well-developed technique to the rehabilitation 
of commerce and of the world. 

Lady Astor, M. P., in her brilliant speech at one of the mem- 
orable dinners of the week startled her hearers by charging 
advertising men with being a menace to the world. Why? 
Because we do the people’s thinking for them. We need not 
resent the indictment. Power may be a menace, but in benevo- 
lent hands—well-wishing hands—the potential threat of evil 
is little likely to become real. What that power does do is to 
impose fearful responsibility. 

This was the sobering thought which gathered weight and 
impressiveness as the week wore on. 

Mer and women who think for others must think right. 
They must use their gifts of persuasion for no unworthy ends. 
If, as the Bishop of Durham told us in Westminster Abbey, 
advertising art has become the molder of the taste of the masses, 
we realize we must see to it that we produce good art in our ad- 
vertising. Not only that, but we must see to it also that our 
pictorial art and our advertising literature are not responsible 
for the use of injurious things or the waste of the people’s money 
on frauds. 

Moreover, a body of men and women whose mission in the 
business world is to lead people’s thoughts in the choice of what 
to buy, what to use, what to feed their bodies with, what to read, 
what to amuse themselves with—such a body of men can be of 
great influence in persuading men to compose their differences 
and to live and do business together in amity. 

This thought was reiterated over and over again by repre- 
sentatives of the Government, by prominent men of the opposi- 
tion, by leaders of thought in various walks of British life and 
by men representing the various other nations as well. The 
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cumulative effect was great. At the end advertising as a 
force had been placed in a different light than ever before. Its 
practitioners were face to face with graver duties than they 
had before recognized. 

This was the spirit of the London convention. Féted as 
never before, organized advertising might have felt puffed 
up and the spirit might have been one of carnival. But not 
so. The pomp was rather that attending the consecration of 
troops, the presentation of the crusader’s sword. ‘The very 
entertainment had an undercurrent of seriousness. The words 
left ringing in the ears of all as we departed were “ World 
Responsibility.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PROGRAM 


BY HARRY TIPPER 


Tue London Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World marked a step which not only involved an ad- 
vance in convention practice, but a departure from anything 
which had been considered theretofore. 

Although this association has been for about ten years in its 
general policy international, its conventions had been practi- 
cally domestic and were limited by the circumstances of domes- 
tic considerations. 

The convention in London was not only international in its 
character, but in its audience and in the practical discussions 
which occurred. No specialized activity of any moment can be 
considered as scientific unless the practices in the different coun- 
tries have been viewed from the same standpoint and subjected 
to the same searching inquiry. Engineers are accustomed to 
exchange information on their practices regularly and fre- 
quently. <A well-informed engineer is supposed to know the 
practice in the different countries. This is because no country 
has a monopoly of intelligent progress in scientific practice or 
hypothesis. 

The business of advertising dealing as it does with ideas, and 
the expression of ideas, can benefit from an international ex- 
change more perhaps than any other business where the ideas 
themselves are limited more strictly by the economic equipment 
with which the practitioners must work. 
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For this reason, the advertising convention in London formed 
a milestone which will be of great importance in its effect upon 
advertising ideas and practices. It was important in other ways. 
It was the first time that a program had been arranged at an 
advertising convention which involved the thoughtful studies of 
big business men—of public men, and of advertising experts 
not only upon the subject of advertising but upon international 
trade and international economic necessities. 

The practical discussions in the sectional meetings were more 
valuable than the usual discussions because of the differences in 
practice, and the reason for those sharp differences offered op- 
portunities for thought and consideration not to be secured 
where the practices are very similar. 

Certainly no convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World has been attended by so large a body or so diverse 
an audience; publishers, public men, and advertising men from 
nineteen countries, added to the value of the deliberations and 
to the effect of the conclusions. I believe that the record of the 
speeches and discussions at this convention will form the most 
effective document in the history of advertising and provide 
most interesting material for study and consideration, because 
I am impressed with the fact that at no previous convention has 
there been the same amount of study and practical consideration 
given to the subjects for discussion. 


Our Hopes REALIZED 


BY C. HAROLD VERNON 


It 1s too early at this stage—perhaps many years too early 
—to attempt to predict with any degree of certainty as to the 
full fruits of the ideas and ideals which germinated during the ten 
days preceding, including, and subsequent to the International 
Advertising Convention held in London in July of this year. 

It was a great time, a very wonderful time—for me one of the 
most pleasurable and invigorating periods of my life—and that 
which gave me particular joy, in common with so many of my 
confréres, was the opportunity for renewing and cementing the 
friendships begun when America entertained us so royally at 
the Atlantic City Convention in 1923. 
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I had hoped many things as the result of the London Con- 
vention, but none more than that it should accomplish these 
two aims: 

1. The completer recognition of advertising as a potent 
factor in the stabilization of trade. 

2. The promotion of international concord. 

I think it is safe to say that both these ideals were abundantly 
realized at Wembley this year. The Prince of Wales, states- 
men, business men—all—testified to their belief in the un- 
limited possibilities of efficient advertising, not only from a 
commercial but from an international standpoint. Speaker 
after speaker, commenting upon the trade depression and the 
unstable condition of the world’s exchanges, recommended ad- 
vertising as the panacea for most of the ills which have fallen 
upon a war-crippled world. It is significant of the power and 
prestige of advertising to-day that we were able to interest the 
most prominent men of affairs in both continents and enlist 
their aid in our campaign to lift our profession to an even 
higher plane. 

Advertising has never been advertised to the public before 
as it was this year. We owe a great deal to the newspaper 
proprietors for their generous support in this direction (a debt 
which I venture to hope that the results of the convention will 
enable us to repay). ‘The enormous volume of publicity which 
was secured has undoubtedly gone far to convince even the 
most skeptical and conservative mind of the efficacy and hon- 
esty of advertising, and it now remains for District Fourteen to 
put into motion the machinery which will ensure the observance 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World’s motto, 
“Truth in Advertising.” 

Unfortunately, it was not possible for me to attend many of 
the sectional conferences, but it is the unanimous opinion of a 
very great number of my associates who did that they were all 
eminently successful in their purpose of providing opportunity 
for a full and free exchange of ideas, opinions, and advice be- 
tween all the countries participating, and there is little doubt 
existing, on this side of the Atlantic at least, that Europe must 
benefit very largely from this opportunity of contact with a 
younger and more vigorous people whose dynamic energy, 
unfailing optimism, and cheery bonhomie have won the ad- 
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miration and affection of all who were privileged to take part 
in the proceedings this year. 

But what impressed me more than anything else during the 
period of the convention was the very evident and frequently 
expressed desire—the underlying motif running through it all— 
of every individual and every nation that this gathering to- 
gether of men from all the ends of the earth should do something 
—make some tangible contribution toward the establishment of 
a system of arbitration which should guarantee the elimination 
of war, with all its attendant misery and desolation, for ever. 
As our Prince said, we had come from the far corners of the 
earth “to give to each other and to receive from each other 
information and advice regarding the many problems that arise 
in our profession,” but he realized that the possibilities were 
greater than that, and indeed the general feeling seemed to be 
that here was the opportunity for which the world had been 
seeking since March, 1919; here were men—leaders of com- 
merce, interested in every industry in every part of the world 
—men upon whose energy and forethought the world depends 
for its means of sustenance—representatives of all the great 
enterprises to share, each in his own country, in the extension of 
the brotherhood ideal and in the cause of a lasting peace. 

The spirit was first manifest at the services with which the 
convention opened, held in the cathedrals and churches through- 
out London, and I venture to assert that Mr. Fred B. Smith, 
in his impassioned appeal at the inspirational meeting held in 
Westminster Central Hall, fired even the most apathetic soul 
with his own burning enthusiasm. 

And so it was at every meeting of the general sessions. Prac- 
tically every speaker alluded to the opportunity which had 
presented itself for the promotion of peace and good will and 
the propagation of the brotherhood ideal; and the culminating 
point was reached on the closing afternoon, when the President, 
Mr. Lou E. Holland, in inspired tones, read the Peace resolution 
which was accorded such a dramatic reception. Rarely have | 
witnessed such enthusiasm as was displayed when the dele- 
gates from all the nations represented pledged themselves to 
use their utmost endeavors to “awaken a more intense public 
sentiment against all those insidious movements which have 
a tendency to arouse war passions.” 
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I can imagine no finer climax to a memorable week, and it is 
with particular delight and anticipatory pleasure that we look 
forward to next year’s convention at Houston, Texas. We in 
England hold our friends from Texas in the highest regard, and 
we shall ever remember their generous withdrawal in favor of 
London for 1924. 

As I write this in September—barely two months since the 
close of the convention—evidence is not wanting that already 
the effects are being felt in this country. A higher standard of 
efficiency in advertising has been created, and it now only re- 
mains for us to enforce the observance of the creed which we 
have summarized in the motto: “Truth in Advertising.” 


Lonpon, 1924 


BY W. S. CRAWFORD 


Ir was my privilege to conceive and plan the British pro- 
gram for the first International Advertising Convention held 
in London last July. I heard the comment that it was unusual 
and unprecedented. It was conceived to be unprecedented, for 
it was an unprecedented occasion, when the convention shook 
off the shackles of locality and became international and a 
world power. 

My idea was to set advertising on a new plane by securing 
it the widest national and governmental recognition. The 
whole program of the convention was deliberately planned to 
this end. Thus the Prince of Wales and the American Ambas- 
sador were secured to represent Britain and America nationally. 
Mr. J. H. Clynes, the leader of the House of Commons, voiced 
the Government’s welcome, and Mr. H. J. Thomas, the Colonial 
Secretary, spoke for Britain overseas. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
the ex-premier and leader of the Opposition, Sir Robert Horne, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill represented the other political 
parties. Great business men like Lord Leverhulme and Sir 
Herbert Morgan stood for British commerce, and Lord Burn- 
ham and Sir William Berry, proprietors of famous newspapers, 
represented British journalism. 

No public movement in Britain has ever had such a repre- 
sentative and influential body of speakers. Never, too, was a 
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strong and eloquent platform more necessary. Only a pro- 
gram of intense and vital interest could secure audiences in such 
surroundings. For the convention was held in the midst of 
the great British Empire Exhibition, the magnet that drew all 
the world to London. Then, too, so generously was the warm- 
hearted hospitality of London lavished on the delegates that it 
became a struggle between the business program and the en- 
tertainment program. Yet the business program triumphed. 
Amidst attractions which would have ruined an ordinary con- 
vention, we had audiences which set up records for conventions, 
and audiences not merely vast in numbers but deeply interested 
and enthusiastic. 

Nor was the interest of the convention confined to its public 
meetings. New sections, notably the Business Research sec- 
tions, were organized and the attendances and discussions at 
the sectional meetings were most satisfactory. 

A special and, to my mind, highly commendable feature of 
the London Convention was the absence of any publicity 
“stunt” for any person. Splendid and devoted work was done. 
Busy men set their business aside and sacrificed their leisure, 
the workers preferred to work for the cause rather than gain 
glory for themselves. When advertising men prefer to adver- 
tise their profession rather than to advertise themselves, I feel 
that the millennium is perceptibly nearer. 

But people will be saying: What good did the London Conven- 
tion do to the cause of advertising? As well ask what good rain 
and sunshine do. Their effects are imperceptible at first, but 
after comes the harvest. The convention has caused no boom 
in business, but it has caused a change in the public’s mental 
attitude. Advertising was the poor relation of British business, 
only invited in when there was trouble in the family. Now it 
has been taken to the heart of the family. Once it was the 
last resort of the British manufacturer. Now it is being placed 
in the front of his program. ‘The attention given by the press 
and the public to the convention has created a widespread in- 
terest in advertising and has distinctly raised its status. 

One striking fact concerning the convention shows the 
marked difference in the British and American viewpoints, 
one of those curious mental differences for which American ad- 
vertisers in Britain fail to make allowance. Britons are sus- 
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picious of catchwords and slogans. The Briton will never be 
a slave toa phrase. A slogan that will run like wildfire through 
the States does not inflame the chillier British mentality. So 
the slogan “Truth in Advertising” has not the effect here that 
it produced in the States. It would have been wiser not to 
have emphasized it here, as there was a distinct tendency to 
suspect it. Far better would it have been to speak generally 
of the need for sincerity and vigilance in advertising. A Briton 
will often accept a cautiously worded general opinion when a 
downright statement will awaken his doubts at once. 

Of the effects of the convention on the advertising profession 
itself I can speak more precisely. The advent of the convention 
raised the number of advertising clubs in Britain from two to 
forty. No important center of Britain is now without its 
advertising club. And the study circles and interchange of 
views that will result from these clubs are bound to have a great 
effect on advertising in the future. 

But best of all, the convention has awakened among the 
advertising men and women here a spirit of unrest, a spirit of 
inquiry, a discontent with the ordinary commonplace adver- 
tising. We are experimenting, reorganizing, seeking after new 
thought in art, new ideas of presentation, new forms of copy. 
The best results are not immediate. The oak grows far more 
slowly than the poplar. But in a year or so we who organized 
this great convention will, I believe, find that “‘we builded 
better than we knew.” 


TrutH, COMMERCE, AND WoruLp PEACE 


BY H. HENSLEY HENSON, D.D., BISHOP OF DURHAM 
Preached in Westminster Abbey on Sunday Morning, July 13, 1924 


Wherefore putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each one with 
his neighbour, for we are members one of another. 
EPHESIANS Iv, 25. 


. ADVERTISEMENT plays a large part in the complicated system 
of modern industry, and as the intercourse of civilized peoples 
grows ever more close and continuous, advertisement tends to 
exercise a subtle and powerful influence on international politics. 
Commercial advertising has been described rather suggestively 
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by that veteran economist, Dr. Alfred Marshall, as falling into 
two categories: it is either constructive or combative; the one 
aspires to create new demands in the public, the other labors 
to wrest markets from rivals. The new demands may or may 
not correspond with genuine needs, the satisfaction of which 
will add something to the well-being of human life. The ag- 
gressive rivalry may or may not be honest and fair, but none 
will doubt that both kinds of advertisement are indispensable 
in the interests of society. Without the one the standards of 
life would be everywhere stereotyped; without the other the 
most effective influence known to experience for securing ef- 
ficiency would be withdrawn from the process of industry. No 
considering man, therefore, will refuse to admit the legitimacy 
and the potential value of advertisement. Apart, however, 
from the purposes which advertisement is designed to serve, it 
plays a large part in the education of the people. Three cir- 
cumstances of modern civilization tend to this end. The un- 
precedented scale of modern communities, the ever-increasing 
mobility of the population, the tendency which every center 
shows to be gathering strength throughout the whole area of 
civilization, to accumulate the population in urban centers, all 
have the effect of enhancing the importance of advertisement; 
for the people cannot escape from the pictures and statements 
which are paraded daily before their eyes, and these have the 
appropriate effect on those to whom they appeal. Advertise- 
ments on the walls are the picture galleries and the light reading 
of the poor, providing the material on which the fancy of child- 
hood shall work and giving to thousands in advance of formal 
education their general conception of life in society. In an 
earlier and simpler age, the frescoes and painted windows of the 
churches taught the unlettered multitude through the eye and 
diffused throughout the community the appreciation of art and 
a sense of beauty. They formed, it has been said, the Bible 
of the ignorant. In the modern world a similar rdle is played 
by the advertisements which, vast and colored, covering walls 
and hoardings, thrusting themselves into the line of vision in 
scenes of natural beauty and historic interest, covering the outer 
pages of magazines and newspapers, are for the masses of mod- 
ern Christendom a potent didactic influence and a subtle con- 
tinuing influence from which they cannot ever escape. Breth- 
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ren, it is difficult to over-estimate the power to fashion taste 
and to shape opinion which belongs to the modern advertiser. 

Consider, also, the influence of advertisement on the Press. 
In his great work on modern democracy the late Lord Bryce 
discussed the development of journalism in the modern world. 
His chapter on the Press in a democracy is not comfortable 
reading. He points out that in recent years the newspaper has 
been changing its character. Though, he says, it still claims to 
stand as the purveyor of truth and the disinterested counsellor 
of the people, it is now primarily a business concern, an under- 
taking conducted for profit like any other. The proprietor has 
begun to dwarf the editor. Newspapers must be made to pay, 
and they will not pay unless they are largely used as instruments 
for commercial advertisement. Would it be excessive to say 
that advertisement is the financial backbone of journalism? 
There is a reciprocity between circulation and advertising. As 
the one extends the other becomes financially worth while, and 
yet the two interests may easily seem to fall apart, and in the 
conflict of interests it may well be the case that the higher has 
to give place to the lower. In the long run, I must needs be- 
lieve that honesty is the best policy for journalists as for others; 
but it is easy to imagine conditions under which the opposite 
might seem to be true, and it is beyond question that the Press 
in modern democracy provokes many fears in considering and 
patriotic minds. 

I have the honour this morning of addressing many who are 
members of the International Advertising Convention, which 
declares its aims thus: The aim of the convention is to raise 
the whole status of British advertising, marketing, and allied 
professions in the public mind, and to promote those national 
and international trade interests which are of primary impor- 
tance to the publicity of the world. Your presence here in this 
great church implies the assumption that your aim stands in 
direct relation with those sublime verities which the Church of 
Christ exists to affirm and to illustrate. Indeed, brethren, I 
think your assumption is well founded; for, ultimately, the whole 
process of industry depends on credit, and credit is the reflection 
in society of sincerity in individuals. Given sincerity in com- 
mercial intercourse, and business cleansed of those dangerous 
ambitions which too often made it the occasion of strife and bitter- 
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ness between people, honest commerce, honestly developed in 
an atmosphere of candor and good will, is one of the greater 
peace-making influences of the world. No more convincing truth 
of the dishonesty which has too often marked the conduct of 
commerce can be imagined than that which lies on. the surface of 
history, in which trade rivalries have been prolific causes of 
international strife. St. Paul’s admonition to the Ephesians 
declares the root principle of honest commerce, the very law of 
truthful advertisement, and the ultimate reason why peace is an 
indispensable condition of healthy human intercourse. 

“Wherefore, putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each one 
with his neighbor; for we are members one of another.” 

We are members one of another; that is the cardinal fact. 
The essential unity of mankind was disclosed even by the World 
War, which was also the terrific revelation of its divisive passions. 
How significantly difficult it was to limit the area of the disaster! 
Nation after nation was drawn, resisting and reluctantly, but 
finally powerless to hold aloof, into the vortex of the strife, 
and even those nations which succeeded in retaining the character 
of neutrals to the end found themselves injured in a thousand 
ways by the conflict into which they had refused to enter. 

That heroic missionary, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, has confessed 
the sentiments with which, in the heart of Africa, he witnessed 
the departure from their homes of native carriers, impressed for 
service in the World War. He heard the wailing of the women 
and marked the dull misery of the men. An old woman whose 
son had been taken was weeping silently. “I took hold of her 
hand and wanted to comfort her, but she went on crying as if 
she did not hear me. Suddenly I felt that I was crying with 
her, silently toward the setting sun, as she was.’” He adds some 
reflections which are worth recalling: ““About that time I read 
a magazine article which maintained that there always would 
be war, because a noble thirst for glory is an ineradicable element 
in the heart, of man. These champions of militarism think of 
war as idealized by ignorant enthusiasm or the necessity of self- 
defence. They would probably reconsider their opinions if they 
spent a day in one of the African theaters of war, walking along 
the paths in the virgin forest between lines of corpses of carriers 
who had sunk under their burden and found a solitary death 
by the roadside; and if with these insignificant and unwilling 
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victims before them they were to meditate in the gloomy still- 
ness of the forest on war as it really is.” The unity of mankind 
is obscured from men by many circumstances; there are barriers 
between races and nations which cannot wholly be passed and 
never can wisely be ignored. The obstinate problem pre- 
sented by the divergent types of civilization; by the inbred and 
unmanageable antipathies of race, colour, and creed; by the 
weakness of the uncivilized and semi-civilized peoples when 
brought suddenly into a continuing contact with a civilized 
nation; by the existence between the civilized nations them- 
selves of ineradicable hatreds which are the legacies of war; and 
by discordant ambitions which are the new perils of the time 
—all these obscure, eviscerate, and drive from mind the ulti- 
mate solidarity of mankind. 

The effective assertion of that great truth that we are mem- 
bers one of another must be a gradual process, achieved by stages 
and winning its way slowly to universal acknowledgment. In 
this slow advance out of sectionalism into unity, out of the 
race ardors of nationalism into the interpreting sympathies of 
patriotism, is it not apparent that the nations of English speech 
have been called to an evident and august responsibility? 
Think of the unifying power of that English language which is 
our common inheritance! Every language is the record of a 
history and a mouthpiece of a spirit, and precisely for this 
reason its habitual use carries to the individual the fashion in 
power both of the past and of the present. There is more than 
the vainglory of insular patriotism in Wordsworth’s cry: 


We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake: the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


Of all the modern literatures, none is superior to the English 
in range, quality, and extent, and indeed of all modern languages 
the English in its extension and association with a distinctive 
culture comes nearest to the peerless model of ancient Greece. 
The English language is intelligible over a wider area of the 
earth than any other; it is the only speech of which it is not 
wholly unreasonable to think that it might become a universal 
language. The English-speaking nations carry into the mod- 
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ern world a kinder, juster temper than may be found elsewhere. 
It is not any merit of their own which lies at the root of this 
happy fact, but the fortunate circumstances of their situation 
and history, which have banished fear from their mind in a 
measure unparalleled among other civilized peoples. If, then, 
the English-speaking nations could come into such effective and 
continuing codperation as to carry this distinctive spirit into 
the counsels of the world, some light might enter into the dark- 
ened horizon which now meets our gaze. 

Brethren, I cannot doubt that such a convention as yours 
which is represented here may do much to assist toward this 
end. It has been said with truth that no mean proof of the 
intrinsic goodness of human nature is the fact, of which none 
of us can wholly be without personal experience, that the more 
you know of an individual, almost invariably the better you 
like him. Prejudices grow strong in isolation. Antipathies are 
nourished by ignorance. Bring people together in friendly 
intercourse, and you will create links of good feeling which 
would have a happy influence on business and politics. The 
fruit of righteousness is seen in peace for them that make peace. 
The harmony of the world will not be secured by diplomatic 
instruments, though these may assist and register its achieve- 
ments, but by the sincerity and mutual service of countless 
individuals bound together by ties, not merely material, though 
having material aspects. 

“Wherefore, putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each 
one with his neighbor, for we are members one of another.”’ 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


BY THE REV. FATHER RONALD KNOX 
Westminster Cathedral, Sunday, July 13, 1924 


Balaam answered: If Balac would give me his house full of silver 
and gold, I cannot alter the word of the Lord my God, to speak either 
more or less. 

NuMBERS xXxII, 18. 


Veni, vidi, vici—I came, I saw, I conquered. Via, Veritas, 
Vita—the Way, the Truth, and the Life. This Sunday we 
have to consider the second word in each of those categories. 
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Vidi, I saw, I penetrated a mystery, I satisfied my curiosity. 
The human mind is not content to be supplied with a mere rule 
of conduct to which it must conform unquestioningly. The 
brutes are guided by the blind instincts of their being; it is 
Man’s privilege to know. Oh, yes, it is common enough for 
men to fall into a kind of intellectual despair and give up, or 
offer to give up, the riddle of existence. Literary men 
and second-class philosophers will adopt that same attitude 
of despair as a pose in which to appear before the public. 
But all that is intellectual suicide; Man cannot really live 
without the Truth. And Christ says, Veritas: I am the 
Truth. 

Most of us have seen recently on our public hoardings a new 
motto which runs, “Truth in Advertisement.” We rubbed our 
eyes a little when we first saw it. We had been brought up 
to believe that Truth lived at the bottom of a well, not in the 
Underground Stations. We had supposed that the leading 
quality of our advertisers was optimism rather than veracity. 
And yet, why should the idea of Truth in Advertisement come 
as a surprise to us? Only, I think, because we of the modern 
world have acquired a false standard of values. We have come 
to assume that when a man has an ax to grind he always lies 
about it. The war helped us; we grew accustomed to hearing 
public men make public utterances which were not even plaus- 
ible, in the name of propaganda. But there is no reason in the 
nature of things for assuming that advertisements are always 
misleading. An advertisement means a warning, calling some- 
body’s attention to something. And the economic function of 
advertisement is to bring the buyer and the seller together with- 
out the necessity of a personal meeting. Let us not, then, leap 
to conclusions about advertising. 

Let us especially be on our guard against leaping to such 
conclusions to-day, at this service, when many of our fellow 
worshipers are men and women who have come to London in 
order to attend the Advertisers’ Congress. We have seen the 
announcements in the newspapers; we have been informed that 
among other topics of discussion they intend to debate the pos- 
sibilities of advertising religion. And at that word our sym- 
pathies once more turn against them. Advertise religion! 
How vulgar, how American, how almost blasphemous! I know 
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that is the first thought that occurs. Let us analyze it, let us 
try to understand ourselves. What is it that we really object 
to in the idea of religious advertisement? Why, this: that we 
are accustomed to think of advertisement as essentially a com- 
petitive thing. Smith has a soap that he wants to put on the 
market and Jones has a soap that he wants to put on the market; 
and the effect of the advertisement is to make the public buy, 
not the better soap, but the soap which has been better boomed. 
Let the worse man win, so long as he can shout the louder—that 
is the idea we have of what advertisement means. And if that 
idea is right, then it would be wrong to advertise religion. But 
you see, if that idea is right, then it is wrong to advertise any- 
thing at all. Advertisement, in that case, ought to be forbidden 
by law; it is simply lying on a grand scale. 

But the fault lies, in that case, not in advertising your goods, 
but in claiming for them by advertisement qualities which they 
do not possess. There is no harm in advertising anything, there 
is no harm in advertising a particular kind of religion as long 
as you are sure that it comes up to sample. Now, that sounds 
easy enough, but it’s not really so easy. The advertiser has 
got to tell his story in the space of a few lines. He has got to 
tell his story in such a way that it is understood equally well 
by a whole multitude of people, of very different levels of intel- 
ligence. And he has got to tell it without departing from the 
strict truth. Now, by all means let all the denominations do 
that, if they can. But can they? Suppose I see a notice on 
a church door which says that the Rev. Ebenezer Jones will 
preach about the Resurrection. Suppose I go to the service 
and the Rev. Ebenezer Jones gets up and tells me that the Holy 
Sepulchre was not really found empty on the third day; that the 
Body which was born of Mary and was crucified under Pilate 
rests there still: that the Resurrection is not a literal fact, but 
a spiritual fact, which is to be understood in some higher and 
more helpful sense. If that happens, then I say that the church 
notice which brought me in to hear that sermon was a lie. 
The man who put up that notice is to me a liar quite as much 
as if he had offered to cure my rheumatism with pills that were 
made of common bread. He is advertising goods which he 
knows he cannot deliver. 

If you can tell a plain story in a few headlines, without any 
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quibblings or mental reservations to deceive your public, then 
by all means advertise religion. But can you? The modern 
world, it seems to me, after having called us Catholics liars for 
several centuries, has now ceased, not merely to tell the truth 
about religion, but to believe that there is a truth to be told. 
Catch the modern preacher in his study in a quiet hour and talk 
to him about plain Christian doctrines: Was there a Fall? Is 
there a hell? Was Jesus Christ true God when He lay in the 
manger?—Do you think you will get a plain answer to those 
questions? Believe me, you will get nothing of the kind. You 
will be told that there is a great deal to be said for both points 
of view: that life is larger than logic and it would be a pity to 
tie ourselves down to any hard-and-fast formula; that while we 
cannot be certain what the truth is about this or that Christian 
dogma, we may feel a reverent confidence that it is along such 
lines as these the solution must be sought. If the worse come 
to the worst, you will be told that it is difficult for us to make 
up our minds in the present state of our information, but that 
perhaps a later generation of theology will discover some more 
complete and final statement. Now, if you are going to 
talk like that in your study, you must take down those 
hoardings. You must not advertise yourself to the public as 
one who has a specific for its religious questionings if you 
have not even found a solution for your own. By all means 
hunt the truth if you fancy it as such an evasive thing. But 
let us have no church advertisements until you have found 
it? 

I am the Way—does that mean that if a man sets himself, 
honestly and prayerfully, to guess the secrets of the spiritual 
world for himself, he will infallibly be guided into all truth? 
If so, surely all who thus search will be guided into the same 
truth. And are they? Look down the pages of history and 
tell me if they are not scarred with the bloody record of age- 
long religious controversy. Will you tell me that earnest study 
is any safe guarantee of a right conclusion, when Calvin and 
Luther disagreed, when Wesley and Whitefield excommuni- 
cated each other? But, you say, there was truth on both 
sides; there is truth in everybody’s religious position; after all, 
we are only guessing at the truth. Quite so; and Pilate was 
right when he asked, “‘What is Truth?” and He who said, “‘I 
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am the Truth,” was only guessing at the Truth like the rest of 
us. 
I am the Truth: if that is more than the empty boast of a 
self-deluded fanatic it means this: it means that at one moment 
in the history of our planet the veil which parts the natural from 
the supernatural world was, for one moment, withdrawn—an _ 
opportunity unique, never to be repeated; it means that He who 
thus appeared in time and under the conditions of sense came 
charged with a final message of revelation; it means that every 
word He uttered was eternal Truth, guaranteed by the evidences 
of His own Godhead: that whatever He told us about God and 
Man, about sin, its punishment, and its remission, about 
eternal life and the conditions through which it is to be 
attained, is fixed, certain, absolute. Everything else may 
change and fail, the wayward moods of our philosophies, 
me ne fashions of our thought; but what He said is eternal 
ruth. 

There is one Church which puts forward a coherent and 
intelligible claim to be the repository of such a revelation. 
One Church which claims to have heard and to have remem- 
bered. Some words of His were committed to writing; those 
she guards, and she alone is empowered to interpret. Much 
more was not written in pen and ink, but it is enshrined in the 
tradition which her undying succession has preserved. Some- 
times it has been necessary for her to define with greater ex- 
actness, to stress with greater emphasis, certain elements in this 
tradition—why was that? Because of the innovators who 
threatened its purity, Arius and Nestorius in the early cen- 
turies, Loisy and Tyrrell in our own day. These were the men 
who advertised false wares: who tried to palm off a depreciated 
and shop-soiled Christianity as genuine stuff. When the 
Church defines, she only protects her own trademark. She 
cannot add to the deposit. 

I am the Truth: Incarnate once in His Natural Body, He lives 
still in His, mystical body the Church; her Mind is His. Other 
religious connexions may cry their wares louder or woo the ear 
more winningly; they cannot state a plain fact or deliver a 
straight message. She cannot always outbid her rivals, but 
she will outlive them. 
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ADVERTISING AND WorLD Goop WILL 


BY FRED B. SMITH 


I count myself very happy and highly honored in the priv- 
ilege which comes to me to-day, of addressing this great con- 
vention at this exceedingly significant time. I hope I shall be 
pardoned a certain sense of peculiar satisfaction in thus enjoy- 
ing this opportunity for the second successive year, and I want 
to begin my remarks by giving highest tribute, as strongly as I 
may, to the beneficent influence of the work of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

I can speak particularly of the influence of this work in my 
own country, and inasmuch as I am not an executive officer of 
the organization I shall not be accused of any peculiar bias when 
I say that, in my judgment, slowly but surely these clubs in co- 
operation with other kindred organizations are literally trans- 
forming the idealism, particularly that related to the economic 
and social problems, of our country. And I am persuaded the 
convention we are opening to-day will set in motion influences 
of this kind which will be world-wide in their significance. 

I also want to congratulate you, as earnestly as I know how, 
upon the fact that this convention represents the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. You have met not with any 
small provincial conception underlying your convention. Noth- 
ing short of the extension of these noble ideals literally to the 
ends of the earth will satisfy the purposes expressed by the offi- 
cials of this convention. ‘The fact is the time has come when 
no great ideal is worth considering at all unless there is some 
method by which it can be made world-wide. The barriers 
which in other days segregated races and peoples, sometimes to 
their advantage and sometimes to their disadvantage, are fading 
away. The world aviators have just now been giving a new 
testimony of how small the old planet is. But beyond that the 
radio, as yet in its infancy, has gone far enough to assure us 
that even in the generation in which we live we will talk freely 
with our friends anywhere throughout the world without wire 
or cable to convey the message. An unrelated world of a gen- 
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eration since has now become a great family, and therefore this 
convention does well to meet here to think in world terms. 

I shall satisfy my own conscience also by speaking in deep 
appreciation of the fact that we are met in London, literally the 
metropolis of the world, and under the shadow of Westminster, 
where sits the mother of all parliaments. This is a world con- 
vention and, ambitious as I may be for the city across the sea in 
which I live, I am fully aware of the fact that a great word 
spoken in London will reach farther, live longer, and influence 
more lives than from any other platform on earth. 

The world is upside down. Humanity is confused and the 
wisest men and women are wondering what the future has in 
store for us. It seems to me I have read more pessimistic 
literature in the last two or three years than in all the rest of 
my life put together. Somewhere they must be running print- 
ing presses days and nights as well to release all the somber 
literature which is being brought to our attention. Books which 
are telling us that the best days are not yet to be, as we had 
fondly hoped, but rather telling us that the sun is going down 
upon this civilization. I shall not take time at length to refresh 
your minds concerning this type of printed periodical, for you 
are more or less familiar with it, but I can simply remind you, 
as being suggestive of the thought, of leaders of the type of 
Dr. Lothrop Stoddard, of my own country, with his book upon 
the “Rising Tide of Color,” and his later one upon “Islam.” 
Also the books which have been appearing in the past few years 
penned by the hand of Dr. Madison Grant and others written 
by the great Mr. J. M. Keynes upon the “Economic Conse- 
quences of Peace.”’ Others by the noble Sir Philip Gibbs and 
yet more out of the heart and life of the wonderful English 
writer, Mr. H. G. Wells. Of two of the latest to pass under my 
review one is by your great Britisher, Hilaire Belloc—‘‘The 
Contrast”’—and the other by another one of my own country- 
men, Doctor Wiggam, under the title, “The New Decalogue of 
Science.” Lest I am left under the suspicion of agreeing with 
these, permit me to say I decidedly dissent from their sordid 
theory and am calling your attention to these books as a part 
of the volume of this type being released. 

The supreme problem confronting the human race to-day, is 
simply this: “Js war incurable ?” 
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Can large, collective groups, as represented in various races, 
nations, and kinds of men, find any basis upon which they can 
arrive in peaceful accord by the principle of fellowship and co- 
6peration, rather than the one of destructive competition and 
vicious strife? Everything else is incidental. Nothing else 
matters much. If war is incurable, unpreventable, then every 
dream you are dreaming and every hope you are cherishing is 
idle. I am not unmindful of many pressing issues which this 
convention must consider, and I shall not attempt to take your 
time in this session discussing questions which I know will be 
presented to you by those who hold superior wisdom. This will 
be particularly true in reference to the economic question to 
which reference has already been made, for I know intimately 
some of those who will speak on this platform upon this topic 
in other sessions. They will be dealing more directly with the 
economic and industrial than seems prudent for me to under- 
take to do now, and I therefore pass at once and ask you to fol- 
low me as I try to interpret in my own simple, informal way the 
possibilities of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
in their relation to advertising for World Good Will and Brother- 
hood and for the literal elimination from the thought of the 
world of war as a method of settling international misunder- 
standings. 

As we go forward we are confronted with two very strange 
facts. Fact Number One is this: That the whole wide world 
is literally swept and swayed to-day by a cry for Peace the like 
of which has not hitherto been known in history. The people 
apparently of every clime, of every zone, of every color, and 
of every kind are praying to the eternal God for deliverance 
from any more war. My impression is that there are one 
thousand pacifists in the world now where there was one in 
1914. All the leaders of great humanitarian and eleemosynary 
enterprises are calling for peace. The hope of universal con- 
cord has been the headline in the papers, the magazines, and the 
pamphlets of every printed tongue, and the theme of the poets 
and lecturers. 

Fact Number Two: Over against this statement there is an- 
other strange thing which has to be said, namely, that appar- 
ently all the major nations of the world are getting ready for 
war sometime in the future. The political leaders do not say 
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this. The fact is they are loud in declaring that they are all 
working for peace, and I do not care to indict every man who, 
to all appearances, is talking about the necessity of eliminating 
war from the world and yet who is himself going steadily forward 
promoting policies which, if history means anything and the law 
of cause and effect still exists, is sure eventually to bring back 
the same old order. 

More men are under arms now than in 1914, and while the 
exact figures are not available, in my judgment we are spending 
four or five times as much for military activities throughout the 
world as we did in 1914. All the scientists of the Class A have 
been conscripted to go into the laboratories and there work 
themselves to death developing more slaughtering possibilities 
in contemplation of wars which are yet to be. That leads me 
to say to you, leaders of this great power: The world needs to 
be thoroughly, deeply, permanently alarmed lest by our in- 
difference we drift back into those same complications which 
finally broke out in the horror of 1914-18. 

Now, gentlemen of this convention, let me ask you to think 
back. We heard rumblings for many years before 1914 and 
yet we drifted on and let the storm break. And that leads me 
to say that what we need now is a stalwart unwillingness to go 
to sleep again upon this question. We need a worldwide cam- 
paign, inspirational and educational, here a little and there a 
little, through every kind of club and instrument which can be 
used to keep the hearts and minds of the people so stirred up 
on this that we will never rest until the war theory has been 
killed dead and unborn generations delivered from this terror. 

At this point I had thought to speak somewhat at length about 
the possibilities of the methods of another great war should one 
occur in the next twenty-five or fifty years, but in attempting to 
correlate some prophecies I am lost in hopeless confusion. Dr. 
N. Sloutzkin, of the Disarmament Section of the League of 
Nations, in a recent article has just faintly lifted the veil. Mr. 
Will Irwin, one of my countrymen, in a book under the title 
“The Next War” has given a little glimpse into the abyss. 
They tell us that the gases now ready are so deadly that Lon- 
don could be wiped out in one night by ten airplanes and 2,000 
pounds of the explosive. 

With this thought in mind possibly we may as well come to 
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the fundamental question suggested at the beginning, viz.: “Is 
war inevitable?”’ 

. There is a man found in every club, on every street, in every 
forum, and on every ship, who says, “‘Let us not be silly fools; 
men always have fought, it’s in their nature to fight, they 
always will fight.” If he dared he would add, “We need a war 
once in a while to keep our young men brave.” This man is 
always over thirty. He never saw a front-line trench. He 
probably made some money out of the last war. He is a cold, 
metallic, sordid fatalist. He belongs to a dying order of men. 
He has never truly believed in God as a Father. 

Perhaps I ought to pause to answer what must be in the minds 
of a good many of you as to whether we can do anything more 
than we are doing. In the first place, I would say that we need 
to do something which will literally make war horrible. I am 
perfectly aware that most of you perhaps will say, “Surely we 
have already done that?”’ Well, I know we have in part, but 
it seems to me we haven’t yet been so shocked by this method 
and its results that we have rubbed out of our consideration 
any expectation that it is never to be used again. We must 
tear the mask clear off war. We must show the skeleton in its 
hideous form. We must remove the last halo thrown around it. 

I do not know that they will ever permit it, but I wish the 
League of Nations would let me submit some rules to govern the 
next war, if we are going to have one. These may sound fan- 
tastic to you but in my heart I believe they have merit. I 
would like to recommend strongly four rules to be adopted for 
regulating some aspects of the next war. 

Rule Number One: If another war is ever to break out I 
would suggest that no young men shall be enlisted, conscripted, 
or permitted to go to the front. Send only men from forty-five 
to sixty-five years of age. ‘The more I contemplate it the more 
horrible the thing seems, that when a process like this is to be 
carried on and men are to be thrown into the hell of indescrib- 
able slaughter, the present system should pick out all the finest 
for the sacrifice. 

Rule Number Two: I would like to urge upon the League of 
Nations that if any nations, or group of nations, seem to be 
drifting toward the war incident again, that an international 
law shall be passed providing that no troops shall be called to 
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arms until the people shall have had a chance to express them- 
selves through a referendum. I believe one of the curses of the 
past as well as the present has been and is the tendency to se- 
cret diplomacy. ‘That theory that a little group of men here 
and there can go behind closed doors and in secret session quar- 
rel with one another about their fine emoluments of office and 
prerogatives, and then almost without warning whirl humanity 
into the death grip, is a damnable philosophy. 

Rule Number Three: I would like to bring forward as another 
consideration, that if war is ever to be again, an international 
law be passed by which money shall be taken entirely out of it. 
No money consideration to be involved either for nations or 
individuals. Let the international law provide that at the end 
of that war no man anywhere in the world shall have one 
pound or dollar more to his personal credit than he had when it 
commenced. My observation leads me to believe that the curse 
of this whole business has been the profiteer. 

Rule Number Four: Once more, I would like to have a law 
passed that will fix for ever that whatever may be the result in 
conflicts upon the field of battle in the generations still coming, 
no geography shall change as a result of war. As long as we 
have the passion of nationalism as strong as it is in many coun- 
tries, we have a temptation that is almost beyond human 
expectation to resist if there is left the thought that the trium- 
phant nation may expand its geography over helpless minorities 
by force of arms. 

It seems to me perhaps there is no better place to say that I 
am not an extreme pacifist than right here and now. I have 
never belonged to that school and I would not now say that I 
would put my wisdom against the judgment of my own country. 
If by her legal, carefully worked out processes through referen- 
dum she should be led into a crisis where to use force seemed the 
only thing to do, and that was the decision, I am unable to say 
that I would then put my wisdom against that of the manifest 
majority. I think, lest I am misunderstood, I ought also to say 
that I do not believe in an unpoliced world. We have always 
had lawlessness in society and doubtless a degree of protection 
will be necessary against the vicious and the lawless for genera- 
tions to come. All that I am contending for is this: That or- 
ganizing the world that it may be policed in safety for society is 
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one thing and organizing the world for aggressive warfare in 
some crucial moment is entirely different. My contention is 
that the hour has now come when we ought to have brains 
enough, and goodness enough, and sense enough to settle these 
international difficulties by peaceful, legal, and judicial methods 
rather than by collective slaughter. 

In the second place, we need to cement the codperative power 
of the Anglo-Saxon world in even yet more secure affiliation. 
It is not that the Anglo-Saxon ought to rule, but simply this: 
Here are these nations which, if they move unitedly, can render 
a service to the world that otherwise would be impossible. We 
naturally have very intimate contacts in travel. We have prac- 
tically a common religion and a common prayer and a common 
idea of government and education. ‘Therefore, if the Anglo- 
Saxon races cannot live and work peaceably together, God pity 
the rest of the family. 

In the third place, we must make use of all the good, helpful 
methods which are being developed to further the general ideals 
of understanding codperation, brotherhood, and peace. It does 
not seem prudent or necessary for me to spend time here in 
attempting to impress upon your minds those perfectly obvious 
helpful methods which are constantly being brought to our at- 
tention, but passing sentences may serve to give them their 
proper relation in this consideration. Surely we must magnify 
and continue to magnify yet more the fundamental principle 
of “Arbitration.”” That is a Biblical method handed down as 
old as the knowledge of God. Where two men disagree or a 
number of men disagree, they ought to resort to the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators. My own judgment is that this principle 
alone, if cultivated and believed in, will pretty nearly eliminate 
the necessity for the roar of guns and the rattle of sabers. Then, 
again, certainly all of us here are rejoicing in the growing con- 
ception of “‘Conferences”’ as a method of adjusting these great 
misunderstandings. I am persuaded that other generations 
which follow us will look back and discover that a whole new 
nomenclature was discovered in this generation under the title 
of ‘‘Conferences.”” ‘That is, now when these grievances come 
into view we have reached the time when some man stands up 
and says, let us call a conference rather than mobilize the 
army. 
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In the fourth place, I believe I would have failed in my re- 
sponsibility with you if I did not say that we must mobilize 
and put in action the great moral and religious institutions if 
we mean to succeed. I shall not dwell on this at length, only 
to say there is something more than machinery that this old 
world needs. We had a Hague Tribunal in 1914. It furnished 
a method that, while it may have been very imperfect, yet it 
was there and could have been used, and it had been more or less 
active from 1899. And yet there was a passion in the world 
which refused to stop in the presence of the Hague Peace 
Tribunal in July, 1914. 

I think I have made it clearly apparent that I believe in ar- 
bitration; I believe in conferences; I believe in the judiciary; 
I believe in a political international instrument sitting in con- 
stant session adjusting the vexed problems of international re- 
lationships, but my faith fails in that belief alone. I am 
persuaded, gentlemen, that when in some hour this world shall 
have had its passions composed and shall have turned its face 
toward brotherhood and coéperation, it will only be when the 
Sermon on the Mount has been proclaimed from the hilltops, 
and men have come to believe in Him of whom the Angels sang: 
**Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 

It is my rare and wonderful privilege, members of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, to call you to-day to 
this great high ideal. It is the supreme issue before humanity. 
Let not your golden day pass without sharing in this. 

In conclusion I want to borrow a metaphor. It was my priv- 
ilege only once in life to see and hear the great Christian states- 
man, Prime Minister Gladstone. It occurred after this fashion: 
One day in Liverpool crossing to London, I chanced to see in 
the paper that this wonderful man was to speak that night in 
Birmingham. I broke my journey and in the evening climbed 
up to the top of a gallery in some hall, I have forgotten where. 
The place was crowded. It was a meeting of the vestrymen, 
officers, and officials of the Church of England. From where I 
sat I could not hear very well, for he was rather infirm then, but 
I did not mind that much for I was seeing and I was in the pres- 
ence of that marvellous personality. I knew, however, he was 
speaking upon the general topic of Christian Unity, and near the 
close of his address he broke out with tremendous fervor as he 
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called upon all those men to have intimate codperative relations 
with all other Christians of every kind and name. 


I believe any man, who in his day, moves one step forward the doctrine of 
Christian Unity, may well lie down to die happy with the achievement of his life. 


That was Gladstone’s testimony to the importance of Chris- 
tian Unity in the world. Let me borrow his figure and put it 
in this way: 

I believe that any man who in his day can move one step forward the doctrine 


of World Good Will, Brotherhood, and Enduring Peace, may well lie down to die 
happy in the achievement of his life. 


It sums itself all up, gentlemen and fellow delegates, in this: 
Let us live on a lofty plane. Our old race is passing through a 
strange testing, and it is high-minded men, noble men, men 
who will not stoop to meanness, men who have faith in God 
who will be used to compose these angry passions and usher in 
that day of true brotherhood. 

Let this speaker, with all his power, wish you God’s highest, 
richest blessing and his constant favor in the life you are to live. 


THE CONVENTION DECLARED OPEN 


BY H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


I cAN assure you that I am very proud to be addressing you 
this morning on the occasion of the inauguration of this Inter- 
national Advertising Convention. I think that its very name 
suggests the international interest in its subject, and when I 
look around this room and see so many people drawn from every 
part of the earth, I feel convinced that this supposition has been 
fully realized. You have come from every corner of the British 
Empire, from the many countries of war-scarred Europe, from 
the great Republic of North America, from the Republics of 
South America, and even from distant Asia to give to each 
other and to receive from each other information and advice 
regarding the many problems that arise in your profession. 
Your presence here is a recognition of the good results which 
must follow concerted advance toward higher efficiency in busi- 
ness methods and that the benefits arising from such an advance 
will be mutual, You show in this convention that you realize 
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fully the principle “Each for all and all for each.” For if it 
succeeds in its objects each individual here must profit from 
this great effort to increase universally our knowledge of the 
theory and practice of advertising. 

Little as I know of the science and art of advertising, and it 
is certainly both a science and an art, I appreciate anyway this 
much—its general aim is to provide throughout the world a 
more free exchange of commodities by a lower cost of distribu- 
tion. The attainment of this aim would undoubtedly result in 
the elimination of unnecessary waste and in the consequent re- 
duction of prices and unemployment. If you were to succeed 
in it you would go far toward solving some of the great social and 
economic problems with which the world is confronted to-day. 

This is the first time, I think, that the International Advertis- 
ing Convention has been held in Europe, and I am told that this 
convention surpasses all its predecessors in size, scope, and the 
number of nations represented by its delegates. Well, we are 
certainly very proud in London, and England and the British 
Empire that we have thus established a record in this regard— 
and it seems to me particularly fitting that this world congress 
of advertisers should meet in this particular square mile of the 
Empire where for a few brief months are gathered together the 
products of agricultural and manufacturing skill of its great 
Dominions and Colonies. May I, in the name of all connected 
with this British Empire Exhibition, extend to you a most 
hearty welcome? I hope that during your sessions and during 
the hospitalities which will accompany them, many lasting 
friendships may be formed—friendships which will help to ful- 
fil the true aim of every international convention—namely, the 
permanent increase of international accord. I have great pleas- 
ure now in declaring open the International Advertising Con- 
vention of 1924. 


WELcoMING ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


BY THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT BURNHAM 


It 1s a great pride and pleasure for me to preside over the 
first session of the biggest rodeo of business and the greatest 
round up of business men that has ever yet been held. His 
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Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has honored us by declar- 
ing the convention open and his inauguration of our proceedings 
is the best send off that we could have. The Prince is the very 
incarnation of the spirit of youth and it is just the imagination 
of youth that looks at the world with the hope and confidence of 
those who have not been disillusioned or disappointed of which 
we stand most in need to-day. We want to throw off the night- 
mare of our desolation and go forward with our courage breast 
high to meet our fate and make good our promise. This is 
much more than an advertising convention: it is the Rialto of 
the world’s markets. 

The old World, like Doctor Faustus, would almost sell its 
soul for the renewal of its youth. That is the real meaning of 
Bolshevism and all the other madnesses which are vexing the 
mind and conscience of mankind to-day. Our spirit is de- 
pressed but not humbled, our blood pressure is unhealthily high, 
our powers of resistance and recuperation are unhealthily low. 
That makes it so important that we should be restored and re- 
invigorated not by transfusion of blood but by transfusion of 
hope, not by conversion into one economic system, which is im- 
possible, but by making the least of our differences and the best 
of our agreements. 

You bring here with you from all the four quarters of the 
globe the powers and the purposes of all the industries and all 
the trades. Yours is a trade wind that blows everybody good 
or at least brings everybody’s ship to port. It was said in an- 
cient days that eloquence, which means after all speaking out, 
was the mistress of all the arts, the lady of the arts. Advertis- 
ing is the old eloquence writ large, magnified and multiplied by 
all the devices of business through all the applications of science. 
You, the advertisers of the world, speak out with the voice of 
Stentor, who spoke with a hundred voices, to a world that does 
not know what it wants and won’t be happy till it gets it. The 
advertising agent is the real interpreter of the felt wants and 
the unfelt wants of humanity; he is the magician who turns the 
unfelt wants into the wants that have their outcome in new in- 
dustries for the employment of capital and labor and fuller 
opportunities for the happiness of life and the homeliness of the 
people. You say, and say most truly, that you wish to ring 
out the false and ring in the true; in fact, to conduct the business 
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of the nations by the golden rules of honesty and honor. That 
is the opposite of the old conception of deluding the purchasers 
to buy the goods that were not worth the money. In the Latin 
play the slave says “it is necessary to entice the buyer to un- 
salable wares; good merchandise easily finds a buyer, even 
though it be hidden away.’ To-day we say that it is only good 
merchandise that we desire to sell, but the idea still survives 
among ignorant people and in backward countries that adver- 
tising only pays when you want to sell an indifferent article at 
an exorbitant price. London is the birthplace of modern ad- 
vertising; Lord Byron in one of his letters wrote that a new 
slander against him was that he had been paid £50 for writing 
an advertisement of Day & Martin’s Blacking. Lord Byron 
was a great iconoclast, and never more so than when he said in 
answer that he wished the charge were true. I was reading in 
a book written in the fifties of the last century about what was 
called “walking advertisements”? in London, in which it was 
noted as a startling and objectionable innovation that board- 
men “‘out at elbow move in solemn procession along the line of 
the road”’ announcing business removals, and that Mr. Bennett, 
well remembered as Sir John Bennett in the City of London, 
who sold clocks and watches in Cheapside, paid £900 “for the 
insertion of his advertisement on the back of the wrapper of 
the Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851.’’ The writer 
ends up in mournful numbers that “‘it is either advertising or 
being ruined.” We say the same thing to-day in stentorian 
tones. 

Still you hear the echoes of a past age that advertising is an 
extra charge on the output of industry and the profits of pro- 
duction. Nothing was ever sillier or more fallacious. Adver- 
tising is not the driving wheel of the industrial machine, but it 
is undoubtedly its lubricating box, what Edmund Burke called 
“the lubricator of the fibers” of international trade. It is ad- 
vertising—call it publicity or propaganda or anything else you 
like—that is the principal factor in reducing the cost of produc- 
tion by extending it over not so much the widest known area 
but the widest area that the possibilities of the case allow. 
“Mass is lord,” said George Meredith, and nowhere is this so 
true as in construction and commerce. Mass production de- 
pends on the attenuation of overhead charges and, above all, 
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upon the prevalence of low and even prices of raw material and 
mechanical power—that is to say, on the cheapness of original 
values. Long contracts and reasonable prices depend upon both 
the extensiveness of demand and the intensiveness of demand. 
The more the markets and the more carefully those markets are 
tended the greater the call for the goods and the steadier the 
average of the returns. All this is the A. B. C., the Alpha and 
Omega, of big business, but even in the Parliament houses you 
hear speeches that betray the most grotesque ignorance of the 
economic conditions of output and realization in the world’s 
markets. The ideal is that they should be, in the words of an 
old English charter, “‘without metes and bounds,” and adver- 
tising is the best means of attaining that end, so far as private 
enterprise can prosper as it prospers best, with the minimum of 
state recognition and assistance. If one listened to the chatter 
of the platform one would be tempted to imagine that produc- 
tion was everything and distribution nothing and that it mat- 
tered not at all how or where a line of goods was marketed so 
long as it was piled upon a railway siding. ‘There never was 
a more complete illusion. The merchandising of an article of 
commerce requires as much special skill and ability as its manu- 
facture. I saw a few days ago that a delegation of Members of 
Parliament went to view the vast and romantic expanse of 
Gretna Green, famous for its hedge parsons and runaway mar- 
riages in days of yore, and they are about to propose that the 
derelict machine shops which I saw humming with activity dur- 
ing the World War should again be used to make high explosives 
for the mines of peace as they did for the mines of war. It 
sounds so simple and so idyllic. Then comes the stern note of 
warning from a market master who does not want goods that 
will be salable, perchance, only at the excessive rates of pam- 
pered and sheltered trades, and will have none of them. Un- 
less they can be sold at something over the cost of production, 
these goods are literally drugs in the market. In any case, they 
can only be disposed of by the fine art of salesmanship, and sales- 
manship demands fair prices and sterling values. It is only by 
creating new markets and restoring old ones that you can 
establish a higher standard of life and labor. Imagination re- 
sponds to imagination and there is no truth which is not imagi- 
native. ‘‘The artlessness of unadorned truth” is not likely to 
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propagate or to fructify. The promise and potency of adver- 
tising depend upon the presentation of the truth, not in the 
meretricious traffic of sordid dollar hunting, but as the good 
warranty of service to human needs. One of the greatest of 
English writers of our day, as well as the greatest of English 
journalists, the late Lord Morley, used to say ‘‘ You cannot aim 
too high.”” I would only add to that, “You cannot range too 
far.” Nature advertises herself by the cock crow before the 
dawn and the honey guides which the plants issue to their in- 
sect food. The art of propaganda makes the world yield its 
increase of health and happiness. This convention, which is a 
true college of propaganda and avows itself as such, is mainly 
Anglo-American in its constitution, which is not extraordinary, 
when one considers the undoubted fact that the export trade of 
the world’s commodities is mainly Anglo-American, too. _ But it 
is not wholly Anglo-American. ‘The British Dominions over- 
seas and especially the great Dominion of Canada are well 
represented in our gathering. ‘The allied countries of France, 
Italy, and Belgium and the friendly countries of Scandinavia, 
Holland, and Switzerland swell our ranks. We do not in these 
days “hold the gorgeous East in fee,” but we depend largely on 
Eastern trade, and we are glad to know that India, China, and 
Japan will increase the opportunities of commercial intercourse 
by their presence and codperation. Surely, the power of ad- 
vertising was never so powerfully illustrated as in this wonderful 
Parliament of Commerce which demonstrates to the world at 
large that advertising has become the greatest of all the lines of 
business. More than five thousand delegates proclaim the fact 
that advertising is the open secret of sale and distribution with- 
out which no trading or industrial community can prosper or 
continue. 

We are met together in the British Empire Exhibition which 
was obviously intended to be the greatest advertisement of the 
British Dominions that we have ever had. Here we parade and 
even flaunt our strength and our resources before the eyes of 
the trading world. Surely, the holding of this convention here 
and now is itself the most effective advertisement that advertis- 
ing can have. It is indeed a moving proof of fellowship and 
sympathy that America has sent us, with such good will and 
spontaneity, so large a contingent of her leading citizens and 
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business men, and we accept the compliment in the gracious 
spirit in which it is paid. 

In this vast and various convention we are showing the way 
to improve and economize the art of living by the use of vision 
and prevision in helping the community to choose always what 
is best, what is soundest, and what is fairest, well knowing that 
in the qualities of fine artistry and good workmanship consist 
the true values and the highest good, in all the scattered market 
places of mankind, from pole to pole and from the rising to the 
setting sun. 


A WELCOME TO EUROPE 


BY HON. FRANK W. KELLOGG 


Arter the splendid speech of His Royal Highness welcoming 
you to England and to Wembley as a place to hold your con- 
vention, it may be something of an assumption for the American 
Ambassador to welcome the delegates from all parts of the 
world to England. I can assure you you will have a royal and 
hearty welcome in England. I know what it is. I am greatly 
indebted to the British people and to the British press for the 
splendid and generous reception I have received in Great Britain 
and you will be equally indebted to the British people and to 
the British press for the splendid reception you will receive here. 
Yes, His Royal Highness is not only a great friend of America 
but he knows America, and that makes friendship. Acquain- 
tance not only brings people closer together, but it makes for the 
advancement of the peace of the world. Iam pleased this great 
convention has come to London and to Wembley as the place 
for holding its meetings. It enables you to see this great exhi- 
bition which the genius and the enterprise of the Empire have 
builded; it enables you to become better acquainted with the 
British Empire and with all Europe. I am glad so many con- 
ventions are coming here. We had a great convention here 
only last week. The great advertising convention, perhaps the 
greatest of all, is here this week, and next week we are going to 
have an inundation of Europe by the American Bar. Here is a 
splendid thing. You become better acquainted with Europe 
and Europe better acquainted with you. It is a good thing for 
you to come here and become better acquainted with the grave 
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economic and political problems that are now facing Europe, 
the solution of which is necessary to the peace and the prosperity 
of the world and the advancement of civilization. 

It is not necessary for me to describe, or attempt to describe 
because I could not, the great part you have to play in the world. 
The Advertising Clubs intimately associated with the press of 
the world play a wonderful part in the economic, social, and 
political development of all the countries. No one is more in- 
terested in the prosperity and the advancement of the world 
than the advertising clubs; its prosperity increases by your pros- 
perity, and it is so with the press. No organ has a greater in- 
fluence to-day in the world than the press. It is the great 
agitator that makes the people of each country acquainted with 
the institutions, the peoples, the languages, the laws, and the 
customs of the other countries—that acquaintance and that 
agitation are necessary for the advancement of the world— 
and it is the greatest instrument for the peace of the world. 
Ignorance of each other breeds suspicion; knowledge of each 
other allays suspicion. What we need to-day is for the people 
of our-world to become better acquainted, to become more fami- 
liar with each other’s institutions, languages, laws, and the 
aspirations of each other, and we may hope that war, that terri- 
ble instrument of devastation, may cease and prosperity com- 
mence to reign over the world. I thank you for this opportunity 
of welcoming you to Europe. 


WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


BY THE RT. HON. J. H. THOMAS 


I WELCOME you not in the name of a party, not in the name 
of a section, but in the name of the British Government. You 
will, of course, have read all about this Government, you have 
been able to anticipate in advance all its sins, you have an op- 
portunity first hand of judging its virtues. In fact, we are the 
only people, next to the Prince, that need no advertising at all: 
we are an advertisement in ourselves. 

I want to say that it is very fitting that you should meet here 
this year. This is our greatest convention; it could not be other 
than that when you come to Wembley. You see at Wembley 
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the British Empire in miniature. You have an opportunity of 
seeing what it really stands for. We welcome a convention of 
this sort because we believe that it gives the opportunity to you 
delegates assembled to let the world know how great is the 
Empire and why we are proud of it. 

First of all, there is a serious side to your visit; you have not 
met for junketing alone; you will get plenty of that—perhaps too 
much—but you have met with a serious object and with a defi- 
nite purpose; and the very fact of your meeting in this country 
is one of the things that will be of real and lasting benefit. We 
cannot have men and women in responsible positions, wielding 
great power and great influence, meeting together from all parts 
of the world, of all nationalities and languages, never perhaps 
having seen each other before, without a certain result follow- 
ing; namely, that all nations through their representatives will 
understand one another better in the future. 

Friends and peoples of the world, when all nationalities—yes, 
and all classes—understand one another better, so much nearer 
are we to the time when misunderstanding, when friction, when 
jealousy, and when war happily will come toanend. Therefore, 
your very presence and your convention itself must do good. 
There never was a time when the world needed knowledge as 
it needs it to-day. There never was a time when such an oppor- 
tunity presented itself to say to a stricken world, “You are 
suffering to-day; you are feeling the after effects of war; we 
want to bring home to you the real things that matter in life. 
The world needs goods, the world needs clothing, the world 
needs feeding; and, above all, the world must clearly understand 
that you cannot pour out the nation’s wealth in war and ex- 
travagance and be as rich after the war as before it commenced. 
In other words, we have to make good the ravages of the late 
war. We have to bring home to the people that the world’s 
capital has been spent and we must all work together in order 
to reéstablish a better feeling and replenish what we have already 
lost. You, ladies and gentlemen, can do that. 

I hope that you will have a successful time. I know you 
will come back to this country again; no one will visit this old 
country but what he desires to come back as soon as possible. 
To the American I would say, ‘““You were proud of Chicago, 
you looked upon it as the last word in an Exhibition and you 
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are only sorry you did not ask the British people to show you 
how to run it.” To the French I would say, “Yes, you had a 
great show, you did it well, but after all, you are second only 
to Wembley.”’ To all of you I would say we are proud to 
welcome you; we are proud to have you among us; we hope you 
will have a good time. Yours is a great country. Yours is a 
big job. You will find in this Exhibition plenty of raw material 
for your pen just as you will in the British Cabinet. With 
such raw material at your disposal, do your work well. There 
is no other nation in the world that can give you such raw 
material as you will get here. If you do your work well, if you” 
make the most of this raw material, as I am sure you will, there 
will be another vote to come back to London and another 
labor minister to welcome you on your arrival. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESSES OF WELCOME ° 


BY LOU E. HOLLAND 
President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


WE MARVEL at the arrangements you have made for this won- 
derful meeting. Nothing like this has ever happened before in 
the history of advertising. An advertising club is an instrument 
of good because it is seeking the truth and it is dealing with 
the elimination of waste. We are grateful to you for this most 
wonderful reception. His Royal Highness, the Prince, is well 
known in America. We love him as our own. I have a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States to read to you at 
this Convention: 


“T shall be very glad if you will take occasion to express to the delegates at- 
tending the Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World my 
heartiest good wishes and cordial greetings. I notice that the emblem of your 
organization bears the single word ‘Truth.’ Just as this word symbolizes the 
only real basis of friendly relationship between buyer and seller, so in a larger 
sense it is equally essential in the wider relationships of nation to nation. I 
am sure that this gathering of business men will lead to that clearer knowledge 
ey will do away with misunderstandings arising from failure to know the 
truth. 

** CALVIN CoOLIDGE.” 


Let me tell you briefly something about this association. 
Organized only twenty years ago, to-day we have 313 clubs, 
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31,000 members, all carrying this banner of truth of which Presi- 
dent Coolidge speaks. During the past year we have made 
considerable progress. In the New York office we have spent 
approximately a quarter of a million dollars to teach our people 
more about advertising and to teach them to incorporate only 
the truth in all advertising. We are in a better condition to- 
day than we have ever been in before. When I left New York 
I found we were discounting bills and we had left in our New 
York office a balance of approximately $37,000. The greatest 
wealth a nation can possess is that of peace of mind and a con- 
tented people. Where injustice is beg done there trouble is 
brewing, and this association is preaching truth in advertising 
and integrity in business. No aim can be higher than that of 
seeking truth. The people of this world do not want wars. Let 
the hearts of men speak out. As advertising men and women 
we are interested in the welfare of all mankind. No bankrupt 
nation is a good market for any man. Over-power is an un- 
healthy condition for any nation. Destroy the confidence of 
the people and the greatest nation of the world will fall in 
ruins. ‘The law of truth is the law of God. We must live and 
help to live to enjoy. 


THe UNIVERSAL BENEFIT OF ADVERTISING 


BY RT. HON. STANLEY BALDWIN 


WHEN I was Prime Minister I was asked whether a visit of this 
kind would be welcomed in England or not, and I said I could 
conceive of no visit which would give more pleasureor one which 
could be productive of more good either to this country or to the 
countries from which the visitors came. Therefore, when I was 
asked to come and say a few words to you to-day, I just had to. 

I am a standing proof of the truth of the gospel of Manches- 
ter. When I look back to those days I remember very well the 
interest I took in advertising. Thirty-five years ago there was 
no paper in my own trade comparable with one published in 
America. It was called The Iron Age. There used to appear 
in it week by week advertisements of a hand crane which so 
fascinated me by their originality that I counted the hours from 
Saturday to Saturday when I could see what the new charms 
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were which attached themselves to the crane during the past 
week. I remember how it did all the work of the shop without 
any assistance, how it went home at night and put the baby 
into the cot, and brought Father home from the saloon. I 
merely instance that to show you how a good advertisement 
lingers in the memory, even after a generation, of a man who 
considers himself singularly impervious to all those influences. 

I will only weary you with one more illustration, and I give you 
this because it has a very serious side. When I was a boy I was 
travelling in a steamer down the Rhine. I was admiring the 
scenery and I came to one of the most beautiful cliffs that over- 
hangs the river. Across the face of that cliff was written in 
letters ten feet high the name of a very famous American proprie- 
tary article, and I was so furious I said, “‘I will never buy that 
article as long as I live,” and I never have. I mention that be- 
cause it is an illustration of how ill-considered advertising may 
do harm. 

I am quite sure the spirit of to-day is far different from the 
spirit of a generation ago, because now the advertiser is gradu- 
ally getting to realize that the beauty of his advertising will 
help him and that by putting advertisements where he may of- 
fend the susceptibilities of even a portion of his public they may 
do him more harm than good. There is no doubt the public 
taste has improved, and I rejoice to think that the taste in ad- 
vertising has kept pace with it. As an old railway director I 
should like to pay a tribute to the work that the railway com- 
panies in this country have done in their use of advertisements. 
It has certainly been of great service to themselves and they 
have set and are setting a high standard of artistic poster that 
I think can do nothing but good. 

Then there is another direction in which advertising has done 
a great deal of good, and that is by bringing home to the people 
during the war the benefits of thrift and savings. You have 
there an enormous field in which advertising and publicity may 
render the greatest possible service to the life of the whole com- 
munity. I suppose it is a truism that there are limits even to 
advertising. Advertising is of the greatest possible use in com- 
merce in regard to every kind of article of general consumption, 
and that, of course, is why in its early days advertising was so 
largely confined to things like pills and mustard and soap and 
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cocoa, things that everybody uses. If I may instance one more 
article of great interest to me, because it is produced in my own 
country, an article as well known in the Dominions and the 
United States as at home, it is Worcester Sauce. I may point 
out to you one great feature connected with Worcester Sauce 
that may or may not be familiar to you, or rather two features. 
First of all, you can always win a bet on the number of times the 
name Lea & Perrin appears on the label. No one has ever 
counted that. You will find that is a very good way of adding 
to your income. But more than that, it has provided the only 
shibboleth that I know of which separates the inhabitants of 
Great Britain from the inhabitants of America, assuming that 
you cannot detect the difference by their speech. The sauce, 
according to the label, is called Worcestershire Sauce, but in 
this country it has never been called anything in the world but 
Worcester Sauce, nor in America is it ever called anything but 
Worcestershire Sauce. Therefore, if you meet a man who 
speaks our tongue in any corner of the world, you can tell in a 
moment where he comes from by the way he asks for Worcester 
Sauce. 

It is probably in the common articles of life that the nations will 
be bound together. You cannot imagine advertising influencing, 
say, orders for steel rails or ship plates. I do not see the stores 
superintendent of the Great Western Railway looking through 
picture posters and through advertisements to decide where he 
is going to obtain his rails; nor do I see the directors of the 
White Star or the Cunard lines referring to the pages of any ad- 
vertisement book to see where they will get their ship plates or 
boiler plates. But it is entirely different with the articles of 
ordinary consumption, and in these days when nations are set 
against nations and when the outlook throughout the world is 
so full of peril it must be a source of great comfort—and a source 
I was going to say of binding the nations together, but that 
would be a wrong simile—to find that there are perils which are 
common to all nations, black and white. 

I only want to say in conclusion that, just as my colleagues who 
will speak later and just as every speaker who stands on this 
platform will, I extend to you the very warmest of welcomes to 
the exhibition and to this country. I have always been a fer- 
vent advocate for meetings of this kind that bring together 
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people from all over the world who speak the same tongue. I 
am a little jealous of my own country because I believe her to 
be not only the best country in the world, but, when you know 
her, the most lovable. We do not always show perhaps the 
best of us on the outside, but I ask all of you who have come 
from overseas to try to know us and go and see our country. 
Do not be satisfied only with the interior of a London hotel. 
Take us as you find us and I think the visit here will make you 
realize the depth of feeling that we have under perhaps a some- 
what calm exterior for those who have come so far to see us. I 
think you will go away feeling not only that this country is 
struggling through one of the most difficult times that it has ever 
had, but that it is going to struggle through in triumph; and 
you will go away, I hope, not only feeling that, but feeling that 
it is a country of men and women of like minds and like hearts 
to yourselves, a people with whom you can feel that the bonds 
of friendship have been established firmly and finally, and a 
people with whom you may feel, both from your hearts and with 
your head, that you may desire to stand shoulder to shoulder 
for the rest of your life. 


ADVERTISING AS A Means or Restoring TRADE STABILITY 


BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


Ir nas fallen to my lot to speak on the closing day of your 
sessions and I have tried to find in my mind an argument, neces- 
sarily brief, which should embody the main theme of the dis- 
cussions of this memorable convention, and I asked myself first 
of all: what is the main cause of our present trade weakness or 
trade depression? Why have we not recovered quicker, with 
all the resources of modern civilization, from the havoc and con- 
fusion and dislocation of the World War? Why does the tide 
not flow freely? Why in so many countries do our affairs loll 
and flop to and fro in slack water? Why are there over wide- 
spread areas of the globe stagnation, embarrassment, and dis- 
content in commercial matters? Ladies and gentlemen, the 
World War affected both the producing and the consuming power 
of the world, but it affected the consuming power to a far more 
serious degree than the producing power. I suppose it 1s, 
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broadly speaking, true that the producing power is intact, is 
actually undiminished; indeed, I believe it might be contended 
that it had even increased since the beginning of the war. The 
losses in men, terrible as they were, the direction of capital 
into destructive channels, the actual devastation of regions and 
destruction of property, these great evils have been more than 
counterbalanced by the broad, general tendency of the modern 
world to expansion by new processes, by new plants, by new ef- 
forts, by new inventions, by new ideas. ‘These have sufficed to 
overcome all the wasteful and destructive tendencies and fac- 
tors which I have enumerated. If, on the one hand, you add 
together all that the cannon has destroyed, precious and in- 
estimable though it be, and, on the other hand, you add together 
the advance of science, the increase of knowledge, the accumula- 
tion of apparatus, which are brought daily and hourly to us by 
the ever-flowing streams of youth and of discovery—if you add 
these two immense sides of the ledger and balance them, you will 
find that in a material sense, at any rate, the gain in the last ten 
years in the practical productive capacity of the human race 
has, in spite of all its follies and all its sorrows and all its losses, 
exceeded its diminution. I said, “‘in a material sense,’ but I 
think we may also say that the gain is operative in a moral sense; 
for, after all, the great struggle terminated in such a fashion as 
to leave men and nations more truly masters of their own desti- 
nies and liberties than ever before, and for all its reproaches, for 
the disillusionment, for all the exhaustion and the evil symp- 
toms of exhaustion which have followed in the aftermath of 
war, the world as a creator and a producer has emerged stronger 
and not weaker. The great upward movement of productivity 
was checked by the war but not arrested; it has continued in 
spite of the war. Of course, if there had been no war the pro- 
ductive power of mankind would be vastly greater than it is, 
but in spite of the war, it is, I believe, greater than it ever had 
been. ‘The organized world of human beings is to-day more 
capable of executing any orders for goods of any kind, for works 
of any skill, be they pyramids or reservoirs, backed by the most 
elaborate organization for the feeding of vast communities, for 
the supply of most intricate or humble articles of toilet or house- 
hold convenience. The world is more capable of executing 
those orders to-day and of supplying the needs of those who 
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are alive in every part of it than.at any previous period, and has 
not taken any backward step in this respect since that fateful 
August of 1914. 

Now, my lord, ladies and gentlemen, if this be true, what are 
we suffering from? What is it that may be a contributory 
cause to assign? What are we suffering from? We are suffer- 
ing from a serious and widespread decline in the consuming 
power. Upon the whole, and it is upon the whole you must judge 
these things, the healthy consuming power in any considerable 
period of time is the central test factor in the economic mass life 
of any nation. Take this country. Our visitors have no doubt 
heard of the many grave aspects of unemployment and under- 
employment and of dislocation of industry with which we are 
endeavoring to cope and grapple. It is not foreign competition 
that causes our distress: that is known to be less at the present 
time than it was in the days before the war, measured by every 
standard of quality or quantity. It is not that which is the dif- 
ficulty. Certain forms of competition and of foreign competition 
are no doubt injurious. There are forms of competition which 
are not economic in their character, forms which are aptly de- 
scribed in the language of the statute books of the United States 
as “‘operations in restraint of trade.” These no doubt produce 
their evil, but foreign competition is not the cause of our troubles 
at the present time. In our case, and I daresay in the case of 
many other countries, the root cause, the}main cause, the cause 
in which all other important subsidiary causes are swallowed, 
is a marked contraction both of external and internal custom. A 
great fall in the purchasing power, a great decline in the demand 
for goods and services of every land from man to man, and from 
nation to nation. The consuming power is in arrears; the pro- 
ducing power is ready to come forward at any moment. The 
output of every country could be greatly increased, but the con- 
suming power has fallen behind in the march. It is to that dis- 
cordance that both the stagnation and our present difficulties are 
in the main, I firmly believe, due. 

I approach my next question: How to restore the consuming 
power where it has perished, how to stimulate it where it has 
languished, how to expand it where it has shrunken. ‘That is 
the task. There is the remedy which we should seek. There 
is the key to our present difficulties. The causes which lie be- 
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hind this are not obscure. Taxation no doubt following on war 
and improvident methods of finance in many countries, taxation 
eating steadily upon profit and enterprise is a cause of the di- 
minution of the higher form of consuming power. New barriers 
have sprung up between nations, barriers of prejudice, barriers 
of anger, barriers of bitter memories. Old channels of com- 
munication between them have become obstructed, have be- 
come choked, unnecessary obstacles are raised to the flow of 
goods and trade from one land to another. The medium of ex- 
change which played such an important part in balancing and 
making the minor adjustments of the traffic between one coun- 
try and another has been strained till over large areas of the 
world it has completely ruptured. All these are causes of a di- 
minution in the consuming power. We are here gathered in 
convention, but there is in London sitting to-day a conference, 
an international conference of the leading powers of the late al- 
liance and of other states, whose activities may well produce 
sensible relief to the bad conditions which exist in-the world at 
the present time. It may well be followed by an expansion of 
the consuming power of the great masses and deserves from 
every one of us, whatever nation we represent, whatever part of 
that nation or of the British Empire we come from, our most fer- 
vent and cordial good wishes. 

And the International Advertising Convention is marching on 
the same road as the London Conference. It is from the point 
of view of repairing the consuming power of the world that your 
convention has conceived its real and true importance. Adver- 
tisement ensures the consuming power, it creates wants, it re- 
veals possibilities, it spurs exertion, it brings together in fertile 
union what would otherwise have never met. Advertisement, 
as you are the first to assert, is not all. There must be a spirit 
of enterprise, there must be confidence, there must be stability, 
there must be good will; but all these conditions might exist 
unrelated, unconnected, unless publicity, propaganda, and ad- 
vertisement were brought in to unite them, to fuse them into one 
effective whole, to make them vital, to make them active. From 
those points of view you are to be congratulated on the success 
of your convention. Whoever first thought of it in previous 
years deserves a tribute of gratitude. An eminent Russian, now 
taken away from us, proclaimed in a striking phrase a message 
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which became in his hands the agency of enormous misfortune 
when he said: “ Workers of the world, unite.” How much hap- 
pier have been the consequences which. attended the procla- 
mation of the message of the founders and initiators of this 
convention when with courage and with audacity and with confi- 
dence they uttered the slogan: ‘“‘Advertisers of the world, unite.’’ 
It is no use ignoring modern conditions. Modern evolution is 
founded on millions of people at every stage, and scores and 
hundreds of millions of people in its larger expansion. Napoleon 
said on one occasion (and after all I think it constituted his 
greatest defence for his life), “I have always marched with the 
opinion of four or five millions of men.” And we in our modern 
world, if we are to supply the provender for the enormous popula- 
tion of the present day, must march always with the opinions 
and the needs of millions and millions of people. The needs of 
the modern world can be supplied only on the basis of mass co- 
operation, and mass codperation can only be obtained by pub- 
licity, propaganda, and advertisement. 

I congratulate those who have been concerned in this move- 
ment on the fact that they have successfully vindicated the rep- 
utation of the advertising profession. Many of those in the 
outside world had formed their opinions on this subject from 
the conditions which existed fifty years ago, when advertising 
was in its infancy, when scarcely £100,000 a year was spent in 
the whole of Great Britain, and that for the most part on puffing 
inferior goods. Now, I am informed, more than £100,000,000 
are spent in a year in this island alone on the great business of 
advertising, and at the same time it has been necessary to estab- 
lish effectually the dignity and the beneficial character of the 
advertising profession. Advertising has now become universal. 
If a man or a woman were to say, “I am not going to buy adver- 
tised goods; I prefer to receive the whole of the product in the 
form of the goods themselves, and not to patronize firms who 
spend a portion of their wealth on mere advertising,”’ such a man 
or woman would starve and go naked, because there is no article, 
however small, that we require for use in our daily lives or con- 
sume for our food which is not the subject, and will not become 
increasingly the subject, of advertisement. 

I was interested in what Sir Herbert Morgan said about the 
protection which advertising is to the public. It is a protection 
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against profiteering. ‘The appeal is made direct from the manu- 
facturer to the public, the prices are known, the standard of the 
goods is made known, and that must exercise a corrective effect 
upon unnecessary trafficking by middlemen. Advertising is, 
as he has so well pointed out, a great security to the public 
against fraud. ‘The vaster the scale of the advertisement, the 
more humiliating and certain would be the exposure of fraud. 
Some people fear that our modern tendency will lead us in- 
creasingly under the influence of, and lead increasingly into be- 
coming dependent upon, great combinations, in some cases of a 
monopolistic character, and that these alone will be able to use 
to the full the gigantic advantages which advertisement on the 
largest scale provides. I believe that new dangers will be met 
as they arise, and I should like to place on record the importance 
at this juncture of discriminating between combinations, how- 
ever great, which produce new services for the public, which give 
the public a better service than was previously possible, which 
serve new needs on a gigantic scale for the public, and those 
which merely use monopoly to exploit scarcity. The second set 
are wholly vicious and should be corrected, as they are corrected 
in some countries, by legislation, but the first and far the most 
numerous of the great series of combinations which characterize 
our modern life ought to be definitely incorporated into the sys- 
tem of thought of every statesman and of every political thinker, 
and recognized as a valuable and essential factor and feature 
in the improvement and advance of a technical and scientific 
civilization. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is one other aspect of advertising 
I must refer to, not in any controversial spirit, but you have 
been addressed by various Ministers of the Crown who have de- 
livered speeches in every way admirable and unexceptionable. 
Still, we are bound to point out and to remember that advertis- 
ing implies individualistic competition. Under a system of 
universal state production and exchange it would be entirely un- 
necessary, and it has been claimed by the advocates of the doc- | 
trines of Karl Marx that advertising and publicity of all kinds 
would be swept away and there would be no need at all for 
people to be informed upon these matters, as, after all, they 
would have no choice but to accept the rations and the goods 
supplied by the State. When I read the speeches of some of our 
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socialist friends who have graced your discussions in so very 
agreeable a manner, I cannot help noticing with satisfaction 
that in their strong approval of advertising, of competition of the 
keenest clash of wits and brains and enterprise, they are them- 
selves supplying arguments which are subversive and fatal to 
the doctrines of the late lamented Karl Marx. 

I must safeguard myself, we must all safeguard ourselves at a 
series of discussions such as this convention has listened to, from 
being accused of thinking only of the material aspect. There 
are many other sides to human life than the material side. The 
individual can rise above evil material conditions by moral and 
by spiritual aids, he can entrench himself from the most terrifying 
environment, but we are not dealing here with the problems of 
the human heart or of the human soul, nor are we dealing with 
the individual problem. Your function, and it is a great one, 
is not concerned with the individual but with large masses, and 
with regard to these large masses we must remember that we do 
not live in a primitive condition of society, we do not live in an 
Arcadian state of existence, we are not dealing with nomadic 
tribes roaming about the desert and dependent upon their fru- 
gality, upon the simplicity of their mode of existence for being 
able to carry on their existence at all. We are dealing with this 
modern world of great masses of people living a highly artificial 
and highly complicated life, which is increasing in its artificiality 
and its complication, which no one can stop moving forward, and 
it is with its great complication that the rulers in every country 
have to deal. I say that where millions of people are involved, 
where the welfare and livelihood of millions of people are in- 
volved, then collective material well-being is an ideal almost 
co-equal with, certainly only second to, the moral elevation of 
society itself. It is placed upon the same foundation: It stands 
on the same tier of the monument, and it is no way irreconcilable 
with the moral aspect of human life. I must avow myself op- 
timistic in human affairs. I believe that our present economic 
civilization and order of society is not going to becast down. It 
is threatened by many doctrines, it is baffled by many problems, 
it is assailed by many foes, but it will overcome the doctrines, 
it will solve the problems, it will triumph over its foes. 

That is my belief and I derive inspiring assurance from the 
main decisions of the Advertising Convention. You have to 
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play a great, a definite, and an indispensable part in any organi- 
zation for the material well-being of the millions. That is what 
lies before the advertisers. Will they recognize their responsi- 
bilities? Will they be worthy of their tasks? Will they rise to 
the occasion? Those are the questions which this convention 
has been asking itself throughout its sittings, throughout its 
sub-committees in every form and in every guise on every oc- 
casion. That is the question which they have answered ef- 
fectively and fearlessly. Truth, merit, honesty, art—these have 
been the dominant conceptions of every speech and in the minds 
of every audience. These have been the qualities which this 
convention has exalted and proclaimed. Quackeries, shams, ex- 
aggerations, falsehoods, these have been the devices which have 
been stigmatized and condemned. 

I am glad that our country should have been selected for this 
inspiring and exhilarating convention, and I am proud that the 
British Empire should have provided this splendid setting in 
which your deliberations have been conducted. Such hospitality 
and welcome as our island can afford, such comradeship as our 
race can reveal, have been extended to our guests from overseas, 
from all parts of the British Empire, from the United States and 
from the nations of the Continent of Europe and from the East. 
We have done our best. Your councils have been inaugurated 
or joined by all our principal figures, the controllers of our great 
businesses, the leaders of our professions, the proprietors of our 
newspapers, the chiefs of political parties, the Prince of Wales 
himself—a prince so greatly cared for in this country and be- 
yond it—all have contributed to give you a welcome and God- 
speed. And now we approach in a few hours the conclusion of 
our work. 

Let us part, ladies and gentlemen, upon a united declaration. 
Let me endeavor to sum up in a few words what I conceive to 
be the main theme of your discussions. Truth will conquer; 
beauty is of practical utility; art is serviceable in itself; merit 
will achieve its just reward; better times are coming to us all 
and to the whole world; all the men in all the lands are neces- 
sary to one another. There is enough for all. The earth is a 
generous mother; she will produce in plentiful abundance for the 
needs of all her children if they will but gather her riches and 
cultivate her soil in justice and in peace. 
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INFLUENCE OF BUSINESS UPON WoRLD POLICIES 


BY THE RT. HON. J. R. CLYNES, P.C., M.P. 


Your slogan is ‘‘Truth in Advertising.”” Truth is no longer 
to be found at the bottom of a well; it is to be found at the head 
of a column, it is to be found on the hoarding, it is to be found in 
the circular, it is to be found in any document, publication, or 
book which may be used to advance the trading, commercial, 
and business interests of the world at large. You conceive truth 
to be fairer and more remunerative than fiction, and this con- 
ference will go far to advance that view. 

T do not know upon what particular lines your discussions 
may proceed, but I hope the week will not conclude without a 
good deal being heard on the question of the highest and most 
moral public standards in business affairs, on the question of 
applying the rules of private honor in our trade dealings, on the 
rigid practice of good taste in advertising, and, last but not least, 
on the necessity of workmen in their capacity as producers do- 
ing all they can to repay fair dealing and not to fear in their 
efforts the fullest production from their labors. 

You are an international gathering. Business and material in- 
terests in these days are international. Europe and America are 
more closely linked to-day by the ties of trade and of a growing 
common interest than they ever were before. America and Brit- 
ain must pursue more and more in common the mission of mak- 
ing world peace endure. The business interests of the world can 
do much to remodel the mind of nations and make enduring 
peace as great a certainty for the generations to come as wars 
have been made a certainty in the ages that are past, and no 
matter what kind of convention, what its theme or subject may 
be, it must feel an interest in maintaining and extending the 
doctrines and the gospel of peace, because prosperity is linked 
up with peace. Therefore, as a great advertising instrument, 
if before you separate you can do something to make this cry 
ring more true the world over you will not have traveled here in 
vain. Weare seeking in political and diplomatic affairs a purer 
international spirit; we should seek no less earnestly the same 
spirit in economic and social development. To strengthen the 
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tendencies to international codperation is to render to the world 
the greatest possible service. 

I can claim little knowledge of your special function in relation 
to trade, but I venture an individual view. The advertiser is 
an indispensable stimulant to trade; the advertiser acts as the 
signpost for drawing attention to that which would otherwise be 
overlooked. ‘The advertiser inspires initiative and develops a 
healthy competition for the public good. The advertiser takes 
less out of business than he puts into it, and he can do much to 
reduce the ignorance which abounds, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the trading world, in every country. 

We have in this land, as you have in America, the case of the 
skilled workman who is an unskilled citizen, ready to labor and 
do his best according to his hght and understanding, but little 
trained or schooled in those higher reaches and considerations 
which determine economic facts and which settle the larger prob- 
lems of trade and business. ‘There would then be the greatest 
value in steps which would reveal the facts and impart to the 
average workman an elementary knowledge of the administra- 
tive difficulties to be faced by the man who must organize and 
sustain the industry and the commerce of this and other coun- 
tries. Do a little, then, if you can, to educate the workman 
about his own industry—that is to say, to lift the mind of the 
workman above the few feet of space in which his body may live. 
Let him understand more of the world and international charac- 
ter of trade. Let him know that away from his workshop or his 
factory skilled and trained minds are toiling in their sphere to 
secure business, to dispose of it, to buy and to sell, to make and 
repair, as it were, the ravages which do something to wear out 
the financial resources of those who have to conduct our trade 
and commerce. The more the workman can be taught some- 
thing of the larger aspects of his particular industry the more 
will he see that his interests are wrapped up in the interests and 
the prosperity of the firm which he may happen to serve. 

I will close, therefore, by suggesting three lines of effort along | 
which I think we could safely march to the attainment of greater 
trade prosperity. I have in mind this, that prosperity largely 
must be measured by the success of a great function like this; for 
you go back to your countries, your cities, and your towns with, 
I am sure, a wider conception of the great authority reposed in 
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you and of the great responsibility which you carry. I would 
say, then, that in the discharge of your future duties you might 
attempt some little in order that three things at least should be 
attained. Upon these three conditions revival of trade depends: 
First, guarantees for continued peace in industry and a return 
to that state of confidence which in itself is a part of capital, for 
in that confidence you have guarantees of a higher reward for 
labor. Second, codperation is wanted on the basis of mutual 
gain for the labor and for the capital involved; and lastly, the 
ample use of our credit and of our great financial resources in the 
encouragement of great undertakings which may not offer tempt- 
ing returns for private investment but are essential for internal 
development and for world advance. Let us do nothing to dis- 
courage personal initiative, individual adventure or enterprise, 
but outside all such effort much must be done by governments, by 
people acting as communities, and I say that where there is 
nothing to attract the adventurer or tempt even the sacrifice 
of the individual much must be done, and to its attainment the 
activities of governments are essential. 

I wish you well, then, in your convention. We are glad to 
have you here from the United States, from the lands in Europe, 
sitting together under conditions where each desires naturally 
his own advance, not at the expense of his fellows. Corporate 
community effort is, I am sure, the inspiring motive of this 
great gathering, and the Labor Government looks to this 
gathering to supply some of the milestones of world advance for 
the future. So far as I gather, you, on the other hand, from the 
United States and from other lands, are glad to be with us; you 
feel new sensations on reaching the threshold of the old country. 
Our bad past is dead and forgotten. New efforts must be jointly 
undertaken. Let this spirit of codperation, community of ad- 
vance, and enduring peace remain the keynote of your labors 
to the end. 


THe GOVERNMENT’S FUNCTION IN Business RESEARCH 
BY F. M. FEIKER 


A BritisH business man, speaking before the International 
Advertising Convention at a general session, stated that, ten 
years ago, about the only thing in common between salesman- 
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ship and science was the initial letter. He then pointed out that 
during the last ten years the scientific methods of the technical 
laboratory were being applied in the solution of business sales 
problems and that science is becoming the handmaiden of selling 
as well as of the production of goods. 

The same general statement may be applied to the practice 
of the business men of the United States. Business men there, 
as well as in Great Britain, are not substituting statistics for 
those qualities of initiative, personality, and judgment which 
are a part of the character of a successful business man, but they 
are learning that sounder individual judgments may be made 
if there is available a wider knowledge of marketing and sales 
data. During the last ten years, therefore, in the United 
States there have been developed many agencies of business re- 
search, including private organizations, statistical divisions of the 
voluntary trade associations, the research departments of col- 
leges and universities, and the various governmental business 
research and statistical agencies which provide ground work for 
many individual undertakings. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover has said that in the 
United States we have applied very well the. philosophy of in- 
dividualism in the conduct of our business enterprises but that 
the next great instrument for the consideration of group business 
problems is the collective action of individual business men. 
The potential possibilities of collective action on group prob- 
lems of an industry are made possible in the States through the 
very remarkable development of the voluntary trade association 
movement. A trade association, as defined by the organization 
of ‘American Trade Association Executives’ is an organiza- 
tion of producers or distributors of a commodity or service upon 
a mutual basis for the purpose of promoting the business of their 
branch of industry and improving their service to the public 
through the compilation and distribution of information, the 
establishment of trade standards and the coéperative handling of 
problems common to the production or distribution of the com- 
modity or service with which they are concerned. While the 
activities of trade associations are necessarily many and varied, 
the following are likely to be found in any such association: 

1. Scientific research of the materials, products, processes, 
and markets of the industry to be used as a basis forimprovement. 
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2. Educational work with members: Dissemination of mar- 
ket reports and information concerning business conditions and 
probable future trends; compilation and distribution of vital 
statistics of the industry such as number of plants, capital in- 
vestment, tonnage of shipments, stocks on hand, wage scales and 
schedules; campaigns for eliminating waste, introducing im- 
proved methods of production, establishment of standards, 
accounting and selling throughout the industry, vocational edu- 
cation and similar purposes. 

3. Market expansion: Promotion of the use of the products 
of the industry and development of new uses. 

4. Legislative: Presentation of the needs of the industry at 
Washington and in the several states with respect to pending 
legislation. 

5. Transportation: Presentation of the needs of the industry 
with respect to railroad services and rates, handling of complaints 
of members with the railroads and auditing freight bills. 

6. Credit work: Gathering and dissemination of credit infor- 
mation about customers. 

7. Prevention of trade abuses, as against both members of the 
industry and the public. 

8. Establishment and standardization of trade terms, names, 
and customs. 

9. Publicity: Dissemination to the public of information of 
interest and value concerning the industry. 

Perhaps the most important fact to make clear in the discus- 
sion of the relation between business research undertaken by a 
governmental agency and research undertaken by a private 
agency is the functional relation between the two. Government 
investigations may be broadly divided into two classes: first, 
those undertaken to test the relation of private business to 
federal statistics; and, second, the surveys undertaken from a 
viewpoint of service to industry in collecting the basic facts use- 
ful in developing trade. Often the type of information sought 
is the same, but unless the constructive purposes of the inquiry 
are evident and sincere, the difficulties of collecting the facts 
without the codperation of industry are many. ‘There is need 
to set up a clear understanding of: first, what kinds of facts are 
to be collected; second, what is the most practical agency to 
collect these facts. If before undertaking any investigation 
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these two questions are intelligently considered and answered, 
much difficulty will be eliminated in the future collection of 
information. 

The procedure in the Department of Commerce of the United 
States which has been developed under the leadership of Secre- 
tary Hoover will make clear how this department of the govern- 
ment of the United States has functioned with business. For 
the purposes of this brief summary of the Government’s function, 
three groups of activities may be taken by way of illustration. 
First is the Division of Simplified Practice; second, the Monthly 
Statistical Surveys of the Bureau of Census; and third the de- 
velopment of the Commodity Divisions of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

An example from the Division of Simplified Practice will make 
clear just how the Government functions in a piece of business 
research. The National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion found that one of the common problems of its individual 
members was the wide variety of styles and designs of paving 
brick which the individual manufacturers were asked to furnish 
on contracts. Correspondence between both the association 
and individual manufacturers with buyers of paving brick, in 
which attention was called to the need of a simplified line and 
the advantages to the buyer of a more standard size of bricks, 
resulted in the suspicion on the part of the buyer that the ad- 
vantages in simplification of the line of paving bricks would be 
wholly in favor of the manufacturers. This problem the Na- 
tional Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association brought to the 
Division of Simplified Practice, which Secretary Hoover or- 
ganized in the Department of Commerce, and asked the Chief of 
this Division for his aid. It should be noted that the request 
for government action came from the business men themselves, 
and not from the government department. The successful func- 
tioning of Government in relation to business research has fol- 
lowed when industry takes the initiative to bring its problems to 
the government department. 

The complete details of this particular piece of businessresearch 
can be obtained by writing to the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. The stages of development of this particular 
problem were briefly as follows. 

1. Paving brick manufacturers ask Department for aid. 
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2. Department of Commerce requests Association to make a 
complete survey of number, sizes, style, and varieties of brick 
annually manufactured for previous ten years. 

3. Department of Commerce calls meeting of representatives 
of manufacturers, buyers, engineers, and technical experts, ask- 
ing for these representatives so far as possible from trade as- 
sociations, to discuss report developed from 2. 

4. Meeting results in one day in eliminating more than fifty 
miscellaneous styles and varieties, and the appointment of a 
committee to undertake the further reduction in sizes. 

5. Ratification of conference by associations represented at 
conference. 

6. Printing by Government of preliminary standards of prac- 
tice. 

7. Meeting of committee and further reduction from eleven 
to five standard sizes, making a total reduction, in less than a 
year’s time, of more than sixty sizes and reducing standards to 
five agreed-upon dimensional sizes of paving brick. 

8. Printing by Government of final standards of practice, rati- 
fied by trade associations. 

An analysis of the steps briefly recounted above will indicate 
that the government function in this piece of business research 
was to act as a center point for constructive debate from the 
trade point of view, and to represent the public point of view in 
the broader economic aspects of the simplification program, 
and to add by publication the stamp of authority as a govern- 
ment department to a procedure agreed upon by industry itself 
as sensible, practical, and in the public interest. 

The Bureau of Census of the Department of Commerce for 
many years has been the main statistical organization of the 
United States Government. In addition to the decennial cen- 
sus of population which this Bureau organizes, tabulates, and 
publishes, it regularly provides statistical analyses of several 
classes of vital statistics and a growing number of classes of 
trade statistics. In projecting the work of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus as a center of collection and dissemination of trade statistics, 
Secretary Hoover inaugurated a Division of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus which could act as a center point for American industry in 
the collection and publication, monthly, of available statistical 
information in the fields of production and sales. 
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In setting up this publication, called the Monthly Survey of 
Current Business, advantage was taken not only of statistics 
prepared and collected by the Bureau of Census, but the statis- 
tics of other government divisions which are essential to a com- 
plete picture of industry are included. 

In addition, groups of statistics collected by trade associations 
and also statistics collected by trade periodicals are added in the 
tabulations, so that as far as practicable monthly statistics of 
production and sales in different lines are made available regu- 
larly to business men in this composite form. So far as practi- 
cable a summary of the detailed statistical information isincluded 
as a part of this monthly survey. This summary consists of a 
group of index numbers arranged by commodities, each index 
number arrived at as a percentage of sales or of output of the 
same commodity for the year 1919, or the year 1913, taken as 100. 
When figures were available in 1913, this year was taken as the 
base year, the figures for 1919 being accepted as the base year 
when these only were available. 

Quite apart from the convenience of collecting and presenting 
masses of statistical information in this compact form monthly, 
as a government function in business research, the Monthly 
Survey of Current Business has had a wide influence in educating 
business men as to the statistical needs of industry. It is cbvi- 
ous that any attempt to bring together in such compact form 
the statistics of the great fabric of industry of a nation will re- 
veal wide gaps of information. It has come about, therefore, 
that the Monthly Survey of Current Business is perhaps as useful 
for what it does not print as for the facts which it contains, be- 
cause it is a spur to action and suggests constructive opportuni- 
ties for a development of statistics in fields in which there are 
very few facts available. 

As a further development of this statistical survey of industry, 
one of the widest gaps indicated by the Monthly Survey is the al- 
most complete lack of information on retail distribution. A 
movement is now under way in the United States to undertake 
an analysis of the needs of more facts and figures in the retail end 
of business. At a meeting held in Washington, D. C., in June, 
representative business men from different associations agreed to 
undertake such a survey, and Mr. Owen D. Young, Chairman 
of the Board of the General Electric Company, and co-partner 
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with General Dawes as American representative on the Repara- 
tions Commission, has accepted the chairmanship of the general 
committee, of which the writer is vice-chairman. It is the pur- 
pose of this committee to investigate the needs for a retail cen- 
sus of the United States, codrdinate with the manufacturers’ 
census, and to suggest ways and means for making more retail 
statistics available to industry. 

A third example of the relation between the functioning of a 
government department in business research and industry or- 
ganized through trade associations is found in the so-called com- 
modity organization of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. Acting on the 
same general plan of establishing the Department of Commerce 
of the United States as a huge government service bureau for 
American industry, under the direction of Secretary Hoover and 
the leadership of Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Commodity Divisions were es- 
tablished in that Bureau of the Government, the work of each 
division being devoted specifically to one of the commodities 
_ largely exported, and each headed up by a technical expert. In 
establishing these commodity divisions, the procedure was first 
to ask for a committee of representative men from the particular 
trade organization whose members would gain by promotion of 
the commodity, and secure their judgment as to the kind of facts 
that their particular group was interested in. In many cases 
the association was asked for suggestions as to the men them- 
selves who might be induced to come to Washington and accept 
appointments in the public service. Functionally, this form of 
organization, which has proved most successful in the four years 
of its trial, establishes at once a point of intimate contact be- 
tween organized business and the Department of Commerce. It 
has made possible the active participation of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty committees of industry in the development of 
business research, and has laid the foundation for a practical in- 
terworking between Government and industry which may have 
far-reaching results. 
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PRESIDING OFFICER’S OPENING ADDRESS 


BY RT. HON. VISCOUNT LEVERHULME 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I do not know why your choice fell 
on me to occupy this very responsible position this morning. 
When a certain food is advertised a fat baby is exhibited as hav- 
ing been brought up on that food. Perhaps you chose me be- 
cause I have been connected with advertising for more than 
fifty years and you wanted to show the growth of the baby of 
fifty years ago in the commercial world as seen to-day after being 
fed on the strong nourishing food of advertisement. I turn toa 
book published by the Sphinx Club of New York in 1904 in 
which I appear as one of the very earliest members; I was then 
one of the vice-presidents of the Club. I venture to say if you 
read the old rules of the Sphinx Club of New York you will find 
the aims and objects of the Sphinx Club are almost identical with 
the aims and objects of this convention. It was to get sounder 
ideas on advertising; it was to combat the old ideas that advertis- 
ing was more or less charlatanism and to show that it was a sound 
and necessary arm of business. And so it is. J am not sure 
myself whether men who have good articles to sell ought not to 
feel it upon their consciences to advertise them as a boon to 
their fellow men apart altogether from any immediate selfish aim 
of the advertiser. 

The first stage of the advertiser is to enhance the merits of his 
article, but for the rest the merits of the article and the truthful- 
ness of the advertisement are by far the strongest appeal that 
can be made. In all my experience it is quiet advertising that 
does not claim too much that is the most effective. I have al- 
ways had admiration for my old father who, eighty years ago, in 
the ‘forties, put out his advertisement as a grocer and claimed — 
very little, just a plain business announcement, but if I may 
judge by its effect on the prosperity of his business, it was proba- 
bly about as effective an advertisement as there could be. How- 
ever feebly and however imperfectly I may be following the high 
standard set me by my father eighty years ago, I do think it is the 
sound and only right way. In fact, it is on that point in ad- 
vertising that we have met together in convention to promulgate 
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the truth of it throughout the world. A man who begins by ad- 
vertising in a very high-handed manner, with a lavish expendi- 
ture, is going rather to experience the difficulties we have seen 
here in rodeo and the bucking broncho—he is not going to find it 
easy to hold the saddle. But by quietness and a perfect knowl- 
edge of how to handle advertising he may get over that very 
trying period and be able to keep his seat, and, if he does that, 
then his future success is assured. It is the early days with the 
“bucking broncho”’ of advertising that every advertising man 
introducing his goods finds it so very difficult to survive. It is 
only by self-restraint and character that he can outlive that 
trying time. 

In advertising we on this side of the “herring pond” look up 
with admiration and respect to the advertising lessons you can 
teach us from the other side of the Atlantic. In advertising, the 
United States, in my opinion, leads the world. Iam not so sure 
that in the art of salesmanship by the human voice as distinct 
from the art of advertising (describing, as you do, advertising as 
silent salesmanship) we may not be able in this country to teach 
a few lessons to our visitors. I hope we may. But I will tell 
you this, that just as a smile and words spoken with a smile are 
superior to the printed word, however clever and however direct 
and pointed, so is the influence of the live salesman who comes to 
you with smiles and who has studied human nature superior to 
the written word and the advertisement. I would like te com- 
pare, as I have done, advertising to the “bucking broncho,” and 
I would like to say that the art of salesmanship without advertis- 
ing is equally comparable to the cob that the elderly gentleman 
rides that does not stumble and that is guaranteed by the dealer 
to be quiet and to meet all traffic. But it is only a cob and it 
will not cover much distance. There is no reason why the two 
should not be combined. I have known men introducing goods 
to lay more stress on advertising than on salesmanship, and I 
have known them to suffer, but I do say this, that just as the 
quiet cob is less likely to take a man to disaster, so is the quiet art 
of salesmanship less likely to lead the firm wrong. But it is not 
a modern method; it is not consonant with modern ideas and ac- 
tivities. It is out of date but, in my opinion, if used in conjunc- 
tion with advertising it is a most necessary and important branch 
of the art of selling goods. The salesman equally has to be mod- 
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erate in his statements. He has not to make overdrawn claims 
for his firm or his goods. So that really we are on parallel lines 
in both branches of the art of salesmanship; and in stressing 
truth in advertising it is a service to the whole business world 
that is being rendered by this convention. 

Just as the ideas from across the Atlantic naturally reach the 
United Kingdom first, so I have seen in the last twenty or thirty 
years a distinct inclination for manufacturers on the great Con- 
tinent of Europe one after the other to step in and introduce 
methods of advertising. This is all to the good of the world. 
It is all to the good of employment to stop unemployment all 
over the world. It is to the salesman that the world is looking 
to-day for increased demand for goods and for increased output 
so that the factory wheels may turn round freely with ever- © 
increasing demand, and in all this, this convention, I am certain, 
plays a most important part. 

We are very glad, and honored, to have had the opportunity of 
hearing the most thoughtful and wise speech given by His Royal 
Highness, and I am certain that if he had not been the Prince of 
Wales he would have been the prince of commerce. 

What we want in commerce is a desire to serve in our respec- 
tive positions the nation to which we belong, and to do that with 
the consciousness of devotion shown on all occasions, and yester- 
day especially, by the Prince of Wales. We wish to raise and ele- 
vate the tone of business to the high standard that this meeting 
was raised to yesterday by the presence of His Royal Highness 
among us, which showed that he wished to help and encourage us 
in our work. After all, business is bound to progress each 
year only on higher and higher standards of efficiency and 
higher and higher standards of outlook on the ethical side; and 
that being so, I am certain we shall every one of us be lifted 
and elevated and put on a higher plane as the result of this 
convention. 

We welcome every member here, and I am not certain whether 
it is not a greater pleasure to welcome guests than it can possibly 
be to be the guest. The guest, I am sure, cannot more enjoy his 
visit to this little old city of London and this exhibition in it 
than we have enjoyed the opportunity of welcoming our guests, 
not only from the great United States but from all over the 
world. Our guests to-day are all coming with the same idea 
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our guests of yesterday came with—to help us to raise trade and 
commerce to a higher plane. 


ADVERTISING AND WorLD PEACE 


BY EDWARD A. FILENE 


You have heard about markets. You have heard about sales- 
manship. You have heard about distribution. I come to you 
to-day to speak of advertising in certain implications wider than 
all these. I come to you to speak of the influence of this profes- 
sion which you practise, upon that great objective which the 
world most needs to-day, most wants, and most urgently appeals 
for—nothing short of good will between the nations, confidence 
and international understanding. 

It is a far cry, you may say, at first thought, between advertis- 
ing and world peace. What have these two to do with each 
other? World peace, you may feel, is a matter far removed from 
that hard tussle for the daily bread of life which we call business. 
It is, perhaps, as if I were setting out to-day to prove to you that 
advertising moves the moon or makes the tides. But is that a 
fair comparison? J think not. I am convinced that we have 
something here as practical and as concrete as any daily problem 
business gives us, something that goes straight to the heart of 
many of the international problems we are facing. 

You will, I beg of you, mark one point. I come to you to-day 
as no “theorist,” sheltered from the facts of life. I have no time 
for theories in my business, unless they work. I am a shop- 
keeper. I look at advertising as I look at any other factor in my 
trade: What service does it give? What concrete results does it 
produce that can be checked against the hard facts of day-to-day 
experience? 

In the long run that is the test. It is the test whether we are 
talking of a pair of boots or a new motor car or an international 
problem in world politics. 

It is the test. And to that test I shall stick in what I have to 
say to you. My topic isa large one. It is endless in its implica- 
tions. Forty years’ experience in a highly competitive trade is 
the surety I offer you that I shall not permit its size or its im- 
plications to tempt me into the field of theories and generalities. 
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I shall be content with facts. It is as a shopkeeper that I ap- 
proach the daily problems of my work. It is as a shopkeeper 
that I shall approach to-day the problems of international under- 
standing. 

World peace is no miracle. I do not believe in miracles. 
What is worth having in this world we will achieve only if we pay 
the price for it. What is fundamental, in the matter of world 
peace, is the question of public opinion. We no longer live in 
the days when a small coterie can direct the destinies of the 
world. We have no “ruling class” in the sense in which such a 
class existed a hundred years ago, or even fifty. The basis of 
control has widened. All manner of new instruments and meth- 
ods are shaping the world toward what we call Democracy; in- 
ventions and machinery that make all classes richer in necessi- 
ties and luxuries, richer in material wealth and in opportunities 
than any class was a hundred years ago; the modern press, which 
makes experience and knowledge available to all; world travel, 
with its resultant communication of ideas; the vast increase in in- 
ternational trade and commerce; the interlocking of financial 
interests and cultural interests across national frontiers. 

It follows, therefore, that whether the nations will live on 
terms of peace with one another, or whether they will be drawn 
into new conflicts and fresh hostilities, depends in an ever- 
increasing degree upon the status of Democracy—the temper of 
that public opinion which ultimately controls the politics of 
governments and diplomats. In so far as public opinion, on the 
other hand, is far-sighted in its vision, pacific in its temper, and 
well posted on the aims and legitimate ambitions of othernations 
in the modern world, the prospect is that we shall move along 
toward peace and understanding. 
~ Since this is true it follows that there is no factor in the existing 
background of world politics more essential than a public opinion 
thoroughly informed and well trained in the problems of de- 
mocracy. ‘The World War has made it clear that the world is 
to be governed by democracy, and democracy is fundamentally 
one thing, and one alone: government by public opinion. 

With this in view we must frankly face the fact that two great 
difficulties lie in the way of creating an intelligent and well- 
informed public opinion. First, there is the obvious difficulty of 
gathering and reporting the host of essential facts in this compli- 
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cated modern world in which we live. The business of qualify- 
ing as an intelligent citizen is a process many times more difficult 
in 1924 A. D. than it was in the days when “‘the known world”’ 
was a little saucepan of geography, with its axis centering in 
Rome or Athens. Second, even when the important facts are 
readily available, there is the difficulty which the average human 
mind encounters in struggling with its prejudices and shortcom- 
ings, to digest all the information fed to it from every quarter of 
the globe. 

One thing is clear: we may say beyond any doubt that the 
greatest single instrument for informing public opinion, and 
thereby promoting international understanding, is the powerful 
modern press that exerts its influence over all of us. News is 
what makes opinion. People depend on it for their knowledge of 
the world. There has probably never been a time in the world’s 
history when the need of facts, the need of truth, has been so 
fundamental in all countries. 

It follows, therefore, that if the world is to have its best chance 
to live at peace, if public opinion is to be accurately informed, 
and free to develop without the mischievous influence of the 
troublemaker, then we need perhaps above all else a press that is 
free. We are witnessing, these days, a tremendous effort on the 
part of important papers everywhere to increase their circula- 
tion. Thisistrueinmy country. Itistrueinyours. Itis true 
in every important country from the rising to the setting sun. 
Competition sets a rapid pace. The cost of producing a modern 
newspaper, and the amount of working capital required, have 
both enormously increased. Six million dollars a year, more 
than a million pounds, has become a very ordinary figure for 
producing a great daily in our larger cities. 

It is clear, therefore, that the press is under an ever-increasing 
necessity of meeting competition by enormously expanding the 
sources of its revenue. This necessity obviously carries certain 
risks. All of us will naturally try to influence the thing we con- 
trol, and newspaper owners are human beings like the rest of us. 
We try to exercise control even though we are honest and sincere. 
Men palpitate as strongly with the wrong emotion as the right. 
At best it is what we believe to be true that influences our action 
most. At worst we demand outright support for our prejudices 
in return for our expenditure of capital and effort. The dangers 
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in a press thus playing to prejudices and special interests is clear 
enough. It can misinform the public. It can greatly increase ill 
feeling between the nations and poison the sources of truth. In 
short, it can greatly increase the liability of war. 

What, then, do we mean when we talk about a “free press,” a 
press clear of such entanglements with special interests? Surely 
this: We mean a press that is free financially, free in the sense 
that it derives enough income from straightforward legitimate 
sources to support it, and to yield an adequate profit on the side. 
That is the type of press upon which good will, truth, and peace 
between the nations depend in so large a degree to-day. 

Let us see, therefore, what this means in terms of concrete 
facts. From what sources is this income to be derived? 

From circulation? Obviously that is not the case to-day. 
Income derived from circulation is altogether inadequate to meet 
costs of producing a newspaper on the modern scale. Take, for 
example, the case of a large metropolitan paper in my own coun- 
try, a paper thoroughly representative of our best journalism. 
It costs well above nine million dollars to produce this paper 
annually. ‘This cost is apparent in the product. From all over 
the world it gathers facts and presents them to its readers. The 
service it performs each day in broadening the outlook of many 
thousands of people is incalculable. Yet this service it performs 
for the modest fee of two cents daily. And the total sum thus 
earned from circulation falls far short of reimbursement for the 
service it performs. ‘Two million dollars a year is what it earns 
by its sale of papers. Seven million must come from other 
sources, if the paper is to live. 

That is one instance. It could be reproduced on a lesser but 
still important scale a thousand times, in almost every city and 
every country in the world. Direct revenue from circulation is 
a minor factor in a paper’s income. And that is true of papers 
in small towns as well as in large cities. For anywhere from 
seventy to eighty per cent. of its revenue, the modern paper or- 
dinarily must look to other sources than its circulation sales. 

What is the answer? Would a higher price to the reader 
furnish a solution of the problem? Obviously it would change 
the situation. In order to make this clear, let us exaggerate. 
Suppose that the mass of us, having come to understand the 
importance of the press to good government and to world peace, 
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were willing to pay a shilling, or a franc, or twenty-five cents 
or the equivalent of that sum in any other nation’s coinage, to 
buy our paper at the news-stand. It is obvious that thei net 
revenue from circulation sales would be increased thereby at 
least eightfold. There would be a new and wider freedom for 
the press. We should see an added inducement to combat any 
pressure brought to distort facts. ‘There would be more income, 
with consequent ability to collect more facts and contribute 
more substantially to people’s knowledge of one another. 

There is no question about that. But it is idle to labor the 
point. It is good enough “in theory,’’ but it doesn’t interest 
me as a shopkeeper; and it doesn’t interest you as practical men 
of affairs. 

Why? Because no such increase in revenue is possible. No 
paper which increases its price above the current rate could 
survive against its low-rate competition. And if all papers in 
any one locality should agree adequately to advance their sale 
prices simultaneously, new papers would come into the field and 
take away their circulation. 

It follows, then, that we must deal with facts as we find them. 
And if income from circulation is not going to provide the funds 
necessary for publishing the modern newspaper, we must recog- 
nize that those funds will come from other sources. There are 
such things, unfortunately, as “subsidies” from special interests. 
These interests supply funds that are needed to meet the balance 
between production costs and circulation revenue. Happily we 
can say that this is by no means the prevailing practice. But 
there is no use slurring the fact that in certain important cases 
and certain important countries it happens more or less consist- 
ently. 

The result is clear—where the press is not financially free, but 
dependent on special interests, all those forces which have an 
ax to grind use their support to control public opinion for their 
own selfish prejudices and ambitions. To illustrate this point, 
let us say that there is some group of financial or industrial inter- 
ests which covet a certain tract of land, rich, we will say, in dia- 
monds, and belonging to another nation. If this group is able 
to control a large portion of its own national press, it is likely to 
do its best to promote ill feeling between the first country and 
the second, with a view to encouraging such conflict as might 
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lead ultimately to annexation of the tract in question. ‘This, of 
course, is an over-simplification of a process which is far more 
complex and subtle. But it illustrates what happens on occa- 
sions. In the long run there is no single factor more threaten- 
ing to world peace than a press controlled by “special interests.” 

It follows, therefore, that a “free”? press—and a press that 
advances the cause of world peace—is dependent primarily upon 
the production of some income to take the place of special “sub- 
sidies,’? some income to fill the gap safely between what a paper 
spends for its production and what it earns through sales. That 
is the heart of the situation. And it is clear that there is only 
one source from which such an income can derive, namely, from 
that great field which brings you gentlemen together on this oc- 
casion, the field of modern Advertising. How substantially you 
gentlemen affect this very problem which we are now discussing 
—this problem of world peace, as world peace is influenced by 
the press—stands out in the volume of your business. The 
advertising revenue of the daily press in my country alone is 
estimated to have reached the amazing figure of $628,000,000 in 
the year 1923. A bare four years ago the Census Bureau in 
Washington estimated it a little more than half that sum. Ad- 
vertising in the daily press has grown by leaps and bounds—~s 
growing, will grow, at an increasing pace as we go on to meet the 
future. 

Now, it is clear that big advertising does not necessarily make 
all newspaper owners supermen, in moralsandinethics. Wehave 
no right to expect it to. But let us note this fact: Big adver- 
tising does make it less necessary for the publisher to play for 
the support of special interest, through misuse of his paper’s 
power, or to pander to the cheaper tastes and passions of mob 
men. If, added to this, both newspaper owners and advertisers 
learn from experience that confidence on the reader’s part is the 
basis for making big advertisements pay consistently, then more 
and more will they take advantage of their financial freedom, 
and less and less will be the danger of their misusing their power 
to serve special interests and promote international rivalries and 
conflicts. 

We may note here that it is sometimes alleged that just the 
contrary is true: it is said that big advertising makes the press 
subservient to moneyed interests. But there is an answer to 
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that charge. Big advertising may manage to control newspaper 
policy on occasions and over short periods of time. But in the 
long run big advertisements can be paid for only by big sales. 
And big sales will not come unless readers have confidence that 
the paper can be relied on for its news and editorials. Adver- 
tising in a paper whose readers are constantly deceived by mis- 
representation and distortion of facts will not steadily bring 
big returns, because consciously or unconsciously the reader 
learns to doubt what he reads, and this distrust must and does 
affect his attitude toward advertisements. Thus the whole 
question of Freedom of the Press and big advertising, with all 
that this combination means for international understanding and 
world peace, comes ultimately to be based on the confidence of 
newspaper readers. This is not “theory”’: it is fact. Every- 
where, as a general rule, it is the paper which has earned the 
confidence of its readers, the paper which represents achieve- 
ment in the field of civic interests, which is being used by big 
advertisers more and more as time goes by; used, because that 
is where advertising really pays. 

On the other hand, to look at the problem from another angle, 
it has sometimes been objected by conservatives and semi- 
conservatives that the political influence of newspapers sup- 
ported by big advertisements, and thus free from the guidance 
of special groups, will prove too dangerously radical in their 
politics. To this, the answer is that advertisements will not 
pay unless the paper has a substantial circulation among people 
with ability to buy and people who have confidence in what they 
read; and this sort of circulation, manifestly, is in itself a cross- 
section of the more influential elements of the voting public, 
which finally determines what kind of government and what 
sort of policy shall rule. 

Fortunately, therefore, the situation 1s thus provided with its 
own rough checks and balances. Papers financed by advertis- 
ing are in the last analysis more free than those sustained by 
rich men or small groups of faddists, for this reason: revenue 
earned through straightforward commercial advertising comes 
from wider sources, and therefore more democratic sources, with 
special hobbies to be catered to, and no special interests to be 
served. It is paid for ultimately by the same people who buy 
the paper, and who pay for it a sum insufficient to support it in 
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a direct way. It is, in fact, evidence of a characteristic trait in 
human nature that people will pay indirectly what they would 
rebel against paying directly. We observe this in other fields 
as well as journalism. Government budgets are balanced by 
indirect taxes that could not be levied directly without arousing 
effective protest. 

We should note, however, that such indirect payment does 
not constitute an economic loss for the reader: since, through 
big advertising, and all that big advertising means, in increasing 
sales and in decreasing distribution costs, the reader is enabled 
to buy what he wants and needs at lower prices. The actual 
situation, therefore, is that the reader not only pays so little for 
his news that he does not even compensate the publisher for 
the white paper on which that news is printed; in addition, he 
has his own living costs cut down for him through the effects on 
distribution of the advertisements he reads. In the face of this 
situation the day is past when critics can object—as they once 
objected, and as they have objected in the case of every innova- 
tion as it came along—that big advertising is an economic waste. 
Big advertising is not an economic waste. It is a social service. 
It is more than that. It is the basis fora press that is financially 
free. It is the fundamental factor upon which depends the abil- 
ity of the press to furnish facts disinterestedly and thus pro- 
mote the outlook for world peace. 

For this reason, therefore, we may say that in most countries 
the situation is tending to become more and more healthy in this 
respect: healthier than any situation in which “special interests” 
have the upper hand, or in which the press is financed by enter- 
prising faddists, or in which the only attempt at a free press is 
some experiment in “‘codperative ownership”—an experiment 
which has not been tried out long enough to indicate whether 
this form of ownership will not lead ultimately to control of a 
small hierarchy. Big advertising tends to make the press inde- 
pendent, and thus enable the editor to “go straight” in his 
search for facts and truth. We have evidence on every side of 
the contribution which a modern press can bring to the task of 
keeping public opinion well informed. In the old days nine 
tenths of all the news that found its way into the columns of the 
press was local news, provincial news. ‘The world at large (I am 
thinking not only of the period before the radio and trans-oceanic 
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cable, but of the days more recent still) the world at large lay 
far beyond the range of most newspaper offices. Its real ‘“‘news”’ 
was tapped only in thin trickles. A very different order of af- 
fairs we see to-day. Great cable systems and press associations 
cover every corner of the world—bring news from half a hundred 
frontiers within an hour of its happening. Before the war a 
single European cable of a thousand words was unusual for the 
papers of my country. Now cables of ten thousand words, 
when the importance of the occasion warrants, are affairs of no 
extraordinary occurrence. The thin stream of “foreign news” 
has widened to a mighty river. 

We come, then, to see that big advertising is not only neces- 
sary for the freedom of the press: it furnishes that substantial 
revenue without which the press could not for a moment carry 
on its present activities in the matter of giving public opinion a 
working knowledge of affairs. In a double way, therefore, the 
contribution of the press to world peace and international under- 
standing depends upon the assurance of a steady volume of big 
advertising. 

Fortunately, we can say that this necessity lies along the track 
of the legitimate ambition of the business man to sell more and 
more goods. ‘That is in one way the keynote of what I have to 
say to you to-day. You advertising men are not only perform- 
ing a social service in the reduction of distribution costs. Every 
dollar of your outlay contributes freedom to the press from 
“special interests’ —makes more possible the gathering of im- 
portant news—contributes ultimately to the ability of the press, 
if good faith on the owners’ part is there, to pave the way for a 
better understanding between the nations. That is the direct 
and substantial bearing of advertising on world peace. 

Moreover, it is a fact of the first importance that this depend- 
ence of the press on advertising revenue, and consequently the 
dependence of world peace in so far as it is affected by the modern 
press, happen both to be in accord with the basic changes now 
under way in production and distribution. Mass production is 
well under way in most countries of the world. ‘Trusts, both 
vertical and horizontal, which exist and are coming to the front 
in ever-increasing numbers, are in line with the best interests of 
social progress, even though at this pioneer stage they have all 
the faults of pioneering. 
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To illustrate this point: Probably the best known instance of 
mass production is the Ford automobile. Mr. Ford has pro- 
duced an article of general need at a lower price than ever be- 
fore produced—so low, in fact, that it competes against home 
production in countries where workmen are employed on a far 
lower wage scale. He has, thereby, increased the efficiency with 
which the work on farms and in cities is performed. He has wi- 
dened the orbit of average people by giving them “new legs.” 
And he has, at the same time—and solely through his service to 
the public—made an incomparably bigger fortune than has ever 
been made before in the world’s history. 

It is clear, not only from Mr. Ford’s experience, but from the 
unmistakable impetus of the times, that mass production is the 
second stage of this great capitalistic era in which we live. It 
is the emergence of capitalism from its pioneer stage. It is the 
irresistible trend of modern industry—toward greater service 
and efficiency. What we need to note at this point, therefore, 
for its bearing upon our text of advertising and world peace, is 
that mass production is inevitably dependent upon mass selling, 
which in turn necessitates great masses of consumers who can 
buy—that is, who can earn wages and salaries that will enable 
them to consume the output of mass production methods. The 
greater profits coming from mass sales make it of interest to the 
distributor to reduce his profits per article lower and lower, be- 
cause through that process the number of his customers and his 
total profit will be greater and greater. 

It follows, therefore, that big advertising depends on mass dis- 
tribution, which means that the units of distribution must be so 
large that they can afford big advertising. This does not mean 
large units only. It means also chains of smaller units. I am 
not pleading for geographical congestion in a few centers already 
overcrowded. I have in mind, instead, the superior service 
which can be performed, not only by factories like Ford’s, but 
also by chains of smaller units when they are linked together. 
Such chains can supply what is lacking in the small isolated unit. 
They can buy their goods in quantities large enough to effect 
great savings. ‘They can come through periods of scarcity with 
flying colors, since they are able to place orders large enough to 
get the goods they need. ‘They can pay rents for more desirable 
locations than isolated stores can afford to pay, since their cost 
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of overhead is lower. They are learning in my country that 
they can afford big advertising. Moreover, they can standard- 
ize methods of distribution, and hand on the best of their ex- 
perience to other members of the chain; that is, knowledge 
gathered by expert staff men. This is the inevitable direction 
which modern methods of distribution are following in my 
country and in most of the other important industrial nations of 
the world to-day. 

We must note, too, that the necessity for big advertising ap- 
plies just as much to stores in smaller cities and towns as to stores 
in larger cities; for mass buying and selling is the type of market- 
ing which is due ultimately to win out, even in the smaller cen- 
ters. In the long run the formula for survival is to sell reliable 
and serviceable goods at the lowest practical price, by larger and 
larger advertising. Such advertising, of course, must be care- 
fully checked in its results. If satisfactory returns are not forth- 
coming, then better values must be obtained, and it is this 
necessary insistence on results, sufficient to pay for large ad- 
vertising, that will lead to the survival of the most fit in the era 
of mass buying and selling that is now upon us. 

We may say, therefore, that from the point of view of our 
present discussion, that is, from the point of view of advertising 
and world peace, this question of sales methods has a direct and 
immediate bearing. Mass distribution depends on mass selling. 
In that fact it swells the legitimate revenue of the press and so 
contributes to its freedom, its ability to serve, its ultimate power 
to inform public opinion and create friendships and understand- 
ing that know no frontiers. Nor is that all. There are other 
methods of showing clearly the necessity of big advertising to 
make the press financially free. For example, as a result of the 
World War almost all nations are bearing heavy financial bur- 
dens. They find it difficult to balance their budgets. They have 
suffered, and are suffering, from inflation, lack of gold, and 
greatly depreciated currencies resulting from these factors. The 
lack of sufficient gold makes it impossible to establish an effec- 
tive basis for a stable currency. 

It follows, therefore, that the attempt is being made by almost 
all nations to import as little as possible, since such importations 
must be paid for in gold, and to export as much as possible, with 
a view to establishing such a favorable balance of trade as will 
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bring to these countries the gold necessary to stabilize their cur- 
rencies. This means that the various nations now face and must 
face in an increasing degree at least for the next ten years, a 
period of super-competition. A race for markets is inevitable, 
when all nations live under the necessity of exporting their goods 
or going on with an inflated currency that will more and more 
imperil the political stability and material prosperity to which 
they feel themselves entitled. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that in the period of super-com- 
petition which is coming, the pressure to reduce overhead costs 
and eliminate wastes which together constitute so great an ele- 
ment in the cost of any article of trade, will force those nations 
which are face to face with the mass methods of other nations 
in turn to meet the competition more effectively themselves. 
They will find themselves compelled to adopt methods of mass 
distribution, to sell what has been produced through mass pro- 
duction. In many countries these great changes will be effected 
only with extreme difficulty. They will be so much against 
the older methods now prevailing that they will meet with great 
opposition not only from those that will be benefited by those 
methods but from the political interests which are identified with 
them. 

It is clear, however, that such changes must come, and that 
in the intervening stage, while they are working themselves into 
adjustment, must be accompanied by bigger and bigger adver- 
tising, to effect the transition. Such changes are inevitable, as 
we have seen, if the countries in question are to compete success- 
fully in the coming period of competition and secure the gold 
necessary to stabilize their currency and reéstablish their politi- 
cal stability and material prosperity. 

We come, therefore, around the circle to the point at which 
we started and see that the big advertising which the press needs 
to make it financially independent falls fortunately into line 
with what is coming in business progress; namely, a great exten- 
sion of mass methods to production and distribution. That is 
the significance of present underlying changes in world com- 
merce and world industry, from the viewpoint of those special 
questions which I have been discussing here to-day. We are 
business men. We are no impractical theorists. We welcome 
progress. But it is when progress is most practical and most 
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clearly in accord with natural forces that we can most enthusi- 
astically bring our support to the ideals at which it aims. That, 
it is my firm conviction, is the situation which exists to-day in 
this relationship of advertising to world peace. It is the ground 
on which I have ventured to lay before you these ideas: defi- 
nitely a part of the profession which you practise. We begin, — 
as I have suggested, and as I can sum up here in five short points, 

First: With the fact that if the masses.of the people are go- 
ing to handle big national and international questions intelli- 
gently they must have facts clearly and honestly presented to 
them, without bias and without influence of any special interest. 

We go on, Second, to the fact that public opinion is depend- 
ent for such facts upon newspapers more than upon any other 
single factor. 

Third: If the newspapers are to present facts clearly and hon- 
estly they must be free. That is, they must be financially in- 
dependent. Otherwise they will become dependent on income 
furnished by governments, or political factions, or special in- 
terests, by whom their “facts” will inevitably be influenced: 
with disastrous effects upon confidence between classes and good 
will between nations. 

Fourth: In practically all countries income from circulation 
is inadequate to meet publishing expenses. Newspapers, if they 
are not to be controlled by special interests, are therefore depend- 
ent upon their advertising revenue which, in the case of large 
influential papers, calls for very great advertising. 

Consequently, it is advertising, and advertising alone, that 
makes a free press possible in the present order of affairs. And 
it is on a free press that we depend for an intelligent and far- 
sighted public opinion. Whether the nations will live on terms 
of peace, or whether they will be drawn into new conflicts and 
fresh hostilities, depends in the last analysis upon the temper 
and judgment of that public opinion which ultimately controls 
the policies of nations. 

Now of course international peace can be promoted in many 
ways and the method of such promotion through the press is 
only one such way, but it is, nevertheless, one of the most im- 
portant ones, and anything which enables a newspaper to be 
free to do what is right is fundamentally indispensable. 

It is advertising, therefore, which enables the press to retain 
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its independence, to seek facts and not humor prejudice, to pro- 
mote the cause of international understanding through the 
spreading of the truth. 

That is the service of advertising to world peace, and I sub- 
mit that it is by no means a small one. 

You gentlemen, then, are more than advertising men. You 
are more than business men. You are more than ordinary good 
citizens each of your own country. In the long run you are the 
custodians of a great and ever-growing power which pushes on 
beyond all national frontiers. You are the servants of that 
power—capable, through the position which you hold and the 
experience you command, of exercising a profound influence 
upon the fortunes of democracy, of stability, and of a growing 
understanding and friendship between the nations of this mod- 
ern world, which in the final analysis is the surest foundation 
for lasting peace. 


Work OF THE PRoGRAM COMMITTEE 


BY HARRY TIPPER 


DurInc the years of expansion in the United States, between 
the Spanish and the World wars, the influx of population and 
the immense resources developed to an unusual extent two im- 
portant factors of industry. On the production side, there was 
so much to be made in order to satisfy the desires of the incom- 
ing population that mass production acquired a new meaning 
and a new technique. On the marketing side the needs of the 
new population, always ahead of the actual production, called 
into extensive use mass selling, or advertising, to inform the 
people in the speediest and most effective way. These years, 
therefore, saw a very large and widespread growth in the use of 
advertising in all its phases, so that the term, at one time almost 
synonymous with the worst elements of business, came to stand 
for better ideals, more dependable products, and an effective 
addition to the technique and literature of the arts. 

It was in these growing years that the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World came into being. Advertising men were get- 
ting together in little groups and discussing the fascinating prob- 
lems connected with the endeavor to turn the private business 
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of the corporation into the publio business of the servant of 
the consumer. They began to realize that blatant, exaggerated, 
insincere phrases were not calculated to add any feeling of con- 
fidence to the buyer. They saw that crude art work, poor type, 
and other artistic defects were making the work of the producer 
of the goods share the contempt which was felt toward the ad- 
vertising itself. They felt that the fraudulent, lying misrepre- 
senting advertiser was causing suspicion to be cast on all 
advertisers, and they met together to discuss how these matters 
might be improved. 

In various parts of the United States and Canada, men of in- 
telligence engaged in advertising work were attempting to define 
their ideals in order to improve the practice by moving toward 
these objectives. Groups in different cities, or in different 
branches of the business, foregathered once in a while in the 
hope of adding value to these ideas and science to the technique. 
National bodies came out of the gradual getting together in these 
branches of the business and sectional bodies developed from the 
local clubs of advertising men. The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, as it was in those days, represented the cen- 
tral organization growing out of the local advertising clubs, to 
which was added not long before the war the National Advertis- 
ing Commission, representing the branches of the advertising 
business. 

From time to time in these assemblies, men representing ad- 
vertising in other countries journeyed to the conventions of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, went back to their homes and 
founded clubs which affiliated with the main body in the United 
States, or arranged to have the organization of which they were 
members become attached to this work. So the name became 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. That name has 
remained, up to this time, a desire, a hope, and an ideal, rather 
than an accomplishment, for the work and the conventions of 
the Association have been almost entirely concerned with the 
problems of advertising in the United States and the necessary 
methods required in the solution of those problems. 

For the first time in the history of the Association that desire, 
that hope, becomes an actuality.. This meeting is truly inter- 
national. The delegates come from all quarters of the globe; 
the officers and a large body of members have journeyed from 
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the United States and Canada to London to learn of business 
matters in other countries, to discuss practice with men of other 
lands intimately, and to find themselves the minority audience, 
when they have been almost the entire delegation heretofore. 
This, then, is the first truly international convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, so long international 
in name and hope, now international in character. 

For some years it has been the custom in the conventions of 
this Association to seize upon some large timely idea which could 
be used to express more definitely the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the advertising man and interpret this idea broadly 
in the general sessions of the convention, carrying it into the de- 
tails in the sectional meetings where the audience, more homo- 
geneous in character, can develop it in its practical aspects. 
Years ago the question of what to do with the fraudulent, lying 
advertisement led to the campaign for truth in advertising, 
which has assumed such proportions in America and suggested 
the permanent emblem of the Association. Again when the 
value of advertising to the general public was being questioned 
by economists and the whole matter was open to attack, the 
convention of this Association adopted as its main theme the 
economic value of advertising and what it has done, dealing 
with this matter in its broad fundamentals in the general ses- 
sions and developing it in the sectional meetings. 

Thus in all the conventions the general and sectional meetings 
have been of corresponding importance, for the general meetings 
have given the broad base, the practical inspiration, the funda- 
mental requirements of the matter, while the sections have been 
able to apply this to the actual work of their particular branch 
of the work. The different branches of advertising, publishers, 
agents, printers, etc., and all the groups affiliated with the Asso- 
ciated Clubs through the National Commission have adopted 
standards of practice or codes of honor, which they are attempt- 
ing to fulfill, with all the energy that the engineer gives to his 
attempt to reach the ideal efficiency. 

This was necessary, in order that the emblem of Truth, which 
is carried on the banner of the Association, should be in actuality 
a banner and not a shibboleth. At this time the world is trying 
to recover visions, which rose during the world conflict and the 
comparative unity of purpose then developed. Little men of 
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small minds and local fears are making international codperation 
difficult ; suspicion, greed, and envy have taken their old places 
in the front row, while the ideals so widely heralded a few years 
ago are,almost unrecognized in the audience. Politicians may not 
want international codperation, business may not desire it; 
but business needs it, and people want it. No country is 
sufficient unto itself in business; products cross the boundary 
lines; raw material must be brought from where they grow or 
exist to the place of fabrication, no matter how far it may be or 
how many territories are involved; capital must be constantly 
on the move from country to country. Business is a mutual 
affair and an affair which requires the whole world in which to 
discharge the mutual obligation. 

The advertising man knows the potency of organized pub- 
licity boldly used. The responsibilities of the advertising man 
have made him keen to recognize these things, for he is not only 
responsible to the business man who pays him directly, but he is 
responsible in no less certain manner to the buyer who believes 
what he has written and who is induced to buy more in time or 
quantity, to buy where he cannot check values, and to speculate 
upon the matter because of the printed word of the ianliencer: 
man, written upon the behalf of business. 

Advertising says what it is on its face, it can be checked, it is 
subject to the direct attack, it must be made believable, truth- 
ful, and reliable because its responsibility cannot be shelved or 
forgotten. As the liaison officer between business and the pub- 
lic, responsible for interpreting one to the other, the advertising 
man knows the necessity of understanding. His work is of no 
value unless he knows how to make himself understood, no mat- 
ter what the country or the language, and he knows that under- 
standing begins in the little things. If we understand each 
other’s products and business language, if we can rely upon each 
other’s business methods, we shall have come a long way toward 
the kind of understanding which forms the basis of international 
codperation. 

Therefore, the committee in charge of the program for this 
meeting have welded this timely problem in with the outlook of 
the advertising man, have brought it into the sectional discus- 
sions, hoping thereby that we may, as advertising men, under- 
stand our own business and our own country better because we 
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have become acquainted with others and with their methods. 
The general sessions of this convention will deal with interna- 
‘tional business; they will deal with the responsibilities of busi- 
ness and what the business man is doing to fulfill those; they 
will deal with the responsibilities of the advertising man in busi- 
ness and what advertising is doing to meet these large re- 
quirements. In each section you will find the development of 
practice covered with the same care as to its significance. 

This is the largest congress of business men of an international 
character ever held. It is, in truth, the first really international 
congress of business men of the world, for in other gatherings 
we have usually sent a few to represent us. It is a congress of 
men, mainly, who are responsible for the contact of business 
with the public, sensitive to the public desires, and acquainted 
with its obligations. Out of this meeting I hope that we can 
reach at least some distance on the road to a common ideal for 
advertising men of all countries and all branches of the business; 
an ideal which can become the objective of the individual and 
yet strengthen the codperative sentiment among all advertising 
men. Out of this meeting I hope we can achieve some ground of 
common understanding, so that when we return to our respective 
countries, what we read will be interpreted by what we our- 
selves have learned, and I hope further that we will be strength- 
ened in the observance of our responsibilities to the public in 
the discharge of our duty to the business man, so that the work 
we do will make not only for the good of business, but for the 
common good and the upbuilding of international stability in 
all measures. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BY PERCY C. BURTON 


S I see it, every publisher should insist, in his own inter- 
ests, that every advertising agent shall be abundantly 
qualified by his financial status, training, experience, 

and ability, to give his client a productive service. But it is 
not our British publishers who are in greatest need of a true 
understanding of the meaning of advertising agency service. 
Those in greater need belong to that class commonly called ad- 
vertisers, including potential advertisers. 

In this country, in every community are to be found a very 
large number of makers and distributors of merchandise, insti- 
tutions, corporations, and other classes of servants of the public 
who are making no real effort to inform the public about their 
wares or service, and who are utterly unaware of the very won- 
derful advisory and executive service at their command to as- 
sist them to possess their desires. 

A certain British manufacturer of underwear is finding his 
sales in the home market declining. He perceives the reason, 
which is the success of several widely advertised brands whose 
expanding sales are subtracting from his sales. How can this 
manufacturer of underwear save his fine old business from ul- 
timate extinction, and how can he restore to it its old-time status 
in the esteem of wholesalers and retailers? 

Within his own organization there is not the right kind nor 
amount of knowledge—nor the experience—to provide the right 
answer to this manufacturer’s question. 

From whom can the manufacturer obtain the counsel and 
help so urgently needed by him? Only an advertising agency 
of the first grade is able to deal efficiently with problems of this 
sort. 
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This British manufacturer’s problem has to do with such mat- 
ters as: 

1. His product in comparison with similar products as made 
by his formidable competitors viewed in relation to style, work- 
manship, quality, production costs, and selling price. 

2. The discovery of a happy brand name and the method 
and manner of affixing it to the product. 

3. The packing and package or container of the underwear, 
to make both acceptable to distributors and consumers. 

4. The sales policy: Shall the retailer be canvassed? Shall 
distribution to retailers be direct or only through wholesalers? 
Shall the consumer price be fixed by the maker and maintained? 
What trade discounts shall be allowed? Shall any guarantee 
accompany the product? Shall there be a nation-wide sales 
effort, or shall the initial sales effort be confined to a selected 
territory? and if so, what territory? 

5. The sales organization: The selection of a sales manager, 
How many travellers? What shall be the territory of each? 
What minimum sales quota shall be given to each man? What 
shall be the remuneration of salesmen? How often shall each 
man’s ground be covered? 

6. The conquest of the retailer to make him a cordial ally: 
How can his instinctive resistance to stocking a new brand be 
overcome? What sort and amount of sales assistance shall be 
given him? Shall the trade press be employed, and if so, to 
what extent and how? Shall the retailer’s good will and orders 
be sought by means of a postal campaign? 

7. The advertising policy and program: What kind and 
amount of advertising shall be done? What amount per annum 
shall be earmarked for advertising? What media shall be em- 
ployed? What use shall be made of each? What shall be the 
appeal or note of the copy? Shall illustrations be used? Shall 
there be anything offered—a booklet, for example—to the con- 
sumer? Shall a competition be employed in order to develop a 
large volume of interest? Shall hoardings, *buses, trams be 
employed, and if so, to what extent and how? 

This, then, is my conception of what may be called the service 
aim of a first-class British advertising agency. 
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Tue AssocriATION orf British ADVERTISING AGENTS 


BY JAMES STRONG 


Tue first association of British advertising agents was formed 
under the guidance of T. Swinbourne Sheldrake, at that time > 
editor of Advertising and Selling, in 1902 and remained in exist- 
ence for about three years. It formulated its objects upon the 
highest ethics of business conduct, and endeavored to persuade 
those then engaged in the advertising agency business to re- 
model and regulate their business practice in accordance with 
the standard of practice now generally recognized. This asso- 
ciation was deeply indebted to the late 5. H. Benson, the late 
James Wann, and the late H. O. Crowther and also to the chair- 
man of this meeting—L. O. Johnson—president of our present 
association. ‘This first association was established before its 
time in the sense that the business of the advertising agent was 
still entangled in the mesh of cut rates, and competition was too 
severe to allow of any unity of action. 

In view of the Association the principle of protected commis- 
sion for the bona-fide agent is not only the most practical but 
also the most logical method of developing advertising. It is 
the newspaper proprietor who is interested to see advertising 
increased and extended, and it is the advertising agent who 
alone is in a position to assist the new inexperienced advertiser 
and develop his advertising on paying lines. It is logical, there- 
fore, that each newspaper should by the commission it pays the 
agents subsidize the agencies to the extent of the business it gets 
from them, thereby ensuring the continuance of an organization 
for the development and increase of advertising. 

The Association started in 1916 with a membership of twenty- 
‘one; in 1921 it had increased threefold, and to-day it comprises 
seventy-two firms: sixty full members and twelve associate 
members. 

The Association has drawn up a “standard of practice”’ to 
which every member of the Association has become a party, a 
standard of practice which has only one main purpose, viz., a 
better appreciation of the power of advertising by an improved 
service for advertisers and newspaper publishers, We have a 
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proper understanding and defined business relationship with 
trade papers arranged through the Trade and Technical Press 
Association. We have formulated a standard form of rate 
card and have given financial support to technical training 
schools and charities within our business and carried out various 
matters with which I need not weary you. We have established 
“The Association of British Advertising Agents’ Audit Bureau,” 
which has done an immense amount of propaganda work among 
publishers in the matter of net sales declarations, and have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining information to much greater degree than 
was anticipated when we started this work. 

Whether we have succeeded or whether we have failed in 
achieving the objects for which the Association was formed, 
there is one particular in which we have succeeded and to my 
mind that has been worth all the effort and all the time that have 
been devoted to Association matters. We have established a 
friendship, a cordiality, among those engaged in the advertising 
agency business which did not exist before the days of associa- 
tion; and if good will, good fellowship, and a proper understand- 
ing of other individuals engaged in a parallel business mean 
anything, then we have accomplished a great deal, accomplished 
something which in the long run is bound to reflect in our busi- 
ness relationship and is equally bound to improve conditions 
and raise the general tone and status of the business. For this 
I claim an abounding success for the Association of British Ad- 
vertising Agents Incorporated. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN ADVERTISING 
PRACTICE 


BY WILLIAM H. RANKIN 


Lone ago we settled for all time the primary question, “‘ Does 
advertising pay?” In America and Great Britain the huge 
fortunes and stable business enterprises built up and based upon 
advertising are a sufficient answer to that question. The case 
for advertising is so soundly proved that even the merchant in 
the humblest way of business must realize that both his abilities 
and his capital are handicapped in the race without it. When 
that conviction became one of the main tenets of American 
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business life the place of the advertising agency in that business 
life was permanently assured. But even though the skill and 
ability of the advertising agency have raised the whole realm 
of advertising into a high place, so that proudly inscribed on 
the banner of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
(born in America) is the motto, “Truth in Advertising,”’ as the 
plain statement of a high ethical ideal, the question still some- 
times arises as to how sound, how economic, and how necessary 
a factor is advertising in modern merchandising. 

We have gone far ahead of the old idea that advertising was 
designed primarily to sell manufactured products to the ulti- 
mate consumer. That is but one of its many functions. Before 
it reaches that point advertising, whether local or national, has 
a tremendous amount of work to do. Every advertising agency 
worthy the name knows that if advertising is to pay on a satis- 
factory basis it must take into account every manufacturing 
problem and every business-building factor. Advertising may 
end with the consumer; it starts in the factory. 

The right sort of advertising appeal to the world at large 
will with certainty react upon all who work with the product 
advertised whether the worker be the humblest boy in the fac- 
tory, the foreman, the factory manager, the sales manager, the 
salesman. All along the line will the proper advertising mes- 
sage do its subtle and powerful work, exercise its moral and pride- 
ful influence, and so reach, with power heightened and made 
more forceful, the jobber, the dealer, the wholesaler, and, finally, 
the ultimate consumer. 

It is skilled advertising that helps to get the right location 
for the dealer. The same force will get behind the dealer, wher- 
ever he may be situated, with the right sort of merchandising 
codperation from the newspapers. It will help to attract and 
make trade by displays in store windows and by some other 
dealer helps. As it has already inspired factory workers and 
salesmen to a belief in the product, so now it will inspire retail 
clerks and store managers and aid their inspiration with incen- 
tive plans.’ By creating and properly disseminating sales- 
creating store news and by the use of selective mailing lists, it 
will aid both dealers and consumers. It will build up good will, 
create confidence, and turn satisfied customers into the very best 
kind of advertising material. The watchword of the advertis- 
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ing agency to-day is professional as well as everyday business 
service, and it is service from the ground up. 

The advertising agency men in this country as well as in Great 
Britain have done much to show the publishers and advertisers 
the real economy of advertising. For instance, newspapers like 
the New York Sun, the New York Times, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Chicago Daily News, Boston Herald, charge but one cent per 
page home delivered for an advertising page. Our monthly 
magazines such as the American, the Red Book, Hearst's Inter- 
national Magazine, the Ladies’ Home Journal charge advertisers 
three dollars per page per thousand homes reached for the white 
space. It is the message—the copy and illustration—that make 
the reader of these magazines respond and buy the article 
advertised. Some advertising writers can make a page that 
costs three dollars per 1,000 homes reached worth ten dollars, 
twenty-five dollars, fifty dollars, or one hundred dollars, and 
therein lies the profit in the transaction for the advertiser. 
That is the main job of the advertising agency, to prepare the 
proper consumer appeal and copy; plan original layouts that 
represent the work of the advertiser, not the agency; see that 
the advertising is properly merchandised to the sales depart- 
ment and through the sales department to the dealer, so that 
every link in the chain of distribution is helped through adver- 
tising. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY ROY S. DURSTINE 


Tue American advertising agency to-day is in what might be 
termed the third stage of its development. For many years it 
was merely a broker of space, sometimes buying at wholesale 
and selling at retail, sometimes merely selling on a commission 
basis. ‘That was the first stage. Then came the day when the 
agency realized that it must be able to create the material in- 
tended to fill the space. That was the second stage. To-day 
it is in the third stage, in which it is not content merely to write 
and illustrate the advertiser’s messages to the public. The 
agency to-day is the advertiser’s partner. It offers him the re- 
freshing viewpoint of the thoughtful, interested outsider, trained 
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in technique and experienced in the fundamentals that underlie 
all business. 

To keep the record clear, it may be well merely to summarize 
very quickly the six ways in which the agency goes about its 
business in the United States. You will see how closely they 
parallel your own activities. 

First, it is the business of an advertising agency to study the 
product itself, to compare it with competitive products, to ex- 
amine its utility, its service to mankind, to study the effective- 
ness of its presentation to the public in package and design and, 
if possible, to make the product’s appeal to the public more in- 
viting. 

Second, it is the business of an advertising agency to study 
the market of the product by investigations among the mer- 
chants who sell it and among the men and women who ulti- 
mately use it. | 

Third, it is the business of an advertising agency to assemble 
all the facts gathered in these inquiries and in a study of the 
manufacturer’s own organization and in all available printed in- 
formation and to formulate an advertising program which 
will be inseparably linked with the manufacturer’s selling plan. 
As a part of the advertising program the agency will deter- 
mine, from its own experience, training, and natural ability, 
what to say about the product, and where, and what to say to 
the storekeepers who will sell it. 

Fourth, it is the agency’s business to know best how to pre- 
pare these messages in words and pictures and how to combine 
them through the skillful use of type and the engraver’s art. 

Fifth, from hundreds of magazines, from hundreds of news- 
papers, the agency must be able to select those which reach the 
greatest number of possible purchasers at the lowest cost to the 
advertiser. It must understand the use of other forms of ad- 
vertising, of street cars and outdoor advertising, of letters and 
circulars and booklets, so that it can most effectively prepare 
and most economically purchase every kind of advertising ma- 
terial. For it is a part of the agency service to give advice about 
the amount of money to be invested and about the division of 
the appropriation. 

Finally, it is the business of the agency to make contracts with 
sellers of advertising space and materials in behalf of the adver- 
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tiser, to conduct the intricate purchase of space and material, to 
see that advertising is as ordered, and to act as a central dis- 
bursing office in paying the advertiser’s bills. ; 


Acency ASSOCIATION PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY NEWCOMB CLEVELAND 


Tue American Association of Advertising Agencies was or- 
ganized in St. Louis, Missouri, in June, 1917. It succeeded the 
Affiliated Associations of Advertising Agents which had been 
formed a year before. Previous to that action four independent 
organizations of advertising agencies were in existence. These 
were the Association of New York Advertising Agents, formed 
in 1911; the Boston Advertising Agents’ Association; the Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia Advertising Agents, and the Western 
Advertising Agents’ Association. Membership in the three first- 
named bodies was confined to the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia. The Western Association included in its membership 
agencies in a number of cities in the Central and Western states. 
At the time of the formation of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the four organizations which made up the 
Affiliated Associations of Advertising Agents became each a 
“council” in the national organization. A fifth council was 
credited at that time in the Southern territory. 

There are now 134 member agencies and they have sixty-six 
branches, so that our association represents about two hundred 
active advertising offices, although we count the number of mem- 
bers as 134. The association covers the entire United States. 
The councils are known as “New England,” “‘New York,” 
“*Philadelphia,”’ “Western,” and ““Southern.”’ In addition there 
are “‘chapters”’ located in cities such as Cleveland, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and San Francisco, where the members get 
together and discuss their common problems. The general meet- 
tings are held in New York usually, but sometimes at other 
places. 

The headquarters of the association have always been in New 
York. There we have permanent offices with commodious meet- 
ing rooms for committee work. We have a library on adver- 
tising topics and a great amount of special data, not found 
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elsewhere, which has accumulated during the past years. There 
is a permanent staff there to attend to the work of the association. 

We have been particularly fortunate in our executive secre- 
tary, whom I wish to mention at this time and who is known to 
many of you—Mr. James O’Shaughnessy, who gives his whole 
time to the association. Mr. O’Shaughnessy has been with us 
from the start. He has been indefatigable in the work. It is 
close to his heart. ‘The association is greatly indebted to him. 
The organization maintains at its headquarters an employment 
bureau as one feature of the work, where vacancies in advertis- 
ing agencies are listed, not only for clerical help, but for adver- 
tising men of the highest type. The association makes no charge 
for this service. The affairs of the association are directed by 
an executive board of fifteen members, composed of four general 
officers, one member from each of the five councils, and six mem- 
bers at large. For the most part the members of the board are 
elected annually. While the association as a whole meets only 
once a year, the executive board convenes every three months. 

Bulletins are issued from time to time. ‘These are sent to 
members whenever there is anything of importance to announce, 
such as changes affecting relations with publishers or anything 
else of general interest. ‘There have been several hundred of 
these bulletins sent out, averaging one a week. 

The forward work of the association is in the hands of com- 
mittees. There are eleven of these national committees. Some 
of them have for their field relations with publishers. Thus we 
have a newspaper committee, a magazine committee, an agricul- 
tural press committee, and a committee on business papers. 
These titles explain themselves. 

Other committees give their time to the internal workings of 
the agencies and of the association. Some of the more impor- 
tant ones are the committee on membership, the committee on 
finance, and the committee on agency systems. Asa rule, there 
is a representative on a committee from each of the five councils. 

The applicant for membership is informed as to the service 
standards adopted by the association, parts of which read as 
follows: 

Agency service consists of interpreting to the public, or to that part of it 


which it is desired to reach, the advantages of a product or service. This 
interpreting is based upon: 
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1. A study of the product or service in order to determine the advantages 
and disadvantages inherent in the product itself, and in its relation to competi- 
tion. 

2. An analysis of the present and potential market for which the product 
or service is adapted: as to location; as to extent of possible sale; as to season; 
as to trade and economic conditions; and as to nature and amount of competi- 


tion. 

3. A knowledge of the factors of distribution and sales and their methods of 
operation. 

4. A knowledge of all the available media and means which can profitably 
be used to carry the interpretation of the product or service to consumer, 
wholesaler, dealer, contractor, or other factor. This knowledge covers char- 
acter, influence, circulation (quantity, quality, location), physical requirements, 
and costs. 


The following practices have been declared by the association 
to be not in the interest of the public, the advertiser, or the 
agent: 

1. Speculative preparation of copy, art work, or detailed plans 
in the solicitation of business. 

2. .Placing of men in the service of the advertiser at the 
agency's expense, or assuming all or a part of the salary of a man 
already employed by the advertiser. 

3. The hiring of a man from an agency or any other source 
because of his control or personal influence over a prospective 
account. 

4. The paying of any remuneration to a third party as a 
means of securing or holding an account. 

5. The taking of profit, discount or commission, other than 
that agreed upon, without the knowledge of the client, from a 
third party for service or material for the client. 

6. The offering or granting of extension of credit or banking 
service as a part of the agency’s function. 

7. The practice of indiscriminately attempting to secure free 
publicity for advertisers. This is not meant to cover publicity 
which has legitimate news, educational, or editorial value. 

8. The preparation or handling of any advertising of an un- 
truthful, indecent, or objectionable character. 

One feature of the application for membership in the associa- 
tion is the financial statement. It may be surprising to you to 
know that not only are applicants obliged to give statements, 
but that all of our members are asked periodically to report their 
actual assets and liabilities. 
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SoME ADVERTISING PITFALLS 


BY PERCY A. BEST 


HE object of such a conference as this is, I suppose, 
mainly to study technique, to compare methods, and to 
uphold and establish principles by which advertising 
should be governed. I am not likely to compete with the con- 
tribution that the experts will make to this conference, therefore 
I can only hope that as a user and not a filler of space, and as 
a retail merchant, I may be able to contribute a useful thought 
on the broad principles governing selling by print. I am in- 
clined to think too many claim that the only function of adver- 
tising is to obtain immediate sales, and advertisements are often 
written up with that sole object in view. In my opinion the 
immediate sale is only part of the function of advertising—there 
are other services it should render, services which, although they 
have selling as their purpose, yet seek to reach the goal by a 
wider and therefore more lasting appeal than the short cut of 
price alone. This broader appeal uses the power of beauty in 
art and language. 

In England, at this particular period, our advertisers are con- 
sciously and unconsciously influenced by the belief, very preva- 
ent just now, that as we have more than a million unemployed, 
and as our export trade is only within 75 per cent. of the pre-war 
volume, price is the only salesman. This belief is strengthened 
by the fact that we have two million more people to take care 
of than in pre-war days. 

The influence of these facts tends to exaggerate the pulling 
power of the word “‘bargain”’ which is being so extravagantly 
used now, that everything advertised, more or less, is claimed to 
be a bargain, and very soon there will be no normal offers made 
with which to make the comparison that establishes the right to 
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call a certain offer a bargain. It seems to me that, if this prac- 
tice is continued, we shall have to coin another word when we de- 
sire to inform the public that the goods we are offering are being 
sold at prices below the market value. Our advertising men, 
however, will always try to respond to the pressure we put upon 
them, and if we demand sales at any cost, they will of necessity 
respond. 

Another pitfall into which all of us so frequently fall is mak- 
ing a price comparison which too frequently is not consistent 
with fact. I was very much impressed by the letter of the 
President of the United States to the delegates from America; 
he emphasized in it his conviction that truth is the essential fac- 
tor in maintaining harmonious relations not only between man 
and man but between nation and nation, and how much more 
important it is that when we make statements of our services 
and goods to the public we should establish in our own individ- 
ual minds by our statements a standard of truth that will win 
for us the permanent confidence of our public. ‘The adoption of 
this principle will make it impossible for us to lie by inference. 

Let it be resolved, therefore, that, as the outcome of this con- 
ference between world retail advertisers, the progress made to- 
ward the greater dignity in publicity shall be maintained, and 
that, as a result of our deliberations, frank criticisms, sugges- 
tions, and discussions at this convention, we shall scorn to sell 
by advertisement through any other means than a frank state- 
ment presented in the most pleasing, artistic, orderly, and help- 
ful manner. 


PLANNING THE ADVERTISING BUDGET 


BY JULIUS HOLL 


ADVERTISING 1S an important factor in our business to-day; 
fifteen years ago it was considered a necessary evil. Then, we 
spent less than $10,000 per year; to-day it is approximately 
$350,000 per year. 

Overrunning the advertising campaign estimate is something 
which advertising managers must stop. When it becomes a 
habit it breaks down the faith of those who must pay the bills, 
not only in advertising, but it reflects upon the ability of adver- 
tising men as good business men. 
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T know it is not always easy to conduct an advertising cam- 
paign successfully inside the estimated cost. On the other hand, 
campaigns have also been concluded greatly under the original 
estimate because of a peculiarly effective and unusual idea that 
was built into the campaign. But it takes more than an idea 
to make the average advertising campaign a success. It takes 
a complete plan well worked out with every detail of cost paral- 
leling the expected results. 

Planning the advertising budget is, I believe, the foundation 
upon which we must make our start. No large expenditure 
should start before a carefully developed plan has been laid. 
And it is right here that the manufacturer and his advertising 
manager have the opportunity to find out how to get results at 
the lowest cost. 

The manufacturer’s complete knowledge of the ultimate cost 
of his yearly advertising campaign is one of the most important 
elements of the plan. 

In the advertising of technical products such as we manufac- 
ture, there are six items we feel should make up each individual 
campaign, five of which we consider essential to the success of 
the advertising. 

1. A booklet, catalogue, or folder completely illustrating and 
describing the product, so that when inquiries are received, it 
can be used by the salesman in replying. 

2. A business-paper campaign, used primarily for educating 
men in industry on the merit of the product, and its use in their 
particular field. 

3. Articles written by our experienced engineers for the edi- 
torial columns of the business papers covering the industries in 
which the new product is interesting. 

4. A strong direct mail campaign, to carefully prepared mail- 
ing lists, using letters, broadsides, and whatever is planned as 
necessary to bring inquiries when needed. 

5. Exhibiting the product at conventions and exhibitions of 
the industries in which it can render the greatest service. 

6. Illustrating and describing the product in our large gen- 
eral price-list catalogue, which is sent to customers and prospec- 
tive purchasers of any part of our line. 

This simple list has been developed by us so that we could build 
every one of these elements into the advertising of each product. 
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This plan has enabled us to proceed in an orderly manner, to 
time our advertising fairly well in advance, and give us ample 
opportunity to develop and work out ideas. Our greatest suc- 
cesses have come when the advertising was correctly timed. 
There is nothing so dangerous as haphazard, ill-timed advertis- 
ing—when inquiries come in before the book is completed, or 
when the circular letters are mailed before the sales force is ready 
to handle replies. 


ADVERTISING Copy 
BY A. W. WOLFF 


ALL manner of reason is advanced by advertising men for 
much of the poor and ineffective advertising that reaches the 
eye of the buying public, but very few of the reasons go down 
to fundamentals. Especially is this true of technical or indus- 
trial advertising, because of its specialized character and the 
greater amount of study necessary to do the job adequately. 

The most common plaint of the technical copywriter runs 
something like this (you have all heard it): “My copy was all 
right when I took it to the chief for an O. K., but he mussed it 
up. Then they want to know why our stuff doesn’t pull.” 
At once there will be heard, “Why do you let him?” or, ““What 
does the boss know about writing an advertisement, anyway?” 

Without attempting to answer these questions, let us try to 
get at some of the reasons for the things that happen in the 
quest for an O. K. 

Those to whom we look for our copy O. K’s may be divided 
into two groups: the executive who immediately reaches for 
a lead pencil and the kind who doesn’t. 

It is the man with the habit of reaching for a pencil who will 
give you a wonderful opportunity for practical psychological 
research work. He subdivides into several distinct types: 

1. There is the type that indulges in mental sadism. He 
brow-beats and makes changes for the pleasure of inflicting 
mental distress, if he can get away with it. Sometimes he is 
just bluffing to overcome an inferiority complex. What he 
really wants you to do, and what he will respect you for, is to 


fight back with all the fervor that will be instilled by having a 
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just cause to fight for. One good sincere scrap in which the 
amenities are observed is all that is usually needed to cure the 
sadistic tendency. 

2. There is the variant of the first type. The man who makes 
an affectation of never approving anything without insisting 
‘ upon some change. Subconsciously this type is fearful that 
he may not be asserting his authority, and, further, that he 
may be likened to the man who is silent because he has nothing 
to say. This is a simple way of circumventing his little habit. 
If signs of disapproval appear on the horizon, pick out some 
unimportant part of your copy before the pencil gets in its 
deadly work. Ask him if it would not be better to say “‘thus 
and so”’ and nine times out of ten his attention will be diverted 
permanently, unless, of course, there is a basic policy or a tech- 
nical inaccuracy at fault. 

3. We come to the man whose other duties do not ordinarily 
bring him into contact with the buying end of business. He 
may be a chief engineer, a sales manager, or a production man. 
Very often he is not a man who reads the business paper ad- 
vertisements with the buyer’s attitude of mind. In other 
words, when he reads a proposed advertisement he cannot 
readily and as a rule does not try to put himself in the other 
fellow’s place, the place of a man to whom you are trying to sell. 

Sit yourself down with your subject. Explain gently and po- 
litely that you are afraid he has not been looking at the ad- 
vertisement from the viewpoint of the man whom you are 
trying to reach and influence. In fact, why should he, you 
may continue. No one expects him to and it isn’t part of his 
job. On the other hand, it is part of your job and you have, 
in the years that you have devoted to advertising work, con- 
sciously and conscientiously studied the audience’s point of 
view. Your method of presentation has been carefully worked 
out on that basis. The things that are in the advertisement 
are things that your study and experience have taught you to 
be the things the buyer wants to know. If you have a clear 
conscience and are not a cub copywriter, try that appeal to 
reason. While you may not have a bed of roses thereafter 
as a result, you will have pruned a goodly number of thorns. 
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SoME SIDELIGHTS ON MaGazInE ADVERTISING 


BY GEORGE FRENCH 


THE total circulation of magazines in the United States will 
now approximate 125,000,000 copies for each issue printed. 
This includes monthly and weekly magazines, devoted to litera- 
ture, in a broad sense, but not including trade and class pub- 
lications. 

This may be figured to mean at least one magazine to each 
person in the United States, but it does not, of course, mean 
that. Many people read more than one magazine, and many 
magazines have more than one reader. The appeal of the ad- 
vertisement in these magazines is insistent. It is made more 
than once each issue to a very large class of readers. 

I believe that the more times the same advertisement is seen 
by one person the more power it has to induce him to act as it 
suggests. The matter of overlapping circulation thus takes care 
of itself by providing repetition for the advertisement, which is 
a vital element in its success. 

A great deal might be said about the quality of these maga- 
zines. ‘They are prepared to suit the tastes of their readers. 
That has been growing in importance as the editorial motive 
during the past ten to twenty years. The purely “literary” 
magazine has almost disappeared. 

Not that there is not literary quality in many magazines, but 
that even those seeking the highest literary quality are never- 
theless also seeking with more ardor to make themselves ac- 
ceptable to the class of people they have selected as their 
peculiar field of effort. 

I suggest to the vital advertising men of England that they 
induce related groups of manufacturers to take up the matter 
of a great codperative advertising campaign in the American 
magazines, for the definite purpose of popularizing in American 
eee certain articles that can be delivered by mail upon 
order. 

“Nothing,” we have a habit of saying in America, “is certain 
but death and taxes,’ but it is as certain as anything save 
death and taxes that the right kmd of an advertising campaign 
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in the American magazines would open a great outlet for British 
goods. 


EXHIBITIONS AND THE ARTS OF DISPLAY 


BY SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER 


GreaT exhibitions are themselves among the most potent 
instruments in the advertiser’s hands, and the background of a 
score of methods of promoting the sort of trade most needed 
to-day, the trade between nations. I am not putting the case 
too high in saying that the association of exhibition and con- 
vention creates the most highly dynamic condition for the 
improvement of trade that the world has yet seen. 

An international or inter-imperial exhibition not only displays 
goods but in some industries gives important opportunities for 
retail sale. The scale of selling may be small but it is important, 
because to such an exhibition come buyers of every nation, of 
all grades of society, of all taste, and of all lengths of purse. 

In such exhibitions manufacturers in some categories, who 
are ordinarily wholesalers only, retail their goods as a means of 
publicity, without losing the good will of their ordinary dis- 
tributors. In the result the manufacturer gets into temporary 
but direct touch with the individual retail purchaser. He can 
meet the average man and the average woman with whom he is 
ordinarily in touch only at second or third hand. He can gauge 
the changing taste and psychologies of the man in the street. 
He can judge whether he can safely tune up the quality and, it 
may be, the beauty of the article he makes, even with increase 
of price. Conversely, he may gauge how far it is advisable or 
even essential to simplify and cheapen in order to secure a 
greatly increased output. He can learn for himself and at 
first hand the factors which make for manufacture for certain 
sale and not speculative manufacture for stock. He can reduce 
the area of mistake and loss. 

I began my business life as an ironmonger’s bagman, and I 
know the difficulty of explaining to a manufacturer what the 
customer thinks, and what he wants. Many manufacturers, 
the wise ones, have taken to the road as an intermediate train- 
ing between early years in the works, and the later responsi- 
bilities of direction, but as Doctor Johnson said of friendship, 
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so is it true of the experience of purchasers’ tastes, they have to 
be kept in repair. One of the arts of display in an exhibition is 
the art of personal attendance on the display as a means of 
judging its appeal instead of leaving the whole task to sub- 
ordinates. The greatest commanders in the field find time to 
inspect the private’s knapsack. The greatest captain of in- 
dustry can learn vital things by taking his stand occasionally 
behind the counter. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES IN NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS 


BY CARROLL H. SUDLER 


T IS well known that the small advertiser and the beginner 
in advertising have long been consistent and successful 
users of advertising specialties. It is not so well known that 

the greatest firms and corporations, those manufacturing or 
distributing many of the most fundamental necessities to man- 
kind, are extensive users of advertising specialties and upon an 
ever-increasing scale. Such, however, are the facts, and the 
tremendous volume of advertising specialty business, amount- 
ing to more than one hundred million dollars per annum in the 
United States alone, furnishes concrete proof. 

Let us now inquire briefly why large advertisers use adver- 
tising specialties in their national campaigns and how. 

The reason why may be stated thus: The national adver- 
tiser, after planning his general publicity, his “‘mass’’ appeal, 
which includes newspaper, magazine, or poster advertising, 
requires one more step to make his campaign a complete suc- 
cess. He requires a close tie-up with his retail dealers, and 
often a personal touch with the ultimate consumer. 

Specialty advertising is like the philosopher’s stone, which 
transmutes the baser metal or general or “mass” advertising 
into the pure gold of “personal appeal.” 

You will recall the notable dictum of S. C. Dobbs of Coca- 
Cola fame, “The best advertisement is that which is put up and 
kept as near as possible to the place where the goods are on 
sale.” Mr. Davidson of Colgate & Company, New York, has 
gone on record that, “A good window trim or display is as 
valuable to the manufacturer as a twenty-four sheet poster, 
and besides, is even more valuable to the dealer who displays it.”’ 

In dealer tie-up, further links in the chain are indoor counter 
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cards or containers, leaflets or folders, frequently imprinted 
with the dealer’s name, and a large variety of appropriate ma- 
terial, such as cook books, advertising fans, advertising cloth 
caps or calendars, and other specialties made of wood, metal, 
celluloid, cloth, or leather, as well as paper. ‘There are a few 
instances where national advertisers devote their entire ap- 
propriation to window, store, and direct advertising, but the 
greater number employ advertising specialties in backing up 
newspaper, magazine, or other “general publicity,” because 
of their personal and direct sales appeal. 

You are all familiar with the truly wonderful success of the 
Palmolive Company, soap manufacturers. ‘The small specialty, 
in the form of a folder, which I hold in my hand, was prepared 
for them to serve the double purpose of an inside wrapper or 
cover for the cake of soap, and also to serve as an advertisement 
for their other products, a coupon being attached. Formerly 
they spent over $100,000 annually for the paper stock alone 
in this wrapper or circular, and no coupon was used. ‘Ten 
million of these little folders were printed, and tabulations are 
now being made of the number of coupons returned as com- 
pared with the coupons clipped from their magazine advertise- 
ments and returned. Based upon similar circulation, it is 
found that the coupons attached to the soap wrapper, which 
cost nothing to distribute, compare very favorably in number 
to those clipped from the magazine advertisement, occupying 
expensive space at so much per line. 

To list the users of advertising specialties among national 
advertisers in the United States would be to call the roll of the 
largest and most successful advertisers in America, such as 
Palmolive, Holeproof Hosiery, Armour, Swift, Coca-Cola, Calu- 
met Baking Powder, Richard Hudnut, The American Tobacco 
Co., Postum Cereal, and many others. 


Toe VALUE oF ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


BY U. RAE COLSON 


IN SPECIALTY advertising we find the shortest possible route 
between the producer and the consumer, the product and the 
pocketbook, the seller and the buyer. It takes the message 
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ne one and places it directly before the attention of the 
other. 

Specialty advertising, possessing as it does a personal appeal, 
is the human equation in advertising. It is an appeal to an 
individual and to the personality of that individual. It is the 
firm but friendly handshake of the publicity field. 

Good will is to-day the greatest of all business assets. Spe- 
cialty advertising, being in the nature of a gift, both expresses 
and conveys this good will while driving home, at the same 
time, its advertising message. 


The campaign that does not make use of advertising specialties as a con- 
nective link between the mere statement of selling arguments in its general 
publicity and the actual sale of goods to the consumer either direct or through 
the dealer, is most certainly lacking in an essential detail, and is handicapped 
at the beginning from scoring the greatest possible success. 


The above is the declaration of the advertising manager for 
one of the largest food product manufacturers of America, who 
directs the expenditure of more money than any other men 
connected with the publicity of sales of any food product. 


When I talk to the housewives through advertising space in their household 
journals [continues this manager], my great object is to induce them to order my 
product by its trademark name the next time they are in the market. That is 
naturally the object of every advertiser who is trying to promote a trademarked 
or special product. But I have long since passed the point where I try to fool 
myself into the belief that I actually persuade them in that way to doso. That’s 
where specialties and other articles that I have named come in and help drive 
the other home. 


Wise and timely use of specialty advertising ties in superbly 
with other media. Newspaper, magazines, trade paper, out- 
door, and direct advertising salesmen should realize that 
specialty advertising is their friend and co-worker. You never 
hear a real specialty advertising salesman knock other forms 
of advertising. ‘They all have their place or they could not exist. 


ART IN ADVERTISING 
BY E. J. BARKLOW 


THE mission of the advertising specialty is to help make and 
hold friends rather than to make direct sales, though direct 
sales often result from its use. Because the company with 
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which I am associated was organized primarily for the purpose 
of making and selling art calendars, I am, perhaps, best fitted 
to discuss the concrete application of art in advertising as it 
applies to that branch of the specialty advertising industry. 

First of all, the art calendar should be considered as a sou- 
venir, a present. If it is given as a present it will be received as 
a present and it should be fine enough to reflect credit on the 
institution that gives it. Thus given, the art calendar is re- 
ceived as a favor to the recipient, despite the fact that it 
bears the business sign of the giver. 

The calendar feature gives it permanence. It lasts a year, 
and often after the calendar has served its purpose the picture 
is framed, in which case it lasts much longer. 

It occupies preferred space, space that is unpurchasable by 
any other means, space that is given freely without cost. Not 
only is the art calendar accorded preferred position, it also 
enjoys a monopoly of that space—it hangs alone—a full-page 
advertisement with all other advertisements eliminated. 

Economy in circulation is an important factor. The art 
calendar, as well as other advertising specialties, can be con- 
fined to just those people whom the advertiser wishes to reach. 
There need be no waste circulation. 

The art calendar enables the advertiser to duplicate his sign 
in many homes and offices at small cost. In the case of the 
wholesaler or manufacturer, the art calendar hanging in the 
office of his customers or prospective customers serves as an 
introduction and a permanent advance card for the travelling 
salesman. A fine art calendar builds prestige for the adver- 
tiser. The quality of the gift suggests the quality of the giver. 

And finally, the art calendar or other advertising specialty, 
having served to create a friendly feeling, makes all other 
advertising more effective. 


BUSINESS AND ADVERTISING IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


BritTIsH vs. AMERICAN REACTION TO ADVERTISING 


BY PAUL E. DERRICK 


MERICANS respond to advertising readily by reason 
of their desire to have the latest thing. That charac- 
teristic is wholly lacking here. The British attitude is 

to “wait and see.” The Briton wants his friends to go in for a 
thing, and to be satisfied with it, before he goes in for it himself. 
This characteristic makes the British market difficult to enter, 
but it makes it equally easy to keep. 


REPRESENTATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BY F. E. POWELL 


IN COMPARING trading conditions in Great Britain with those 
of the United States one insistent fact stands out and that is the 
universality of the business world. American business houses 
need not bring their own staffs to this country. My firm 
handles American goods exclusively and we have a majority of 
American shareholders; yet we manage to get along very well 
in this country with only four Americans out of a total staff 
of 9,000. Advertising, to be effective, should appeal not only 
to the consumers, but should stimulate the salesman as well. 
I advise American firms not to try to Americanize our custom- 
ers. You should put your business in the hands of competent 
Britishers who know their way about and are imbued with our 
ideas. Let these Britons work out the results; and in the main, 
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if you have goods which are suitable for the British market, the 
result will be satisfactory. 


THe PsycuHotoay oF British Buyine 


BY MRS. WILSON 


To MAKE the advertising appeal effective it must, of course, 
take into consideration how we, in common with other reasoning 
and emotion-stirred beings, are influenced by argument and per- 
suasion. Weare an old race, with a great history. And whilst, 
during the past few decades, we have developed a disposition 
to adopt new ideas from other countries, particularly America, 
we are to a considerable extent slaves to tradition. We are 
prone to look for a precedent in any contemplated action. We 
are slower to adopt a new idea than the people of a young coun- 
try, where newness of almost everything is an essential char- 
acteristic. To be adopted here, the new idea must fit in 
with our ordered scheme of things; and the generality of us 
wait for a lead from the more daring. Above all, we have a 
deep-rooted objection to appearing odd. Our temperate 
climate makes us a temperate people. We live a smooth kind 
of life and are not subject to waves of violently changing 
emotions. 

The narrow territorial limits of Great Britain have several 
outstanding consequences. No family lives very far from the 
shops or outside a road delivery service. As a result our people 
are not so amenable to the mail-order appeal as the people of a 
vast and sparsely populated country, where shopping facilities 
are less evenly spread. 

It is a commonplace throughout the world that the words 
“British made” stand for quality. Britishers are naturally 
proud of this distinction, and again, naturally, the element of 
quality is the first consideration of the British buying public. 
But what with the very moderate income enjoyed by the aver- — 
age family, and the crushing weight of taxation to be borne 
we cannot be free and uncalculating spenders. Therefore, 
the price factor has most seriously to be considered in any 
purchase. 
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SIMPLIFICATION IN BritisH BUSINESS 


BY CECIL CHISHOLM 


SIMPLIFICATION is the largest and most significant achieve- 
ment of business research to date. It is the fruit of industrial, 
market, and merchandising research as coédrdinated and ap- 
plied to direct whole industries in America, and mainly single 
concerns in this country. It means the getting together of all 
the facts dug up by research on sales and production and the 
laying down from these facts of a program by which produc- 
tion and distribution wastes shall be reduced by the reduction 
in the number of lines, patterns, and sizes. 

The cutting out of whole lines is drastic simplification. Busi- 
nesses have been put on a sounder basis by simple reductions 
in styles and sizes. The Lotus Company, of Stafford, attrib- 
ute much of their continued rapid progress during the past 
twenty years to a program of simplification instituted so long 
ago as 1903 and carried on continuously, with various modifi- 
cations, to the present year. These modifications are impor- 
tant. 

Shoes are not like safety razors. You can satisfy the first 
three customers who come in with the same standard safety 
razor. But a pair of size-five shoes would only fit one customer 
in five who entered the shop. There were thirteen sizes and 
half sizes each in four or five fittings. Now, the firm, like most 
other large houses, had from four hundred to five hundred 
styles. Think of it. 

Lotus made a careful research into just how many of the four 
hundred or five hundred styles in the hundred-odd sizes and 
fittings were most popular. As a result of their investigation, 
they decided to concentrate on twelve styles, giving each in a 
full range of sizes and fittings. This gave but seventy-four items 
in the revised catalogues. 

The United States Department of Commerce has now a 
department of simplified practice, operating to assist entire 
industries in cutting out some of the 25 per cent. of waste 
which it is estimated occurs in the average American indus- 
try before the product reaches the consumer. Here are some 
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of the remarkable results: Bond papers, 105 to 7; chain mal- 
leable, 2,044 to 820; dry cells, 17 to 6; stoves and ranges, 
2,982 to 364; writing papers, 40 to 5; paving brick, 66 to 7. 

To any of my hearers who may be considering the possibility 
of simplifying their own lines, I would say: Remember these 
five points: 

1. Simplification is only applicable within strict limits in this 
country. 

2. It is not applicable to massive engineering products made 
to meet a precise manufacturing need, e.g., a newspaper print- 
ing machine. 

3. It demands initial research into the market, although much 
of this may often be got on previous sales records. 

4. It demands initial research into the production methods of 
the house. 

5. It should not be embarked upon without a knowledge of 
the financial situation. For it necessitates the spending of 
a certain amount of money on both the production and the 
selling now, in order to obtain economies and possibly higher 
sales at a later date. 


THE BUSINESS PRESS 


‘EDITORIAL INDEPENDENCE 


BY PERCIVAL MARSHALL 


NY doubt as to how much or how little connection there 
should be between the editorial and the advertising 
pages of any business paper arises from the prevalence of 

fallacious notions in two directions. At the one extreme we 
have the advertiser who thinks that because he buys adver- 
tising space he has a prescriptive right to more or frequent 
write-ups in the editorial columns and that such write-ups are 
essential to his success. On the other hand, we have the pub- 
lisher who feels that it 1s necessary to sweeten his advertiser, 
and possibly to endeavor to keep him, by arranging for friendly 
editorial comments on his goods. Both these notions are wrong. 
In the first case, an error exists in not realizing that good ad- 
vertising can be, and should be, made strong enough to stand 
alone without so-called editorial support. In the second, the 
error lies in not understanding that strong, independent reader- 
service is the best advertiser-service also, for it attracts around 
the advertisers the best public they could possibly wish to have. 

The fallacy of imagining that editorial write-ups are neces- 
sary to boost the advertisers in a paper is apparent directly one 
glances at the best magazines and class papers. Some of the 
finest advertising media on both sides of the Atlantic are maga- 
zines or general periodicals in which not a single line of editorial 
reference to any advertiser ever appears. The advertisers 
stand or fall by the use they make of the space they purchase 
in the advertising pages, and remarkably successful results are 
obtained. If this can be achieved in a general publication, it 
can be equally well achieved in a business paper. 

It is true that references both to advertisers and non-adver- 
tisers or their goods must occur in the editorial pages of a busi- 
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ness paper, because, in recording the progress of an industry, 
new and improved plant and notable constructive achievements 
must be described, and important news concerning individual 
firms must be given. This is all part of the legitimate news 
service expected by the readers, but my contention is that the 
publication of such matter should lie in the unfettered discretion 
of the editor, and should be determined solely by the intrinsic 
interest or importance of the matter to the reader. Editorial 
independence is not a sign of unfriendliness toward the adver- 
tisers, or of a lack of sympathy with their business aims. It is 
a sign of strength. A paper which is strong editorially has the 
confidence and respect of its readers and is therefore a good 
paper for the advertiser. It may well happen that editorial 
prominence given to particular firms or goods may react to the 
advantage of the advertising department, but this should be an 
effect and not a cause of such publicity. 

There is another form of service rendered by the editorial 
department to the advertiser which is sometimes overlooked. 
The editorial pages are constantly recording new advances in 
science, new methods of manufacture, and new processes of 
production, some or all of which call for new or additional plant 
or materials. The editorial pages stimulate industry or com- 
merce into new activities, and these new activities mean new 
business for the advertisers. This is an infinitely more valu- 
able form of service than the mere boosting of individual goods 
by write-ups. It benefits the whole industrial field, and the 
advertisers should follow it up by telling their part of the 
story through effective copy in their advertising space and 
through efficient sales literature. 


Use or Business PAPERS 


BY PHILIP C. GUNION 


THE advantages of the use of business papers for the techni- 
cal product such as ours in a brief, factorial form, are: 

Flexibility: By the use of publications specifically prepared 
for definite fields, we can exert the most pressure on the fields 
where our need is greatest. We can, therefore, closely parallel 
our advertising and our sales effort at all times. 
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Direct appeal: Steel mill advertisements are written and 
presented to steel mill engineers, textile machinery copy to tex- 
tile mill executives, and so forth in each field. 

Elimination of waste circulation: Readers of business papers 
are general managers, engineers, designers of machinery-manu- 
facturing companies, potential bearing buyers. 

Close tie-up between editorial and advertising appeals. 

Close tie-up between the advertising of the companies that 
use our bearings and our own advertising. 

Use of dominant space is made possible by the relatively 
small cost of space in papers covering definite, concentrated 
fields. 

Economy resulting from flexibility, from direct appeal and 
from elimination of waste circulation. 

Our advertising closely parallels our sales work, and to reach 
the general managers, the engineers, and the designers of com- 
panies manufacturing machinery, we use the business papers. 
For our purpose there are two classifications of business 
papers: one the specific papers going to definite industries, 
such as textile papers, steel mill papers, motor car papers. 
In the other classification are those papers that cover the 
problems common to every industry, such as management, 
material handling, and the generation and transmission of 
power. 

The use of business papers enables us to tell our story to both 
our primary and secondary markets, for they are read alike by 
the manufacturers of machinery and by the users of machinery. 

To carry our message interestingly and convincingly to tech- 
nical men it is necessary that our copy be technically correct, 
conceived by engineers and prepared by engineers, with a 
liberal admixture of human interest, for engineers are as human 
as any one. 

Whenever possible we use complete engineering data about 
actual machinery in named plants, telling just how their opera- 
tion has been improved by the use of our bearings. This data 
is secured from the manufacturers and users of Hyatt equipped 
machines and therefore carries an atmosphere of reality and 
truth as a message from one engineer to another and from one 
company to another. 

In this way we make use of that powerful advertising force, 
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“word of mouth,” which simply means telling one man what 
another man, much like himself, thinks of our product. 

All of our copy is specific. In the textile magazines the ad- 
vantages of Hyatt equipped looms, spinning frames, cards, 
and other textile machinery are presented. In steel mill pa- 
pers we discuss steel mill equipment. And so forth for each 
industry. The nearest approach to general copy is that placed 
in the management and control magazines, in which we adver- 
tise our bearings for material handling equipment and for 
power transmission equipment. Even this copy is specific as 
to type of equipment, but is general as to industry, because 
trucks, cranes, hoists, and conveyers are used in all industries. 

Our preferred illustration is an actual photograph of the 
machinery discussed in the copy, in action if possible, and with 
the proper atmosphere. Even the best artist obtainable can- 
not make a drawing that is as convincing to an engineer as is 
an actual photograph. Those very qualities that make a draw- 
ing artistic are most often the ones that make it look wrong 
to the engineer, but a photograph cannot tell him anything 
but the correct story. 

Because of the important standing of our company among 
manufacturers of anti-friction bearings and because of the uni- 
versality of the use of our bearings, we feel that we should not 
use less than one full page of space for each advertisement. 
If it were ever necessary to expend less money, we would de- 
crease the frequency of our advertising rather than decrease 
the unit of space used. 

I can truthfully state that much of the rapid but healthy 
growth of our company in the past thirty years, from the pro- 
duction of a few hundred bearings a week to many thousands 
a day, can be credited to our advertising in the business papers, 
and I can safely forecast that the major portion of our adver- 
tising appropriations will always be expended in business pa- 
pers. 


DIstRIBUTION TO BritisH MARKETS 


BY A. U. M. HUDSON 


In my opinion, the key to successful distribution is “‘service.” 
Unless the manufacturer can get good “service” from the 
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wholesaler, from the retailer, and from all who are, in any 
way, connected with his trade, he cannot possibly be distribut- 
ing his goods to the best advantage. 

The first and most important question which a manufacturer 
asks himself is, “‘How can I bring my goods before the notice 
of all who are or might be interested?” 

He should first turn instinctively to his trade journal. Such 
a journal, to be of real assistance, must have a circulation which 
covers the whole trade, or, at any rate, a very large percentage 
of it. 

It is essential if manufacturers are to gain the maximum 
benefit from the use of the trade press, that they should take 
the greatest pains to supply good “copy.” 

Here, again, the American trade press is, I think, ahead of 
us in Britain. Compare two copies of journals dealing with 
the same trades and published in America and in this country. 
I think that any one will agree that the “copy” is better in the 
American journal; more trouble seems to have been taken with 
it, and there is a greater originality of ideas. 


PLACE OF DEALER PAPERS IN AMERICAN ADVERTISING 


BY M. P. GOULD 


In America there are 1,281,000 retail establishments; 59,147 
wholesale establishments; or a total of 1,340,000 dealers who 
employ 414,000 bookkeepers, clerks, etc., 170,000 delivery men, 
1,177,000 salesmen, a’ d nearly a million sons and daughters 
who help in the store a _ or part of the time. ‘This total amounts 
to 4,000,000 store owners and helpers, whom the farm bloc 
resolves, for political consumption, to abolish. 

Well, who are the farmers? ‘They are the Americans who 
own or operate 6,400,000 farms and employ 4,050,000 labourers. 

The matter for our consideration at this moment is how to 
reach these 1,340,000 dealers in such an economic, successful 
way that we can help them protect themselves against the 
demagogue in politics who tries to make the 10,500,000 people 
owning and working on farms think that the dealer who sup- 
plies them with their daily necessities, often on long credit, is 
their enemy. 
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The dealer is a useful institution. He is here to stay. He is 
the most economic practical way of distributing merchandise 
from producer and manufacturer to the home of the consumer. 
He is a hard worker. He starts early and works late. He is 
constantly solicited by many salesmen working for local whole- 
salers, specialty promoters, general wholesalers, local man- 
ufacturers, and producers and general manufacturers and 
commission houses. It is a wonder that he has time to wait on 
any customers. 

There are 138 different general classifications of dealers in 
the United States. They read 1,718 dealer journals, which is 
an average of twelve dealer journals to each class of dealer. 
This does not mean that each dealer takes twelve different 
journals. Each trade must be taken as a unit, studied, ana- 
lyzed, and classified. For example, there are 52,000 drug 
stores in America. There are twelve national drug journals 
with a total circulation of 156,000: copies per issue, which is 
an average of three national drug journals for each druggist. 
There are twenty-three local or sectional drug journals, some 
quite useful in their own little territory, but not known at all 
at the other side of the continent. The combined circulation 
of these twenty-three dealer journals may amount to as much 
as that of the twelve national journals, which would mean that 
the average number of drug journals read by the 52,000 drug 
stores Is SIx. 

Briefly the claims for high place for dealer journal advertising 
of a dominant character in American national advertising plans 
may be summed up somewhat like this. Dealer journal adver- 
tising helps to get 100 per cent. dealer distribution on advertised 
products in the shortest possible time: Anything less than 
complete distribution means an equivalent loss to national 
advertisers. For example, 45 per cent. distribution of goods 
means a 55 per cent. loss of your national advertising. For, 
generally speaking, the circulation of national magazines and 
the commanding newspapers follows the productivity of mark- 
ets. Hence on a national advertising campaign costing $200,000, 
but on which you had but 45 per cent. distribution of your goods 
in the national market, there would be a 55 per cent. loss, or the 
equivalent of $110,000, out of the $200,000, which would be 
largely wasted because it would go to localities where the goods 
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were not for sale. How much better it would be to spend 
$10,000, or $15,000, or even $20,000, in dominating dealer 
journal advertising to get the quickest and most complete dis- 
tribution possible. Then practically all of the national adver- 
tising would go where the goods were on sale. 

Dealer journal advertising wins far better dealer display of 
advertised goods and advertising material for store display than 
you can get for the same cost in any other way. 

Dealer journal advertising increases the productive selling 
ability of every salesman, whether he is employed by the adver- 
tiser or by the sales agency, or by the wholesaler, or by the com- 
mission house. 

Dealer journal advertising protects against competition. 
Helps to hold the dealers in line. Prevents most of them being 
carried away by new deals and special concessions and indirect 
subterfuge. It does this because it enables you to keep your 
trade properly posted. 

But most important of all, dealer journal advertising holds 
its very high place in American national advertising plans be- 
cause it furnishes the best evidence to the dealer that you 
recognize and respect his position, his worth in your general 
plan of marketing, and that you come to him as man to man, 
inviting his friendship and codperation and offering him good 
will, fair play, and liberal compensation. 


Tue Business Paper, tHE Highway To AMERICAN MARKETS 


BY JESSE H. NEAL 


Tue history of the publications of a country is indissolubly 
linked with the history of its social, political, ethical, and indus- 
trial development. The current literature of any country 
necessarily is associated with and expressive of the thought, 
ideals, and practices of the times. This rule has been well ex- 
emplified in the rapid growth of the publications we call “ Busi- 
ness Papers’”—the trade, technical, industrial, and class 
periodicals. It is impossible to consider them apart from the 
fields with which they are identified. 

Those papers which may be considered wholly or in part 
“Business Papers” number about 2,300, about equal to the 
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number of daily newspapers. Last year the straight business 
papers in the United States carried between 800,000 and 
1,000,000 pages of advertising, which was placed by 170,000 
advertisers. By a rough estimate, between $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000 was paid out during 1923, by readers for subscrip- 
tions to business papers. 

It may be assumed, I think, that these enormous expenditures 
for business paper service were not made casually or for idle 
amusement. A person may or may not read the general periodi- 
cal literature of his country, but the business press is an eco- 
nomic necessity, it is one of the essential working tools of the 
professions, trades, and industries. 

Through the enjoyment of these common sources of informa- 
tion and inspiration, whole fields have been enabled to advance 
almost as a unit. These intercommunicating highways of 
commercial intelligence have integrated business groups, over- 
come the handicaps of distance, and have aided mightily in 
making one country out of the far-flung territory of the United 
States. Is it any wonder, then, that the most outstanding trend 
in advertising of the present decade has been the pronounced 
swing toward business papers? The advertising world has 
awakened to the fact that modern advertising must take more 
account of specialized publications, of specialized copy, of the 
intensity of specialized reader interest. In a word, Specializa- 
tion in advertising is coming into its own, just as the specializing 
in manufacturing or specialization in selling. The slogan, 
“Tell the world” has been replaced by the sound, common- 
sense principle, “Tell only my possible customers, and tell it in 
their own language, in their own journals.”’ 

In selling in America or anywhere else in the world, it’s safe 
to model your advertising plans after the methods which have 
proved successful in selling through personal salesmen. When 
a sales manager sends out his salesmen, he aims them at the 
buyers he wants to sell. Each salesman is trained to deliver a 
specialized sales message adapted to the particular prospect 
upon whom he may be calling. If the sales manager found one 
of his salesmen making a house-to-house canvass to locate the 
ironmongers’ or the drapers’ shops, quite likely he would sub- 
tract him from his sales force and recommend a commission in 
lunacy. It is just as foolish to send out advertising to make a 
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house-to-house canvass, with the same stereotyped, cut-and- 
dried message to a dozen different kinds of buyers, especially 
if it is sent out in a vehicle which has little or no interest value 
for the ones it is desired to sell. 

Don’t try to sell all of America in one way with one kind of 
advertising. Make or get an accurate survey of your possible 
markets; then link your message to one or more of the business 
papers going directly to your market group. If you want 
accurate and unbiased information regarding American markets 
and American mediums of advertising, drop a line to the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., and you will get it without obliga- 
tion of any kind. Whether you realize it or not, more and more 
of Great Britain’s products are going to be sold in the United 
States. We have come to the parting of the ways, we cannot 
go on forever selling other countries vast quantities of our 
goods without buying their goods to a proportionate extent. 
International debts must eventually be paid in merchandise. 
Gold is but a temporary expedient. 

Few of the English products sold in America have been really 
pushed or merchandised. ‘They have not been sold to Ameri- 
cans. Americans have simply bought them despite the lack 
of advertising and merchandising pressure. Many more retail 
tradesmen could be persuaded to stock English goods if properly 
approached through American trade papers. This was well 
demonstrated by the wonderful trade campaign for Irish linens 
which was run in American trade papers following the war. 

Possibly it is to the credit of British merchandise that so 
much of it has been purchased without the support of definite 
sales plans and modern advertising, but may I venture to ad- 
minister a little prod to undue self-complacency by reminding 
my British friends that littl Cuba exported into the United 
States one million dollars more in merchandise last year than 
did the United Kingdom! English goods now being sold in 
the United States would be sold in greater quantities and at 
less cost if there were a proper organization of sales methods 
and a fair amount of advertising in suitable mediums. 

English or other foreign manufacturers who covet American 
orders need not hesitate to make the attempt if at the outset 
they seek and heed the advice of American business papers cov- 
ering the merchants or the industries in which they are inter- 
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ested. There is no source of information in America so de- 
pendable, so timely, and so accessible. It will cost nothing to 
investigate the American market through these channels, and 
if you are at a loss to know to whom you should apply for such 
data, write to me, and I will see that your inquiries are assigned 
to the proper journals. The buying power of specific American 
markets is enormous in comparison with the small amount of 
money needed to run an adequate campaign in American trade 
or business journals. I will mention just a few by way of ex- 
ample: 

Take the dry goods stores (drapers, you term them), and 
the department stores, one group of our papers reaches 75 
per cent. of the immense buying power of these stores. It is 
a market running into billions of dollars annually. Textiles 
and their products are sold through these stores to the extent 
of $9,000,000,000 yearly. A small item such as buttons totals 
an annual volume of $26,000,000. 

Furniture manufacturers produce merchandise valued at 
$600,000,000 annually, and can be well covered by one or two 
journals. 

Coal mines spend annually $400,000,000 for all manner of 
supplies, machinery, and equipment, and one paper will hit 
most of them. 

Electrical manufacturing industries produce goods which 
sold to the public last year for more than ten billion dollars, 
and this does not include products installed in central power 
stations and industrial plants. The capitalization of central 
electrical power stations alone is placed at $5,800,000,000. 
With a few excellent business journals you can talk to most 
of the buyers in these groups. 

American and Canadian hospitals spent last year $350,000,000 
for new construction and equipment and $525,000,000 for 
maintenance. ‘Two or three papers cover this field. 

The clay products field spends $125,000,000 for supplies, 
repairs, and equipment. You can get the cream of it with one 
paper. 

We spend in the United States more than $1,000, 000,000 
annually for advertising, and if you want a share of that money 
you cannot go after it more efficiently than to use a few of our 
excellent advertising journals. 
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It is easily possible in more cases to effect a complete adver- 
tising coverage in certain markets buying hundreds of millions 
for as little as £1,000 in English currency, and to get, into the 
bargain, the advice and counsel of the publishers. 

Do not get the idea that we are soliciting competition for our 
own American manufacturers. Water seeks its own level. 
What you can make to better advantage you will sell to us, and 
you will not sell to us where our goods are superior or lower in 
price, quality for quality. Furthermore, many of the goods 
we have to buy from you are now taxed with unnecessarily high 
selling costs which we must pay. If we can aid you in the 
adoption of better selling methods we will reap the benefit as 
well as you. 
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Wuat SHOULD THE CHURCH ADVERTISE? 


BY CHARLES STELZLE 


HE Church cannot continue to exist by beating the 
“tom-tom.”’ Nor can the spiritual life of the Church 
be maintained by a threadbare discussion of antiquated 
theology. What the Church should advertise depends upon 
the needs of the times. While the principles and the message 
of the Church are eternal, their application constantly changes. 
The Church should advertise the fact that it has the cure for 
sin. One scarcely gets this impression from the advertising 
that the Church puts out or from the publicity that it gets in 
the newspapers. 

If any business or commercial enterprise in the world had a 
certain remedy for sin, it would become tremendously in earnest 
about it. It would master the entire subject and deal with it 
scientifically, instead of handling it in the superficial manner 
so frequently done by many amateur practitioners in the 
Church. The Church is not primarily a social reform organi- 
zation nor yet a social institution. Its supreme task is spiritual. 
And yet it has an important social message and mission. ‘The 
Church must let a sorrowing world know that it offers comfort 
to the desolate, that it heals the broken-hearted, that it gives 
strength to the weak and the weary. It can advertise no 
greater facts than these, for herein it offers what the world craves 
most earnestly. 

The Church should advertise that it offers opportunity for 
service. It does not urge strong men to accept places of ease. 
If it would win the world to itself, the Church must let the 
world know that it speaks with authority within its own pecu- 
liar field. It should advertise the great positive truths of re- 
ligion. The Church should continue to advertise the great 
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facts of human brotherhood and divine leadership until every 
man and woman everywhere cannot but be influenced by them. 
No generation can do this for any other generation. Each 
must do it for the men and women of its own time, which means 
that advertising the message and the mission of the Church 1s 
a continuous process. 


PuBLICITY AS AN Evanceuistic Mgpium 


BY GEORGE E. ROGERS 


THE evangelistic message and idea does need and deserve 
wider and more efficient publicity than it at present enjoys. 
Ministers and evangelists will not entrust the presentation of 
their evangelical message to advocates with the language and 
gesture of the “stunt-merchant.” If publicists seek for a new 
sphere of enterprise in presenting to the world the Christian 
message, they must display a spirit of sympathy with Christian 
ideals, an intelligent interest in the aims and methods of or- 
ganized religion, and at least a casual recognition of the mis- 
sion and achievement of the Christian Church. 

The greatest opportunity of all for joint action between the 
evangelist and the publicist lies in an efficient and continuous 
attempt to bring the message of the evangel to the eyes, ears, 
and hearts of the people outside the Church. Toward this 
end we covet earnestly your best gifts. Already something 
in the direction indicated has been attempted, something done. 
1 heard recently of one relatively new religious organization 
which is committed to the circulation in English-speaking coun- 
tries, of 40,000,000 pamphlets within the next few years. These 
figures are given under correction, but I have no reason to doubt 
their authenticity. The section of the Church to which I be- 
long is keenly alive to the value of well-informed and well- 
directed publicity. Wesleyan Methodists possess four weekly 
newspapers and a host of monthly circuit magazines. All the 
departments of our Church harness the art of the poster, the 
appeal of the slogan, and the enterprise and genius of the pub- 
licist to their evangelistic activities, adding thousands of mem- 
bers to its organization yearly as a result of intelligent and 
sympathetic publicity. The Catholic Evidence Society is not 
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unaware of its value. The Christian Science Church, by the 
establishment of a network of new centers in this country, and 
the acquisition of numerous adherents, also demonstrates the 
fact that “‘publicity pays” in aggressive evangelistic effort. 
The Christian Student movement with its growing sale of 
splendid literature, the Temperance Council of the Christian 
churches with its up-to-date and “punch-ful” series of posters, 
the Salvation Army with its old-established and effective War 
Cry, all furnish evidence to the necessity and efficacy of pub- 
licity methods. We are making progress! To-day even, the 
Times, the Daily News, the Daily Chronicle, the Westminster 
Gazette, and other great secular newspapers are opening their 
columns to authoritative articles on religous ideals. It is my 
profound conviction that publicity in evangelism does pay, and 
that its returns are in a coinage superscribed by across. I be- 
lieve that the evangelist and the publicist together can enthrone 
in the heart of Britain the ideals of the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. 


WIRELESS AND THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


BY OSCAR E. SEYD 


THE average man and woman are more ready to-day to listen 
to the claims of true religion than ever before. Wireless broad- 
casting offers the world’s preachers a pulpit from which they 
may address vaster congregations than could ever assemble to- 
gether to hear them, but the religious addresses must be at- 
tractively and even entertainingly told. With the different 
interpretations which are still unhappily put upon the meaning 
of Christ, as to the exact manner in which Christians should 
worship, the selection of broadcasting preachers must obviously 
be made with great care. But representatives of all the acknowl- 
edged denominations must be given a hearing from time to time, 
and there are certainly common grounds of Christian belief 
and Christian conduct sufficient for these people to expound 
upon in an interesting manner to the common well-being. 
Propaganda for any particular church would, I suggest, soon 
lead to such general dissension and dissatisfaction that the 
broadcasting of such matter would have to be stopped. 

Equally important is the keeping of the religious address 
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to a reasonable brevity. A quarter of an hour is ample, and 
any trained preacher should be able to pack much helpful 
thought upon a great theme in this time. The various broad- 
casting interests, we may be sure, are willing to devote a reason- 
able proportion of their programs, at any rate on Sundays, to 
religious addresses. They realize that these are acceptable and 
desired by the great majority of their patrons. 

Wireless broadcasting, as a substitute for church attendance, 
must be recognized as entirely useless. Whatever may be one’s 
conception of the most appropriate form of Christian service, 
it must be obvious to all that united worship and praise cannot 
be replaced by sitting at home in an armchair and listening toa 
popular preacher speaking from a broadcasting station! The 
question as to whether services themselves, as apart from 
preaching or the singing of hymns, should be broadcast, is an 
important one, and opinions may differ upon this. Whilst 
there are so many conceptions of the ideal form of Christian 
service, it appears unlikely that the broadcasting of any par- 
ticular one will meet with general satisfaction. One thing in 
this connection appears to me as indisputable. It is that 
sacramental services should never be broadcast. Although our 
conception of the sacramental office of the ministry and even 
of sacraments themselves may differ, I should say that such 
services as marriages, the ordination or consecration of ministers, 
the dedication or consecration of buildings, baptism, and the 
celebration of Holy Communion, are never subjects for people 
to listen-in to. Their very essence demands the actual pres- 
ence of those who believe in their efficacy. 

Once a week a series of attractively worded notices forecast- 
ing the religious activities for the ensuing Sunday and week 
should be broadcast from each station. With the codperation 
of religious bodies, it should be easy for the broadcasting edi- 
tors to comprise, say, a five-minute talk on what is about to 
take place, and who will be speaking in a number of representa- 
tive churches. Many newspapers are now giving publicity to 
such a feature as this in their Saturday issues, and one has 
confidence in its interest and usefulness as a propaganda me- 
dium. Such a feature, I feel sure, can be made a very welcome 
addition to the notice of forthcoming events which are now 
ordinarily broadcast, and they might do a great deal of good 
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by attracting people who were not hitherto interested in re- 
ligion, to attend one or other of the numerous places of worship 
which offer them spiritual enlightenment and consolation. 


Wuat THE Y. M. C. A. Owes to PUBLICITY 


BY SIR ARTHUR K. YAPP 


In a sense the Young Men’s Christian Association owes its 
very existence to advertising. In 1914-15 it emerged from 
comparative obscurity and became known through the civilized 
world. First, because it did its job delivering the goods; and 
next, because it advertised to the world what it was doing. 

Early in the war the association tried a great experiment in 
advertising, which fortunately proved a great success. It was 
something absolutely new as far as Christian work is concerned. 
Under able direction of experts a vigorous publicity campaign 
was launched in the daily and weekly press. Whole-page ad- 
vertisements were inserted, at heavy cost, and were generously 
supported by editorial reference and comments. 

Even more effective, from the advertising point of view, was 
the fact that letters written on Young Men’s. Christian Asso- 
ciation notepaper, with the red triangle prominently and un- 
ostentatiously displayed thereon, were written to nearly every 
home, practically every day, from one of the fighting fronts, or 
from one of the great base camps. LEvery letter was an ad- 
vertisement, as the little red triangle was totally unknown be- 
fore the war, but in a few months became as familiar as the Red 
Cross itself. Many of these letters contained a striking account 
of the value of the work that the association was accomplishing 
amongst men. 


Hundreds read like this: 


If you have money to give, give it to the Y. M. C. A. in return for what they are 
doing for us out here. 


A letter written in 1917 from the Sinai Desert to a father in 
Birmingham read: 


The hardships we have to endure out here are almost incredible, but when- 
ever we come across a hut or a tent with the Red Triangle, it is like a little bit 
of heaven in a world that otherwise is all hell. 


Be FE ots 


ani. 


“ 2a nigga tae ape oP ape alin 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PUBLICITY 


BY REV. WALTER H. ARMSTRONG 


THE great task of the Church to-day is to make Jesus known. 
Here is this world of human life with all its sins and sorrows, 
hopes and fears, longings and needs. And right in the midst of 
it there standeth One whom it knoweth not. Yet He it is who 
can save it and keep it. How best can we make Him known? 
We do not want to make ourselves known, we do not even want 
to make the Church known. But we do want to make Him 
known. And if the church advertising department of this inter- 
national advertising convention, of which my friend Mr. F. E. 
Potter is the chairman, can tell us how to do this in a way that 
is more effective and at the same time truly fitting, then the 
thanks of the churches will be due to the convention and the 
kingdom of our God and of His Christ be more firmly estab- 
lished in industrial life, reflecting its benefit on the social re- 
lationship of all nations. 

I reiterate that in this great harmonizing and coérdinating 
plan the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World will have, 
and must have, a great part, and the communities themselves, 
developing with a due regard for other communities, each one 
growing in direct proportion in the service they render to the 
whole, and I believe that this splendid convention in London, 
visualizing as it does the ultimate in community development 
to thousands upon thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
world, must have an effect that will be lasting and beneficial 
far beyond the most optimistic dreams of those who conceived 
it. 

Art APPLIED TO CHURCH ADVERTISING 


BY REV. TOM SYKES 


Tue value of the art of advertising for the ministry of the 
Church cannot be doubted. It is an effective means of attract- 
ing attention, awakening interest, inspiring wonder, and _ in- 
sinuating suggestion. ‘To-day, after the catastrophe of a great 
war and in view of the disappointments of more than five years 
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of peace, there is great need to discern the times and recognize 
that in the people there is a great longing for something emanci- 
pating and constructive. Life seems so unsatisfying to multi- 
tudes that they give themselves over to pleasure-seeking and 
sport, anything to pass the time away. The Church’s business 
is to make life worth living. To announce its competency to 
achieve this is a boon and a blessing to men. Why leave the 
field to quacks and cranks when we can purvey the sane and 
the good? 

Speaking more particularly of the Briton and his attitude to 
religion enhances the importance of church advertising. We 
may discern beneath the surface a common respect toward 
things spiritual which is very shy and modest. This is due in 
the main to a peculiarity and rich variety of temperament. 
As Emerson says in his “English Traits,” “The Anglo-Saxon 
is not so much a temperament as an anthology of tempera- 
ments.’ On the spiritual side of his nature there has always 
been an untamed quantity resolute and ready to break out in 
new directions. Anything daring, heroic, unselfish appeals 
and wins. If the Church advertises a salvation which is a 
system of safety, she may as well spare herself the trouble. 
If she announces salvation through risk and dangers and sacri- 
fice, there will be no lack of volunteers. We must also discern 
a certain want of idealizing which has singular results. Any- 
thing of stunt, extravagance, or camouflage is repellent. Even 
if we are rough let us be real. As Tawney says, “The normal 
Briton is more concerned about the state of the roads than his 
place upon the map.” He does not indulge glowing antici- 
pations about the future, but concentrates attention on the 
concerns of the day. His interest gathers around the practical 
matter of fact rather than prospectinginfutures. A widesweeping 
context which would give proportion to outlook and symmetry 
to action is frequently neglected, though it is very necessary. 
He often asks, “What is the good of it?” forgetting that some- 
times the best good does nothing, but is everything. His 
political and economic utilities cramp and foreshorten his social 
and religious imagination. There is a delightful story told of 
a minister who was artistic and poetical and occupied his spare 
time conducting tourists around the lake district. One day 
he brought a party to his favorite point of view commanding a 
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rich and far-stretching landscape. He was on the point of 
breaking out into poetical descriptions of the scenery when his 
wife, who was a well-domesticated person, impulsively ejacu- 
lated, “My, wouldn’t this be a fine spot for drying clothes!”’ 
Needless to say the minister’s poetry never got started. The 
dear lady in question admirably sums up the. attitude of many 
people to the ideal sides of life. They cannot see the land- 
scape for the possible clothes line. They are hobbled and 
limited by the paltry laundry view. I seriously suggest that 
this calculating utilitarian attitude to life will seriously test the 
competency of advertisement to draw the eye from the hori- 
zontal to the perpendicular and give the soul a glance at the 
hilltop. It will require all the skill in the art of suggestion to 
stimulate interest and awaken wonder. 


THe Personat Toucu IN Cuurcu ADVERTISING 


BY B. WHITWORTH HIRD 


Tue Church has suffered because men have had a miscon- 
ception of the value of advertising as an elevating force. They 
have said in effect if not in words: “You must not advertise 
religion, to attempt to apply the familiar methods of publicity 
which are common, to vulgarize and make less sacred the great 
truth wrapped up in the life of our churches.” I believe that 
one of the chief reasons why we have met together this after- 
noon is because our best instincts tell us that this attitude of 
trying to shield our religious ordinances and our Christian 
organizations from the glare of publicity is an entire miscon- 
ception of our purpose and our mission. 

Where you are making an appeal to a body of people, about 
something which concerns their personal aspirations and ideals, 
and which must ultimately affect their character and their 
destiny, you must get away from generalities and from merely 
giving publicity to the existence of the church as a building or 
association, and you must make your impression almost entirely 
along personal and individual lines. I have found that in con- 
nection with the church work with which I have the honor 
to be associated few things have been so effective in the long run 
as a carefully worded typewritten letter, duplicated by the best 
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process, and either signed separately or with a signature block, 
well produced. With the letter one may or may not enclose a 
little folder or handbill containing more particulars than the 
letter itself. 

The letter must, of course, contain a personal note, and be 
written in a friendly manner. I have used form letters in all 
sorts of ways and they have enormously increased the interest 
in the work of our church. I believe it would well repay any 
church for its minister to send out to its members a personally 
signed letter every few weeks. 


Tue CINEMA AND THE CHURCH 


BY REV. FRED W. CHUDLEIGH 


AUTHORITIES are agreed after long experiments that lessons 
taught by the motion picture film are more easily learned and 
longer retained than by any other means. So if religion is 
taught by the moving pictures the heart and mind are more 
likely to be impressed than by the spoken word. It is true 
to say that what one sees impresses more than what one hears. 

But unless the film can be used to teach Christian principles 
and inculcate Christian virtues, it would not be advisable to use 
it merely as a means of attracting the outsider. Fortunately, 
there are many films with great moral and religious lessons. 

The urge to come to worship must be strong and the attrac- 
tion should be inside the church. Simply to invite people to 
come without supplying something which makes them want 
to come is so much lost labor. 

In the old days house-to-house visitation was a great power. 
If a minister and his workers set out to canvass a neighbor- 
hood it made an appreciable difference in the congregation. 

Brass bands, once a great attraction, no longer bring the 
people to the church. ; 

Striking posters outside the church have their use, but they 
must be attractive. At the present time the cinema film is the 
greatest attraction to the somewhat thoughtless public. It is 
estimated that the whole population of England and Wales goes 
to the pictures twice a week. The film is enormously popular 
and it has come to stay. It is a power in the world either for 
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good or evil. At one time it was in the hands of the Church 
and the earliest films were produced with the Church in view. 

The films, too, can be used with great advantage for ex- 
clusively children’s performances. This is an open field, as 
there are few if any cinemas run entirely for children. 

Three years ago we began an interesting experiment on these 
lines at the Stepney Central Hall. For a long time we had 
realized the great need there is for children’s cinemas. After 
visiting children’s matinées at which we saw pictures quite 
unsuitable for children from several points of view, we decided 
to try a children’s cinema every night of a week. We are in 
possession of a large airy hall which seats comfortably 1,000 
children. Nothing appeals to the average child like the moving 
pictures. One has only to visit a children’s gathering to under- 
stand what a power the film has upon the child mind; the in- 
tentness with which they follow the picture, the cheering of the 
hero, the unmerciful booing of the villain, show that the moving 
picture can be a power either for good or evil. 

As our hall is situated in the poorest part of London, we 
charge only a penny for the performance, which lasts about an 
hour and a half. We find that this small amount enables us to 
meet all our expenses. During the winter months the audiences 
average 1,000 a night, during the summer about 500. One 
object is to provide films which are psychologically correct 
for children as well as being free from any objectionable features. 
We have never had any difficulty in finding the right sort of 
picture. Our chief object is to instruct and help the children 
to good ideas and actions. But while this is our object it would 
never do to put on merely educational and moral films. Unless 
the children are amused and interested they will not come. 
They love most the film “that makes yer laugh.”’ 


Space FoR CuurcH ADVERTISEMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS 


BY JAMES WRIGHT BROWN 


Ir Is unnecessary for me to speak of interest in the Church 
on the part of editors and managers of the great news asso- 
ciations of the United States: the Associated Press, the United 
Press, the International News Service. All of these wire serv- 
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ices carry church news when it is timely and in their judgment 
of general public interest. The church story must be told in 
the home and in the market place as well as in the church. 
Furthermore, it must be interestingly presented, just as most 
newspaper features are presented invitingly. 

Without any argument or exposition on my part, I think you 
will agree that this theme pre-supposes a steadfast belief on the 
part of forward-looking churchmen in the following funda- 
mentals: 

1. Every newspaper throughout the world has space for 
church advertisements for sale, just as every newspaper has 
space for sale, at a fair price, for almost any commodity. 

2. The publication of church advertisements in all news- 
papers would prove to be highly desirable and beneficial, both 
pee the standpoint of the church and of the newspaper. | 

The high average of intelligence on the part of the English- 
speauit peoples of the world is due, in large measure, to the 
ability of the average man in the street to buy every week-day 
the news of the world and the views of the leaders of opinion 
at a price that he can well afford to pay—a few pennies at 
most. 

4. The philosophy of Jesus Christ, with the five cardinal 
points of faith, is the solvent for all the ills that affect mankind. 

5. A great Church exists to-day outside the churches, in need 
of the ministrations of His love; a great body of Christian 
people who are not in any way affiliated with the established 
churches. 

6. The newspapers have won the confidence of this great 
multitude and possess its good will and interest. 

It seems to me perfectly obvious, therefore, that every news- 
paper has space for church advertisements, and that it is highly 
desirable that every church should proclaim the Gospel mes- 
sage through the columns of the newspapers. 

I think I should emphasize my deep conviction that in church 
advertising, as with most commercial advertising, to be success- 
ful, space of sufficient size must be employed regularly to 
tell the story adequately. Church advertising, like all other 
advertising, should be placed on a regular schedule; not run 
spasmodically; not published only on special occasions; but 
published consistently, persistently, and consecutively. 
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Frrst Steps In CyourcnH ADVERTISING 


BY PAUL T. CHERINGTON 


THE work of the Church may be said to be broadly the preser- 
vation of spiritual truth and helping men to live by it. It will 
be my purpose for a few moments to examine the nature of the 
task of the modern Church to see what, if anything, modern 
business has to offer to the modern Church in the performance 
of this task. 

Now suppose we take a problem, and see what would be the 
most reasonable method of handling it if it were the problem 
of a modern business house. The first thing which any careful 
business house would do would be to make a thorough study of 
its market; the second probably would be to make a careful 
study of the plant both as to its inherent efficiency and its 
adaptation to the task in hand. The next step would be a 
careful study of competition, to see whether the plant and its 
selling methods, after all possible improvements had been 
made, compared favorably with the equipment and methods 
of those with whom it was going to compete. Another point 
which would be gone over with great thoroughness would be 
the product; and no effort would be spared to see that the prod- 
uct not only was good but that it was adapted to the market 
and put up in such form that the market would take care 
of it. 

In other words, in the case of a decrepit business, advertising 
probably would not be undertaken profitably until after the 
whole business had been studiously investigated, and a con- 
clusion reached whether it was really wiser to organize or to 
close up. 

After these things are done we come to what may be called 
the last stage—that is, advertising—setting before the people 
in the right way the right message concerning a product and a 
producer and an equipment which beforehand had been made 
as right as possible. But before this can be done there must 
be an actual mathematical knowledge of conditions within and 
without the individual church. There is no greater folly in 
business than the folly of advertising when it is not backed up, 
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not only by the goods, but by the ability to deliver them under 
satisfactory conditions. 


A Great Vistion—Can It Be REALIZED? 


BY A. E. WISEMAN 


Wuart is our main purpose in advocating the advertising of 
religion? I believe it is a very deep and fundamental purpose. 
It is to bring the great public face to face with the fact that 
the Church of Christ, irrespective of denomination, stands for 
something that is vital to the well-being of mankind. 

What is likely to be the most successful form of advertising 
religion? Shall we advertise creeds and doctrines? Shall we 
advertise theology? Shall each denomination of the Christian 
Church advertise the phase of truth to which it gives special 
emphasis? Or shall we seek in one great codperalive movement 
to demonstrate the essential unity of the Church, and that it is 
carrying out a work that is vital to the well-being of mankind? 
I have no doubt in my own mind that whatever may be said 
for the value of the other alternatives I have mentioned, 
the last one, if it can be achieved, embodies the successful 
method. 

If it is true that public opinion says that the work of the 
Church consists in preaching sermons, attending public worship, 
splitting theological hairs, carrying on denominational disputes, 
and opposing the desires of a pleasure-loving people, let us show 
them that this is nothing more than a bitter and undeserved 
caricature of the religion represented by the Church of Christ. 
Let us start by doing something that commands the attention 
of the whole nation and challenges popular opinion. Give the 
nation an opportunity of seeing what Christianity is doing by 
similar means to those exemplified at Wembley in the interests 
of the industry and products of the British Empire. Let us 
organize a vast and comprehensive exhibition and demonstra- 
tion of Christian activity. What more striking advertisement 
of religion could you wish for than to bring together at Olympia, 
in the very heart of the nation, representative exhibits and 
demonstrations of philanthropic and other organizations whose 
main inspiration and support are centered in Christianity? 


el > die 
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Forms or Cuyurcu ADVERTISING 


BY JOHN CLYDE OSWALD 


Tue biggest thing in the life of every community is the 
Church. It is the center from which good influence radiates in 
every direction. We are beginning to find this out in America, 
and to learn that effort expended in behalf of the Church carries 
a dividend of the most positive character. 

We believe that the Church has a message for the man in the 
street, as we call him, and that in attempting to interest him in 
the message, we have to compete with many other attempts to 
attract his interest. In America we use all forms of advertis- 
ing in church promotion work. They include newspaper ad- 
vertisements, posters, street-car cards, printed circulars sent 
through the mail and distributed by hand to residents and to 
passers-by in the street; bulletin announcements, etc. 

In cases where the publicity work for churches has been done 

with marked ability the results have been correspondingly great. 
Many a church in American cities has through energetic and 
vigorous yet dignified publicity become a center of religious and 
social activity. Such churches, however, I am sorry to have 
to say, are very much in the minority. It is the rule rather 
than the exception for church edifices in America to be not even 
half filled but a quarter filled. We spend millions in erecting 
and maintaining beautiful church buildings that are partly 
occupied for three or four hours out of the weekly one hundred 
and sixty-eight. 
_ The fault is not in what the churches have to offer. The 
world was never better than at the present time and the credit 
for that fact lies in the work done by the people of God. Church 
service was never more interesting, more worthwhile, more in- 
spiring than at present. Slowly the leaven is working, but it 
ought to work faster. The wonder is almost that it has worked 
at all. If other institutions, notably business institutions, were 
conducted with the same lack of business promotion ability that 
characterizes the average church as an institution, they would 
fail utterly. 
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ReEportTING CHurcH EVENTS 


BY JAMES SCHERMERHORN 


Wry is there not material to attract the discriminating sifter 
of news values in the miracles, the redemptions, the transfor- 
mations, the expiations, the inspirations that proceed out of the 
seemingly prosaic and somber proceedings of the meeting house? 
Henry Drummond said no one will find Heaven who does not 
take a little of it with him. No chronicler of religious happen- 
ings, great or small, will find beauty, romance, adventure, thrill, 
human interest in the scheduled or spontaneous proceedings of 
the House of God who does not take some religion with him 
when he goes there. 

If to the worldly mindedness of the editor he adds his own 
cynicism, scoffing, or misunderstanding, it will not be remark- 
able if he returns as empty-handed as the tyro of the staff who 
reported: “Nothing doing at that wedding you sent me to cover. 
Groom failed to show up, bride fainted, and the whole thing 
fizzled. It was a fool errand, all right!” 

You cannot gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. 
Untrained, unattuned to the unsearchable riches of the religious 
realm, one will look in vain for such seizure of the significant 
and colorful in church routine as the reporter who tarried after 
all the other chroniclers had forsaken as inconsequential the 
burning woodshed to recount the rescue at risk of life of a pet 
kitten. Love of animals is so universal, there was an imme- 
diate and widespread receptivity for the story. ‘There is so 
much yearning and tempest in city-weary souls, that the inter- 
preter and historian who looks deeply and sympathetically into 
religion’s outreach for the restless and unsaved is bound to 
produce copy that will go over. But he must bring to his most 
essential of all reportorial tasks as definite equipment as the 
financial and sporting expert, no matter how disposed the un- 
regenerate authority at the desk may be to accept the dictum 
that there are too many people who think they are religious 
who are only bilious. 

Link genius with newspaper fidelity and personal appreciation 
of the reasonableness of religion, and what do you have? Not 
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the musty atmosphere that the makers of journals associate 
with worship, nor the dry-as-dust details of religious pro- 
grams; but that insight into human emotions that has in other 
realms inspired achievements that have thrilled the world. 
Assign the artist to church or prayer meeting and you have 
Rubens’s “‘Descent from the Cross” or da Vinci’s “Last Sup- 
per.” You have the “Angelus” and “‘The Endless Prayer.” 
Deathless results, all of them, from covering that phase of pub- 
lic ceremonies which the desk tells the staff to ignore unless 
something scandalous or freakish breaks. Send the poet to do 
sermons or testimonies and human hearts the world around are 
soothed and sustained by “Paradise Lost and Regained” and 
by “The Idylls of the King.”” What are you doing, dramatist? 
Hike out to the Church of the Covenant and get a play; ‘‘The 
Servant in the House” or “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back” or “The Fool” restore to the stage a large measure of its 
earliest mission as an instrumentality of consecrated service. 
Give the composer the assignment to look after religion or the 
Church and humanity is mellowed by “The Messiah”’ or “‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light.’”’ For years an English pastor provided the 
militant cadence to which all Christendom marched as Christian 
soldiers, going forth to war. Let the camera man have a chance 
at the sterile and stupid department of city developments 
known as the Sunday school or the Bible class and there stream 
across the screen the sublime scenes, characters, pageantries, 
and spectacles of the Old Testament under the title of “The 
Ten Commandments” or “‘ After the First Six Days.” 


PUBLICITY FOR A LOCAL CHURCH 


BY SYDNEY WALTON 


Looxine at publicity from the broader point of view, it can- 
not be regarded as a common or vulgar thing. It is a form of 
energy that can be harnessed to the very highest purposes. 
There is already a good deal of church publicity. Every local 
church prints something; it announces its list of services; it is- 
sues leaflets or handbills advertising various gatherings; it issues 
a monthly parish magazine or paper. Iam urging that a begin- 
ning should be made in extending the use of publicity for the 
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service of local churches by starting with what is already in use. 

All church publicity should be attractively done; made as 
beautiful as possible in the same spirit that cares for the beauty 
of the shrine. God’s own message comes to us in most beautiful 
language. There is exalted imagery in the message of Isaiah, 
in the Psalms, in the Gospels, and in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Think of the wonderful care and craftsmanship that were used 
in olden times to multiply copies of the Scriptures by hand and 
reflect that this care and precision have now become a tradition 
with those firms that print our Bible. To be a “Bible House”’ 
indicates a very high standard of printing efficiency. We should 
aim at the most beautiful presentation of the Church’s message 
and this beauty would be itself an act of worship. Church 
publicity extends to other elements besides paper and _ print. 
It involves the care of the fabric of the actual building; it should 
be maintained in a most beautiful and attractive condition; the 
music should be good, and the welcome extended to visitors 
should be winsomely done. Publicity is both an internal and 
external thing. Its outward appearance should be the manifes- 
tation of its inward spirit. 

The whole idea of beauty is one of the most cherished things 
in the Church. The church spire is not only a thing of beauty 
but it is also publicity. It grew out of the snows because North- 
ern architects, unlike their classic fellows, had to build roofs at 
sharp angles to resist the climatic conditions. The spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral is a standing advertisement as well as an 
inspiration. In applying publicity to the Church, therefore, we 
are only asking the Church to do something that has already 
been done before but in a new light and to meet new conditions. 


Tut NeEep ror CHurcH ADVERTISING 


BY REV. W. J. STIDGER 


Tue Church has need of attracting attention just as every 
other institution of God on earth. The flowers at a certain 
time of the year advertise their wares with utter abandonment 
but to instinctive need. They have need of pollen to fertilize 
and reproduce themselves, so they flare forth in brilliant colors, 
alluring perfume, and attract the bee which trades the pollen 
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from his wings and feet for the sweet nectar that the flower 
affords. ‘This is a very real form of advertising in answer to a 
need that the flower has. The birds of the air adorn them- 
selves with brilliant plumage and alluring song in order to ad- 
vertise their wares in answer to a world-old need that is in 
their breasts. They do not sit demurely in the background and 
await the coming of their destiny. They lure, attract, and call 
it, brazenly and openly, because they have need of what they 
seek to fulfill their ordained destiny. 

So ought it to be with the Church. Always conservative, the 
Church has refused to use publicity to any great extent because 
the average preacher has said: “If they want the Church, let 
them come to us. If they haven’t sense enough to accept this 
great truth, let them perish in their ignorance.” There has 
been a certain strange and tragic aloofness on the part of the 
Church. This was not Christ’s way, for he said that we should 
go out into the highways and byways and compel them to 
come in. 

The quickest way to end a career of a bad product is to adver- 
tise it widely. So it is with the Church. If all advertising is 
not backed up by great preaching it were well not to advertise. 
To advertise and not deliver means death to preacher and 
Church. Great preaching must back up great publicity always. 
The day of great preaching Is not past. Great audiences make 
great preaching. The first need in church publicity is to have 
something to talk about. 

The second great need is program. People are tired of go- 
ing to church Sunday after Sunday and knowing everything 
that is going to happen. There is no element of variety or 
surprise in the average church service. From childhood on it 
has been the same. ‘The first thing that we had need to do is to 
shoot the salt solution of variety into our church programs. 
Let us get the element of surprise into our programs. Let 
us build up a program that puts the note of expectancy into 
eu services and then it will creep unconsciously into our pub- 
icity. . 

The third need of the Church is to have a great and alluring 
purpose behind its publicity. People feel purpose. It does not 
need to be diagrammed. It does not need to be put into blue 
prints. It can be felt. The people are incurably religious. 
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Man has buried in his soul this instinct to worship. In the 
Church of to-day he does not detect any great purpose to re- 
spond to that hunger in his heart. He does detect a great 
desire for form and ceremony on the part of the Church. He 
does detect a great desire to perpetuate itself on the part of the 
Church. He detects the fact that the average church is linked 
with capitalistic interests. The average man detects that the 
Church has often been used as an institution to hush the unrest 
of the masses—eyen to exploit the masses—but not to serve 
humanity. Therefore, the great need of the Church is a pur- 
pose that is so unselfish, so clear, so pure, so holy that the world 
will feel it. No amount of advertising will lure when the world 
detects the lack of this great purpose behind its advertising. 
That purpose must be to serve humanity, to lift humanity to 
God, to save the souls of men. That is the most alluring thing 
that the Church has to offer in its publicity, and it has a tremen- 
dous need to get this purpose into its soul. The greatest need 
of the Church is for a publicity backed by a new program, a 
great purpose, and great preaching. ‘The world will listen to 
this. 


COOPERATION IN CHURCH ADVERTISING 


BY HERBERT H. SMITH 


Durinc the last three years the Church Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World has been 
a constructive force in urging churches and newspapers to use 
copy which attempts to persuade non-churchgoers to go to some 
church, it matters little which one, and thus to raise the whole 
level of thinking of the community, rather than to confine 
themselves to small space and to routine announcements. 
Newspapers have responded in large number to this effort. 
Last summer more than eight hundred daily newspapers asked 
the Church Advertising Department to send them copy which 
could be used to increase attendance of local churches. 

There are twenty papers in America which during ordinary 
busy church seasons have a page or more of display advertise- 
ments of local churches. Some of these papers have as many 
as four or five pages. Practically all of the advertisements, 
however, are based on the style which the Church Advertising 
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Department is attempting to improve, they all seek to attract 
attention by proclaiming the name of the individual church. 
Isn’t, for example, an advertisement with a headline, “What Is 
the Worth of Your Soul?” better designed to attract attention 
than if it had been headed “Presbyterian Church’’? Or this 
one: “Try again; suppose you did decide a year ago to go to 
church every Sunday and suppose you have failed to keep your 
resolution—try again!” | 

Great as is the extent of advertising by individual churches 
in America, perhaps the most significant development has been 
that of joint advertising, or codperation in paying the expense 
of inserting advertisements which are signed jointly by churches 
in a certain community or of a certain denomination. The ad- 
vertising club of one of the large cities in the Middle West, for 
example, solicited funds and wrote the copy for advertisements 
for union services of fifteen churches during the summer. An- 
other group of churches in a small New Jersey town joined in a 
series of advertisements. It proclaims: “‘’The Church is a con- 
structive force in any community. The standards of our life, 
the conception we have of right and wrong, may be traced to 
our parents and grandparents who have been diligent in church 
attendance.” 

A county Sunday-school association in Colorado set before the 
readers of the paper the necessity of a larger proportion of the 
population attending Sunday school. Five churches in a small 
suburb of Philadelphia joined in paying $1.25 a week for a 
year in setting before the people of the community some of the 
reasons why they should attend church. 

Coéperation by newspapers in America, and I mean both the 
United States and Canada, takes two forms. Many papers 
gladly devote quarter pages or more in an endeavor to build 
up the attendance of all the churches in town. Others sell 
space, very often at a reduced rate. A growing number of 
papers solicit from firms and individuals a monthly contribu- 
tion which pays for a page on which are listed all the churches 
in town, together with a brief statement setting forth the place 
of the church in the community. The names of the contributors 
frequently are also printed. A campaign on behalf of the 
churches of Rochester, N. Y., used copy similar to the declara- 
tion of President Harding regarding the need of the spirit of 
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Christ. A very good form for newspapers is where the center 
of the material is changed each week and it is designed to at- 
tract people to some church, the names and location of all the 
churches being presented. The announcements of the local 
churches are printed beneath the general appeal. Another 
style of joint advertising in which the paper codperates is this 
wherein a picture of each church is also given. It is used in ten 
or a dozen different towns of America. 

An interesting variation in the codperation of commercial 
enterprise with churches is an example from a factory town not 
far from New York. For instance, a department store inserts 
in the middle of its display advertisement a reinforcement of 
the message of a group of churches in town which on another 
page has its own invitation to worship. 


CIRCULATION 


Tue Avupit BuREAU or CIRCULATIONS 


BY O. C. HARN 


HE necessity of nonpartisan audits of circulation state- 
PP ent it seems to me is obvious, but the reasons for them 

are not always fully comprehended. It is not that pub- 
lishers are all guilty of wilful misrepresentation. That does 
happen, or at least did happen in America, in a percentage of 
cases. A much commoner cause of trouble and misinformation 
was the lack of uniformity in the use of terms. The words 
“subscriber,” “reader,” “‘renewals,” “net paid,” “premiums,” 
*circulation’’—these and many others meant widely different 
things to different publishers, and even when we had advanced 
to the stage of having audits by certified public accountants the 
variations in terms and methods of audits prevented any satis- 
factory comparison of values. Previous to the organization of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations ten years ago everything was 
in chaos, so far as any real knowledge of circulation facts is 
concerned. Organized efforts had previously been made to get 
at them, but not until the idea of a codperative effort by all 
three interests concerned was adopted did success come. When 
publishers, advertisers, and agents got together on it the ques- 
tion was solved. I feel perfectly safe in asserting that this is 
the essential plank without which no successful auditing system 
can be built. 


Tue Aupit BuREAU AND THE AGENCY 


BY STANLEY RESOR 


In 1910, to handle the work of the selection of media and 
purchase of space our company had seven high-priced special- 
ists: three in the newspaper field, two in the magazine field, and 
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one in each of the other divisions. In addition to these heads 
of department and their staffs, approximately half of the time of 
all the representatives and a very substantial part of the time 
of the principals had to be devoted to the question of circulations 
and rates. This meant, because of the amount of time and 
money necessary to get at this question, of the other depart- 
ments there were either none or they were of the most meager 
description. 

In those days, when an advertiser selected his agency, a very 
great consideration with him was the agent’s knowledge of cir- 
culations and rates. ‘This was the situation prior to the forma- 
tion of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

To-day this same agency, for example, with a business six 
times as great as it was then, has no more people in its space- 
buying departments than it had in 1910. The time of the 
principals and representatives necessary to devote to this work 
has been reduced to a minimum. Much that was then original 
work has been reduced to a purely clerical function. The 
money saved in this way has provided highly trained specialists 
in research and marketing, in writing, in illustrating, and in 
investigations. Advertising became so productive that it won 
a respect, confidence, and standing which have established a basis 
for still further progress. 

In America we have been trying for more than two years to 
devise some method by which these audits would be extended 
to the outdoor field. The obstacle is not any reluctance on the 
part of the outdoor companies to subscribing to the audit, but 
the inability at the present time of the Audit Bureau to extend 
its services this far. The president of the chief outdoor system 
in America told me two years ago when this question was 
brought up that in his judgment an audit of the showings on 
his boards, or hoardings as you call them, would be worth more 
to his company than the addition of fifty salesmen. 

At the last meeting of the executive board of the Agency 
Association plans were perfected for the immediate taking up 
of research work on a qualitative analysis of circulation, com- 
mencing where the present figures and analyses of the Audit 
Bureau necessarily leave off. The analysis of quality is ob- 
viously more difficult than the study of quantity. But without 
the certain knowledge of quantity and distribution of circula- 
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tion which the Audit Bureau made possible, no start could have 
been made on the study of quality. 


Tue Aupit BuREAU AND THE NEWSPAPER 


BY LOUIS WILEY 


Tue Audit Bureau of Circulations aids the honest publisher. 
There is the service of the Bureau simply put. It is of indis- 
pensable and inestimable value to the honest publisher and does 
no injustice to the dishonest. It is a bulwark of legitimate 
publishing enterprise. 

Two significant facts would make an Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations a necessary agency in newspaper advertising in the 
United States if one did not exist to deal with both newspapers 
and magazines. One of these facts is the number of our news- 
papers. In the continental United States there are 2,313 daily 
newspapers, and 17,778 newspapers with less frequent publica- 
tion, distributed over a territory of more then 3,000,000 square 
miles. For advertising agencies to gather individually the in- 
formation necessary to intelligent and effective advertising con- 
cerning the dailies alone would be impossible. Any attempt to 
do so would fall so far short of success as to make space buying 
the most hazardous of businesses instead of one in which ex- 
pectations based upon scientific procedure are nearly always 
realized and often exceeded. ‘The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
establishes a dependable basis for advertising. But fundamen- 
tally the point I wish to make is that, from the publisher’s point 
of view, our future prosperity and success are inextricably tied 
up with the task of making advertising rest solidly on the basis 
of unassailable facts. ‘To permit advertising to be built up on 
a shaky foundation of misleading circulation statements would 
be to imperil our future even if we had no other concern in en- 
forcing honesty in our business. ‘The more advertising is made 
an exact science the greater will be its place in our vast organi- 
zation of modern business; and the Bureau is an agency helping 
us toward that goal. 

The second significant fact which would require an Audit 
Bureau of Circulations for newspapers alone, if no other existed, 
is that in the United States more than in any other country the 
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newspapers have come to be the recognized medium for by far 
the greater volume of advertising placed in all publications. 
The distinctions between national and local advertising in the 
United States are distinctions which do not obtain in the same 
degree in other countries. By national advertising we mean 
not official or government advertising, but the advertising of 
companies having nation-wide distribution of their products. 
The newspapers have always, of course, dominated the local 
advertising field, but of late years we have been recognized as 
the local medium for national advertising as well. For instance, 
the newspaper which I have the honor to represent carried last 
year the announcement of more than 800 national firms. 

It hardly seems possible that the actual creation of the Bureau 
dates back no further than a meeting ten years ago in June in 
Chicago. That meeting was a belated recognition of what was 
in the minds of hundreds of honest publishers, as a phenomenal 
growth of the Bureau in the last decade shows. Mr. Stanley 
Clague has made the statement within the month that to-day 
more than 90 per cent. of the publishing and advertising busi- 
ness concerned in national or general advertising is represented 
in Audit Bureau of Circulations membership, combining all 
classes of publications, newspapers, magazines, and farm and 
business papers. 

Quite as important as the work of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations in determining the quantity of a newspaper’s circulation 
is its definite purpose of establishing the quality of circulation. 
The arguments of mass and class are vigorously advanced by 
rival camps, but it is undeniably true that modern advertisers, 
and by that I mean the leaders in the work of putting advertis- 
ing on the solid foundations of proved facts, are recognizing 
quality of circulation as the most fundamental of values. The 
Bureau’s inquiries into the methods of obtaining circulation, the 
emphasis placed by the questions asked as to how circulation 
is stimulated, the information tending to determine permanence 
of circulation and the real reader value of the newspaper based 
on good will and confidence in its news—all this is a contribu- 
tion to sound publishing and advertising principles. 

I assume that what you are most interested in is the possible 
creation of a bureau to perform similar services here. As a 
business manager, I can say without hesitation that the pub- 
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lishers of Great Britain could take no more practical step than 
that of forming an organization similar to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. We all hope that there will be soon an increase in 
interchange of advertising among nations. An Audit Bureau 
of Circulations in every land would hasten that day, and would 
do much toward promoting confidence of advertisers in at- 
tempts to market their products abroad. Perhaps there could 
be organized a British bureau, a French bureau, and a central 
European bureau, and so on. Indeed, we might look forward 
to a league of bureaus, in which I think I am safe in saying the 
United States would join without reservation. 


Tue Use or Avupits 


BY BERNARD LICHTENBERG 


By BEING able to buy circulation on a known net sales basis 
we shall eliminate a great deal of the waste which now seems to 
creep into every campaign. Some years ago it was common 
practice to solicit advertising on a purely personal basis. Since 
the development of the Audit Bureau of Circulations that has 
been materially cut down, and the selection of media is based on 
cold facts, at least so far as circulation is concerned. The state- 
ment of the auditor is a covenant the publisher makes with the 
advertiser or his advertising agent. It is not only a business 
document drawn up and signed and backed up by the reputa- 
tion, responsibility, and integrity of the publisher, but it is 
published for the world to see. It is an open understanding, 
openly arrived at. 

To the publisher who says his personal statement is sufficient, 
I would reply that an unbiased organization is more likely to be 
given credit for unprejudiced statement. ‘The source is most 
important, so are the figures. And we are prone to agree with 
Douglas Gerrold in believing that “there are three degrees of 
untruth—liars, damn liars, and statistics.’ When an advertiser 
asks for circulation figures, he wants them thoroughly dependa- 
ble. The publisher should realize that it is a great protection 
to him, for his methods will force the less honest publisher to 
bring forth his figures and throw the light of truth on them. 

Perhaps you will say to me that I will not reduce selling costs 
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simply by using the facilities of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. That is absolutely true. Keen and expert judgment 
must be used because the proper purchase of advertising media 
will never be a mechanical process. As Tennyson so aptly put 
it, ““Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” And so while 
with audit statements of net sales or circulation figures we shall 
have authentic knowledge, we shall still have to depend upon 
our good judgment if we are to inject wisdom into our spending 
of money. 


NEED ror TRUTH 


BY STUART A. HIRST 


I PicTURE ourselves as an equilateral triangle—the eternal 
triangle of the business world—of which the advertiser, the 
agent, and the publisher are the three sides, all of them inter- 
dependent and all of them interrelated. The obligation not 
merely to give publicity an unsullied name but to perfect it as 
an economic selling force falls on all our shoulders. The bur- 
den rests upon all, but the responsibility differs according to the 
side of the triangle to which we belong. 

1. The advertiser—it is his primary duty to give an honest 

story about better goods. 
- 2, 'The agent—of him is expected expert service and sound 
credit. 

3. The publisher—his part is to give honest measure for the 
publicity he sells to the rest of us. 

The value of space to the advertiser depends upon the effec- 
tiveness of the medium as shown, in the case of newspapers, by 
number of copies circulated among and read by the public, 
where they go, the kind of people they reach, the way the circu- 
lation itself is secured, and the cost per unit of space. 

I always think of circulation as a cube having three dimen- 
sions—length, breadth, and depth. Its length is its net paid 
issue. Its breadth is where it goes. Its depth is its quality or 
*‘reader-influence”’ which is determined by its editorial or news 
excellence and printing get-up. These three dimensions all de- 
et the careful study and calculation of the space buyer worth 

is job. 

The old-time space buyer, who placed business because of the 
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inducement of the personality of the space seller, is being stead- 
ily replaced by the space buyer who is a student of values. 
This statement, however, needs the qualification that in America 
space values are scientifically studied as a matter of course, but 
here in dear old England many advertisers only vaguely com- 
prehend the principles of space buying, ‘They have not awak- 
ened to the fact that scientific space selection and scientific 
space valuation are at the very root of sound and economic sell- 
ing development, just as expert factory organization is at the 
root of economic production. 

If the modern space buyer has to be a studeni of circulation 
values, he must always have unquestionable facts on which to 
work. Not only must he know the net paid circulation of every 
medium he uses, but that information must be capable of inde- 
pendent verification. Unsupported claims are valueless. Many 
circulation statements in this country are little better than un- 
supported claims. 

Let me give you a very pointed illustration of the results of 
this fogginess about British circulations. In the May issue of 
the Canadian Digest, which is published by the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Association in Toronto, a detailed comparison is 
made between the rates and circulations of daily papers in 
England and daily papers in similar-sized towns in the Dominion. 
The evidence is collected to show how much lower the unit cost 
of space is in Canada than here in England. But it so happens, 
the Canadian newspaper proprietors have done very scant jus- 
tice to their apparently favorable case. 

Looking at the list of English circulations which they give, I 
see many unconscious, but to me quite glaring, overstatements 
as to what the English papers cited are doing. At least one 
paper is credited with more than double the circulation it is 
known here to possess. Therefore, if on the original figures ad- 
vertising in Canada is cheaper than in England (which is a 
point on which there may be two opinions), it is very much 
cheaper still when the true English circulation figures are 
taken into consideration. Publishers very often go astray in 
their own policy and in the advice they give, when they do 
not possess another paper’s definite and verifiable circulation 
figures. 

Now look at the security that is offered to the advertiser who 
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is intending to attack the American market. You can set about 
your advertising in the United States armed with all the facts 
and figures you need as to the circulation and distribution of 
practically every paper required for a national campaign. Real 
facts and detailed figures which you can absolutely rely upon 
and which you do not need to waste time and expense verifying: 
90 per cent. of the total of circulation of Canadian daily news- 
papers, magazines, and farm papers is now a matter of detailed 
record. 

Here in Great Britain we have many highly reputable news- 
papers who give to advertisers honest circulation data at regular 
intervals. On the other hand, by far the largest percentage of 
our newspapers (while absolutely upright in all their business 
dealings) wilfully hide the truth or are not physically able to 
give it. I do not think it fair to blame the English newspapers 
entirely for what every one must agree is an unfortunate phase 
of the home advertising market. Old customs die hard! Ad- 
vertising had a much older and perhaps gentler birth in this 
country than in America. British newspaper history goes back 
200 years, and it is not altogether surprising that the proud 
traditions surrounding many of our old newspapers should beget 
a conservatism which reveals itself alike in their unwillingness to 
countenance alterations in their news make-up and in their 
attitude toward the renters of their advertising space. 

The two things that seem to me to constitute the chief forces 
against frank circulation disclosure are: 1. An undue notion of 
the value and sufficiency of old-standing prestige and influence. 
2. Fear, or consideration for rival journals. 

To the publisher who is a disclosurist in spirit but who has 
not yet given his figures in a satisfactory manner, I would say: 
“It will pay you handsomely in the long run to forget local ri- 
valries and to see that you have an office system that will enable 
you to keep a sharp grip on your own circulation fluctuations 
and impart the information to those people who are responsible 
for at least half of your revenue. ‘To the avowed non-disclosur- 
ist, I would plead earnestly that tradition and evidence of local 
reputation are not solid enough facts for an advertiser to go upon 
when he is courageously risking his capital. 

Every day and in every way we are getting nearer and nearer 
circulation disclosure in this country. The onward sweep of 
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the grand principle is irresistible—it has got to come. Without 
net sales there is no salvation for British advertising. 

The basis of space valuation: The establishment of the net 
paid circulation basis in the purchase and sale of advertising 
space is a reform considerably overdue in this country. It isa 
reform that will have to be carried into effect at once unless the 
growth of advertising is to be further retarded, to the personal 
loss of all parties. What we need here first of all is a standard- 
ized definition of circulation. Circulation at present is a most 
elastic term—a dangerous and discredited word. It can mean 
but one thing to the advertiser, but may mean many things to 
the publisher. 

When a publisher claims a circulation of, say, 100,000, he may 
quite honestly mean any one of seven things, any of them true 
from his standpoint, but all of them totally different. 

1. That 100,000 is the approximate average number of cop- 
ies distributed, paid and unpaid, no records being kept which 
determine the exact average and proportion of paid and unpaid. 

2. That 100,000 represents the “circulation”? (number of 
copies distributed) of a single issue (perhaps the largest recently 
published). 

3. The number he intends to distribute during the next six 
months or year. 

4. Total number of copies (not average per issue) during a 
certain period. 

5. That he printed an average of 100,000 copies, any propor- 
tion of which reached paid subscribers, the balance being arrears, 
samples, vouchers, and returns. 

6. That he actually printed and distributed an average of 
only 20,000 copies per issue (paid and unpaid) and estimates 
that each copy is read by five persons, making a total of 100,000 
readers (a basis which some publishers prefer to believe is still 
acceptable to advertisers). 

7. That an average of 100,000 copies per issue reached 
100,000 different individuals who had paid either the single 
copy price or the established subscription price or a special 
price, or nothing at all in the case of some publications largely 
or entirely of free distribution (as will frankly be admitted if 
the inquiry is pressed). 

The integrity of newspaper publishers in this country is too 
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high to permit the belief that, except in very rare instances, 
figures are deliberately faked. I think the worst of the matter 
is that many publishers still have not any office system that 
enables even them to know all the time the exact and definite 
truth about their own circulations and who, when pressed hard 
by a national advertiser, draw their bow at a venture, careless 
whether the shaft falls near or very wide of the mark. 

In twenty-five years of press contact, from the editorial sanc- 
tum and from the advertising office, I have myself witnessed 
many sectional attempts to get forward with the net sales idea. 
I have here a book issued thirteen years ago by the Advertisers’ 
Protection Society which was the forerunner of the Incorporated 
Society of British Advertisers. This book contains interviews 
with ten important British advertisers, including Sir William 
Treloar, Lord Leverhulme, Lord Dewar, Barratt of Pears’, Car- 
michael of Colman’s, Mr. Gordon Selfridge, and others, all chor- 
using the need for truth in that part of advertising which has 
to do with newspaper circulation. 

As Lord Leverhulme himself observed in one of these inter- 
views, newspaper space is the only valuable commodity which 
can be quoted which is not sold by standard weight or dimen- 
sion. All of us know that at one time in England a great many 
of the essentials of life were sold by no definite standard, but 
they have mostly been brought under the heel of the law, the 
latest article being bread, which, up to the war, could be sold 
by the loaf, but which now the baker is compelled to sell by a 
known weight. Perhaps in the same way advertising, which 
is the staff of our commercial life, will soon by law have to be 
sold by a standard dimension, too! 

The Incorporated Society of British Advertisers, by years of 
assiduous work andmuch expense, has compiled a confidential 
list containing more or less reliable data with regard to 1,077 
British publications; and its members, who include nearly three 
hundred of the largest and most important advertisers in this 
country, are properly grateful for this service. In 1920 the 
Daily Mail started its own net sales campaign, backed by edi- 
torial enterprise, by a rising sale, and by the forceful personality 
of the late Lord Northcliffe. This campaign, while it brought 
still more papers out into the open, had the effect of making a 
number of other newspapers draw into their shells and refuse 
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all figures in future lest they should be regarded as merely doing 
the bidding of a more powerful rival. 

There were many criticisms of the campaign, which, however, 
I think, was all to the good in that it focussed public attention 
on an old and serious grievance. And the more you air a griev- 
ance in this country, the sooner you are likely to get it redressed 
by the pressure of public opinion. Advertising agents, about 
this time and since, have put forth strenuous and costly efforts 
to secure from the newspapers all the information they consider 
necessary for the proper conduct of their clients’ advertising 
campaigns. 

There is probably no trading society or association which at 
one time or other has not sought to scale the trenches behind 
which the truth about advertising in its financial aspect has lain 
hidden—not an enemy, but only an unwilling prisoner! This 
baffling obstacle—this “Hindenburg Line’’—in the path of ad- 
vertising progress has not yielded to any sectional assault, how- 
ever valiantly pressed, and now calls for a combined attack by 
the three Allies acting in unison. 

I will say frankly that I have no confidence in any sectional 
efforts to secure the general adoption of net sales disclosure 
policy in this country. No one section or other can, unassisted, 
get us verifiable net sales and place the advertising business on 
a proper foundation. We want a three-party effort. What you 
will never accomplish by sectional effort you can achieve by the 
united good will and joint effort of advertiser, agent, and pub- 
lisher. This urgent reform must be taken in hand by all parties 
of the advertising triangle who are all interrelated and all 
interdependent. 

I would like to see, as one great practical fruit of this conven- 
tion, the definite establishment of a three-party bureau, charged 
with the task of dealing on sound and comprehensive lines with 
the question of publications in the British Isles. It is a great 
aim, but I am convinced that if this three-party bureau can 
emerge from our deliberations to-day, then the convention will 
have amply justified itself. 


COMMUNITY ADVERTISING 


How to Boom Houipay ReEsorts 


BY JOHN HATTON 


HERE is only one successful way of permanently boom- 

ing a health resort and that is by telling the truth about 

it. Of course, there are many different ways of telling 

the truth. “We may tell it quietly or noisily, simply or in pic- 

turesque phraseology, and the style we adopt must depend upon 

our subject. Blackpool, for example, demands a different note 

from Bath, and the story of an old cathedral city, a walking 

center in the lake district, and a modern fashionable seaside 
resort, each needs a very different telling. 


There are fifty thousand ways of composing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 


But I suppose it would be asking for trouble to sing of the ex- 
ploits of one tribe in the lays of their rivals. Before we start 
telling our truthful story, we must have a truthful story to tell. 
The successful advertising of the community, by the community 
for the community, must presuppose that the community of the 
town, the ratepayers through their representatives, municipal- 
ity, chamber of commerce, or trade, hotel, and other various 
associations, are doing their part in making the place worth 
advertising. Such efforts will move in different directions, ac- 
cording to the character of the place. They may consist in a 
careful preservation of what is old, or they may lie in the provi- 
sion of what is newest and liveliest in sport and entertainment. 
But the production side of the undertaking must do its part if 
the publicity department is fully to justify itself. 

Every place has an individual character, a kind of personal- 
ity, and to attain real success, a resort, like a man or woman, 
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must first find itself, and then develop those peculiar character- 
istics which go to make up that particular personality. It is 
to their clear appreciation of this truth and their consistency in 
acting upon it, far more than to any inherent advantages, that 
many of the foreign resorts owe their success. Take Bath. A 
spa for 2,000 years, its Roman origin still clearly marked; the 
classic note still dominant in its 18th-century squares and cres- 
cents; dignified, quietly beautiful, “‘the most beautiful city in the 
kingdom,”’ Lord Rosebery said; rich in literary associations; 
rather inclined to take itself seriously (I do not mean sadly), 
proud of its past, and not at all ashamed of its present. 

Quite different from Harrogate—modern, quite fashionable. 
“The Mecca of the ailing (but not too ailing!) and the play- 
ground of the robust’’; where one gets up much earlier than 
usual to drink, with the help of music, waters which are as effica- 
cious in their action as they are unpleasant in their flavor. 

What are the dominant notes of Bournemouth? Pinewoods, 
Sir Dan Godfrey’s orchestra, and chimes. Eastbourne? Beechy 
Head and a promenade of perfect lawns and flower beds. 

So I would develop the individual character of the resort; 
and its publicity—the method, the very phraseology of the 
press advertising, and the handbooks and other printed matter 
—should arise out of and emphasize the particular character of 
the place. 


ComMuNITY BUILDING witH ADVERTISING 


BY CHARLES F. HATFIELD 


Cittes do not grow but are built, and publicity is as necessary 
in city building as in the building of an individual business. 
The advantages of a city are the goods on the shelf, and many 
methods of publicity should be utilized to bring these advantages 
to the attention of the largest possible number of people. 

Only a few years ago the theory of organization work for city 
building was based upon selfishness to the extent that each in- 
dividual citizen had to be shown what he could get out of it. 
A little later the preachment was that each would get out of the 
organization what he put into it. To-day the thought is that 
each participant in an organization to promote the interests of 
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a city will get out of it not only what he puts into it, but what 
all the other supporters contribute. 

In giving publicity to your city, try to select something that 
is distinctive, that will stand out asa trade-mark. For instance, 
St. Louis for years has been known as the “Central Convention 
City”’ because it is admitted to be the geographical capital of 
the United States, the “city surrounded by the United States,” 
for, as someone has said of St. Louis: 


It blends the Culture of the East, the Vision of the West, the Energy of the 
North, and the Hospitality of the South. 


We have recognized that the task of building communities 
through community advertising is not without risk and mis- 
interpretation. Men and women have given their time and 
their money, and they have not always been understood. Re- 
sults have been recorded in so many instances, however, that 
there is no longer any doubt as to the value of well-planned 
community advertising. 

There are fundamentals to be understeod, objectives to seek, 
much machinery, local in character, to be used, a large and in- 
teresting variety of mediums to employ. ‘Technique is needed, 
and this general subject requires more thought and attention 
each year. 

One of the things which some of our American community 
advertisers, however, have failed to understand is the necessity 
of building the local feeling first. In other words, advertising 
has two circles, one at home, and one away from home. If the 
home market is not sold, it is more difficult to sell those whom 
you desire to attract to your community. This subject is re- 
ceiving more and more attention. During the past year efforts 
have been made in many localities to sell the community to 
itself. 


Community ADVERTISING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
BY G. STANLEY DOWLING 


ONE of the numerous charges against Britishers is that they 
are not efficient “‘town boosters.”” ‘They are too modest in their 
claims, and have, it is often said, but an elementary idea of the 
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way in which the praises of their town can be most effectively 
made known. I venture to suggest that that charge cannot be 
maintained; indeed I know quite a number of British town en- 
thusiasts who can give points to any “booster” from America 
or any other part of the world. And at least it can be demon- 
strated that even if some Britishers are occasionally inclined to 
exaggerate just a little, they are in the main believers in, and 
sturdy advocates of, “‘truth in advertising.”’ 

Take the case of my home town, Margate, the Atlantic City 
and convention center of Great Britain. Margate recognizes, 
perhaps more than any other of the beautiful seaside towns with 
which this island is studded, that these great conventions of 
business and professional men constitute one of the finest means 
of publicity, particularly when a town has sufficient vision as 
has Margate, to provide accommodation and hospitality for the 
delegates who come from the north, east, south, and west, to 
exchange views and give stimulation to their contemporaries. 

Until quite recently any money expended by a community in 
this country on advertising has had to be raised voluntarily. 
Within quite recent years an act of Parliament was passed en- 
abling a municipality to spend the proceeds of a rate of one 
penny in the pound, provided that amount was first earned by 
municipal entertainments and amusements. The act is, of 
course, practically confined to health and holiday resorts. Steps 
are now being taken to remove this disability and to give legal 
sanction to allow the expenditure of necessary moneys direct 
from the rates. This is, I think, a forward move, recognizing 
the principle that what is beneficial to the community should 
be shared by all citizens concerned in its advancement and 
prosperity. 

I am glad to be able to give you the assurance that a great 
and growing interest is being taken in community advertising 
in Great Britain and Ireland. This is more especially so in the 
case of health resorts, and in many cases our chambers of com- 
merce and trade are carrying out with great alertness, energy, 
ae enthusiasm the work usually undertaken by advertising 
clubs. 
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Town PLANNING 


BY E. COLEMAN 


Town planning means the planning of towns before they are 
developed. We find that nearly all our towns and cities have 
sprung up in a haphazard manner; not being built to any well- 
defined plan. The evil effects of this chaotic neglect of planning 
are apparent in almost every town. 

Margate, the town which I have the honor to represent, has 
prepared a town planning scheme. Although not the first 
scheme to be prepared, it is the first to have completed so many 
stages of its career under the Ministry of Health Regulations, 
issued in 1921 as a guide to procedure in the preparation of 
schemes. 

The Margate scheme not only includes the whole of the unde- 
veloped area of the borough, but takes in 750 acres of land be- 
yond its borders, thus securing that neighboring areas will be 
properly planned. Main traffic routes are planned to be sixty 
and eighty feet wide, thus providing for the enormous increase 
of motor traffic which is bound to come as a result of the cheap- 
ening of motor cars and the introduction by the motor trade of 
the deferred system of payment. 

In order to afford a suitable entrance to the town from the 
proposed new Cliftonville Station, a new road is planned leading 
from the station to the sea, and will be for a part of its length 
100 feet wide and will open out into squares and circuses along 
its route, thus giving an imposing approach to the sea. It is 
not intended to construct these streets straight away, but be- 
cause a town planning scheme has been prepared, any building 
erected on an existing road must be set back so that widenings 
can be carried out when necessary. 

Although for main traffic routes wide roads are insisted on, 
under the scheme, non-traffic streets may be fairly narrow, 
whilst insuring a greater width between the buildings on oppo- 
site sides of the street. The land thus reserved may be devoted 
to gardens instead of expensive street works. 

Seeing that wide arterial roads are to be constructed under 
the Margate scheme, the question will naturally be asked: 
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*“What provision is being made for carrying these roads on 
beyond the area of the town planning scheme?”’ Through the 
country there are being set up numerous bodies known as Re- 
gional Planning Committees. There is one in Kent, the East 
Kent Region Jomt Town Planning Committee. This com- 
mittee, which is composed of representatives from sixteen dis- 
tricts, is having prepared a regional plan of East Kent. This 
plan will codrdinate the schemes of the various towns in its area, 
providing for wide traffic routes between them. Each town 
plan will form a unit in the greater regional plan. 

These regional committees have no statutory powers and it 
is extremely advisable that all the districts represented should 
prepare town planning schemes of their own and so obtain these 
powers, but the Ministry of Health, I believe, are always ready 
to do what they can to prevent any work being carried out 
which would be contrary to the provisions of approval in re- 
gional planning schemes. 

Perhaps the most valuable power obtainable under a town 
planning scheme is that enabling the authority to limit the 
number of houses per acre. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the 
evils of the present system under which almost every available 
inch of land is utilized to erect from forty to fifty houses on an 
acre, with backyards and streets reduced to a minimum, with 
little regard to the benefits of light, air, or amenity. 

In the Margate scheme, at the back of the town not more 
than twelve houses are permitted to the acre, diminishing 
toward the sea to ten and eight until on the sea front where the 
best residential quarter will be located it is limited to six houses 
per acre. 

Margate is a seaside holiday resort and its chief industry is 
providing for the holiday visitor. It is therefore expedient that 
should any factories be erected, they should not be permitted to 
interfere with this industry. At the same time good roads and 
easy railway access are essential and it is for these reasons that 
factories are restricted to an area at the back of the town as far 
from the sea as possible. The railway runs through this in- 
dustrial area and a wide road forms a main artery down its 
center, linking it up with the town and outlying districts. 

Shop zones are provided and clauses are inserted in the 
scheme dealing with future shopping areas to be placed when 
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and where required. The indiscriminate placing of shops here 
and there in the residential areas, the amenity of which they 
would injure, besides lowering the value of adjacent land, is 
avoided. 

Long continuous blocks of buildings will find no place in 
Margate of the future, not more than eight houses being per- 
mitted under one roof. Front gardens will be at least twenty 
feet deep, all houses being set back to that distance at least 
from the road. 

The footpaths in front of shops will be five feet wider than 
elsewhere; thus on a sixty-foot shopping road the footpath 
would be fifteen feet wide. 

Under the scheme large areas have been reserved for parks, 
open spaces, and playing fields which the council are acquiring 
whilst the land is still cheap. Already all the land on the sea 
front stretching to the borough boundaries on the east and on 
the west of the town has been acquired at agricultural value 
to provide sites for promenades, concert pavilions, ornamental 
gardens, tennis courts, bowling greens, and other recreational 
purposes. 

The landowner and business man is beginning to realize that 
town planning is to his advantage, that there is “money” in it. 
The landowner sees that estate development is facilitated by 
town planning schemes and that the amenities are preserved by 
control exercised through “zoning” provisions. The business 
man is aware that proper town planning produces, not only 
healthier and pleasanter conditions for those who live in the 
area and assist him in his business (conditions which have a 
definite commercial value), but also conditions which result in 
greater convenience, efficiency, and economy, thereby enabling 
him to conduct his industrial and commercial operations and 
meet his trade competitors on more advantageous terms. 


ComMMUNAL PUBLICITY IN DEVELOPING INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


BY CARL F. G. MEYER 


AFTER an analysis of a community’s potentialities has been 
carefully made and the survey discloses the fact that primarily 
it is intended as an industrial center and that the greatest bene- 
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fits to the citizens will be derived by enlarged production of its 
factories, that feature must be emphasized. If, on the other 
hand, the scenic beauties or the climatic conditions are the 
outstanding advantages and the tourist trade is desired, that is 
the point to be emphasized, so that those people who can bring 
to the community that which it wants will be attracted. 

Each municipality or community must first determine its 
strongest talking point and then, through those who know it 
best and who are most enthusiastic, by word of mouth, by cor- 
respondence and by printers’ ink, broadcast the advantages to 
others, and thus the imagination of the reader is fired with a 
desire, and if he finds what he wants, a permanent citizen is es- 
tablished and more will follow, and the coming generation, 
strengthened in their love for their native city, continue to 
spread the Gospel, and thus are developed the great centers of 
population. 

I shall use St. Louis as an illustration to visualize methods 
of communal publicity used in its development with great effec- 
tiveness. First, however, I want to say that I consider two 
fundamental requisites as the all-important factors for success- 
ful community development—first, the spirit of good citizen- 
ship; second, the potentialities of the community itself. 

As in all large cities, the various civic organizations of St. 
Louis were functioning, but without any definite plan having 
as its purpose a rounding out of industry. Not until a compar- 
atively few years ago, through the instrumentality of our Cham- 
ber of Commerce, were we made aware of the fact that while 
our city has developed as a great trading center, we were lacking 
in manufacturing plants which would convert our rich natural 
resources into finished products. It was surprising to learn how 
industrially unsound was our method of operation. The lum- 
ber from our great forest reserves was shipped north and east 
to be made into furniture and other materials of wood, and then 
returned to St. Louis for resale. Our rich ore deposits were 
mined and shipped to the eastern seaboard, a thousand miles 
away, to be converted into steel and finished into materials for 
daily use. Our great bituminous coal deposits at the very doors 
of St. Louis were neglected, excepting for fuel purposes; in fact, 
the very grain of our fields was shipped to distant parts to be 
milled into flour and foodstuffs. 
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To-day, because of the spirit of our citizenship, St. Louis is 
rapidly becoming an industrial center of the first magnitude and 
is recognized as the greatest producer of many lines. We call 
this ‘balancing industrial activities,’ where the smelter takes 
the raw ore and converts it into steel; where the great steel 
mills are rolling it into rails, beams, and other heavy building 
materials; where the structural iron and malleable castings are 
manufactured in smaller units for everyday requirements; where 
the coal of our great mines is coked and the by-products con- 
verted into chemicals for the control of disease and the amelio- 
ration of suffering, where the hides of our great cattle ranges are 
tanned and converted into boots and shoes, and where the great 
grazing plains are used for the breeding of dairy cattle; and so 
on, through the great variety of essentials, from the great 
channel bars to milady’s wrist watch, from automobiles to baby 
perambulators; everything that comes within the scope of our 
fundamental production, be it from the mines, the forests, or the 


fields. 
Community ADVERTISING 


BY ROLAND B. WOODWARD 


CHAMBERS of commerce and trade in America thirty or forty 
years ago confined their activities almost exclusively to matters 
affecting trade and commerce. The entrance of these organiza- 
tions into an active participation in purely civic affairs is largely 
a matter of the past twenty-five years. They have become 
chambers of citizenship and their civic activities are as impor- 
tant as those affecting commerce or industry. Now a chamber 
of commerce can affect nearly every civic activity, directly or 
indirectly, if it utilizes its latent powers to bring about civic 
improvements. The growth of the American chambers of com- 
merce has resulted from, and again resulted in, a quickening of 
community spirit. These organizations have capitalized the 
desire of the average citizen to render service to his community. 

There was only one way to make local government more re- 
sponsive, and that was through citizen organization. Some 
cities created new organizations, but many others turned to 
their chambers of commerce and trade and put upon them the 
duty of preventing bad measures and promoting good ones 
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through their city governments. Chambers of commerce under 
this new impulse became militant organizations in many cities, 
and have to their credit the cleaning up of some intolerable 
conditions. In other cities they early adopted a program of 
progressive education which has automatically served to deter 
officials from gross misgovernment, has stimulated the demand 
of the citizen for more efficient government, and has fostered 
everywhere the idea that a public office is a public trust. 

Every American chamber of commerce understands the need 
for codperation with its municipal authorities. But these same 
chambers of commerce many times fail to understand the fun- 
damental basis on which such codperation can be secured. No 
adequate codperation can be secured without a clear conception 
of two things: First, what a municipal government is and the 
duties and obligations of its regularly elected officials; second, 
what a chamber of commerce is and the legitimate field of its 
service in municipal affairs. 

Government is not primarily an agency for control. The 
prime responsibilities of government are rather to promote the 
safety, welfare, and happiness of the people to the fullest possi- 
ble extent commensurate with the physical and financial re- 
sources available. This conception of municipal government 
is growing in the United States. Commission form of govern- 
ment and the city manager form of government are outward ex- 
pressions, however imperfect, of the desire of the people to get 
the maximum of human happiness and wellbeing for the money 
that is being collected by taxation and spent by municipal 
officials. 

A chamber of commerce in America is a purely voluntary 
association. Its very life rests on confidence and good will, 
first of its members and second of the community at large. It 
has no powers of legislation or taxation; its funds come from the 
fees and contributions of its members. It must formulate its 
policies, execute its plans, and tender its codperation so as to 
enhance its prestige and make clear its ability, sincerity, and 
civic patriotism. Its field of action in municipal affairs may 
include anything which affects the welfare of its members or 
those whom they represent, particularly those municipal meas- 
ures which affect the economic welfare of commerce and in- 
dustry. 
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Usually municipal authorities in American cities do not seek 
the counsel or codperation of chambers of commerce. ‘This is 
not stated as a criticism, but as a fact. Therefore, in order to 
make its work effective in municipal affairs, the modern chamber 
of commerce must seek to promote coéperation with municipal 
authorities. 

How can this be done? First: To promote coéperation the 
chamber of commerce must be strictly nonpartisan. Broad- 
minded men with no political ax to grind and no business favors 
to seek from municipal authorities will keep the chamber of 
commerce strictly nonpartisan, because they know that it is 
necessary to its usefulness; yes, to its very existence. 

Second: To promote codperation the chamber of commerce 
must deal with municipal policies and projects and not with 
personalities. Public matters in American cities often get on 
a. personal basis. Public officials are criticized or praised be- 
cause of some personal quality. The main points are over- 
looked: What do our municipal officials advocate? What are 
the plans put forth by them and how well are they doing the 
job they were chosen to do? 

Third: The chamber of commerce has much to offer to mu- 
nicipal authorities in the form of services of trained business and 
professional men and women. ‘There are many such in every 
city who have an honest desire to be of use to their municipal 
government. In this human material lies the wealth of a cham- 
ber of commerce. If it can be effectively mobilized and di- 
rected it represents one of the greatest assets in the life of any 
city. The chamber of commerce is the codrdinator of this 
talent and spirrt. 

Fourth: The chamber of commerce can be most helpful in its 
work of codperation with municipal authorities by the collec- 
tion and tabulation of hitherto unconsidered facts. Such in- 
formation must not be gathered or used in a desire to put muni- 
cipal authorities in wrong. They may not like facts which do 
not support their preconceived opinion, but as a rule they will 
give consideration to them. 

Fifth: Codperation can be promoted by a chamber of com- 
merce by keeping its eyes fixed on results, and sometimes care- 
fully avoiding publicity. Municipal officials do not cease to 
be human beings when they become municipal officials. They 
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naturally do not want to stand convicted of inability to solve 
the problems they are elected to solve. They must remember 
that they carry a responsibility for their actions which cannot 
be shifted to other shoulders. So the chamber of commerce 
which desires to promote codperation must be concerned with 
getting the thing it is interested in done and letting the 
credit for doing it go where it will. Public credit should be 
given to the municipal official who is responsible for putting 
the desired measure through. Let the results speak for them- 
selves. 

Sixth: The chamber of commerce can promote codperation 
by seeking it on important matters. This requires a broad 
and sympathetic view of the many difficulties with which a 
public official is beset. If a chamber of commerce wants co- 
operation on important things it must not be a meddler or 
busybody, or a small critic. It must be as big and broad in deal- 
ing with municipal problems as successful men are in dealing 
with business or professional problems. 

Seventh: The basis of all coGperation is mutual understand- 
ing and respect. Some American chambers of commerce are 
forums for the discussion of municipal problems by municipal 
officials. Conferences of chamber committees and governing 
boards with municipal officials are productive of correction of 
views on both sides. In such conferences, it is often developed 
that public officials are better informed and better intentioned 
than many citizens have thought them to be. This method also 
gives chamber officials an opportunity to discuss problems with 
municipal authorities before such authorities have formulated 
definite opinions concerning their solution. Here and there an 
official will be found whose judgment is warped by political con- 
siderations. In such a case there is nothing more helpful than 
letting a little light into his mind. 

Every office holder has respect for a chamber of commerce, 
which in turn has the respect of its community, but he has double 
respect for it when he understands what it is trying to do, and 
knows that it seeks information from him as to what he is try- 
ing to do. There is nothing more annoying to a man who is 
trying to do the right thing in public office than to have his 
efforts misunderstood or misrepresented. There can be no 
codperative relationship between a chamber of trade and com- 
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merce and municipal authority where there is lack of mutual 
respect, owing to either ignorance or prejudice. 

I have presented the foregoing suggestions to show that co- 
operation between chambers of trade and commerce and muni- 
cipal authorities depends as much upon the spirit of a chamber 
of commerce as upon its method of operation. Where the spirit 
is right a large measure of codperation can be secured if munici- 
pal officials are openminded and really concerned with the 
progress of their city. Not the sword which is the symbol of 
strife, but codperation which is the watchword of peace, is the 
world’s hope. Let us illuminate it with the spirit of human 
service in the far-flung cities from which we come. 


RELATION OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE TO MUNICIPALITIES 


BY PATRICK HOWLING 


I NEED not emphasize the supreme importance of continuous 
publicity to demonstrate the facilities given to the public by 
the distributing traders of the towns. It would be a mistake 
to entertain the idea that the highest functions of advertising 
should be restricted to publicity for the department stores in 
our great centers. The residents of every town through the 
country must be convinced that they can secure the best advan- 
tages by spending their money in their own localities. Unless 
this end is obtained, trade and business will become more cen- 
tralized, to the detriment of provincial towns, especially those 
with the smaller populations. Therefore I would enjoin that 
the finest arts of publicity should be devoted both in an individ- 
ual and codperative manner to impressing upon every town and 
district that the goods and commodities they require, supple- 
mented by the most effective service, are to be obtained at their 
local shops. 

There are several subjects of national consequence which have 
a local bearing both as regards municipalities as a whole and 
the interests of traders themselves. These in their development 
should be carefully watched by local chambers who should seize 
and indeed press for every opportunity to secure direct repre- 
sentation upon local advisory bodies called into existence to 
assist the municipality. Such vital questions as housing, the 
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relief of unemployment, the reform of our rating and valuation 
system, education, traffic control, smoke abatement, food in- 
spection, roads, contracts, etc. 

It is worth while to invite some of the principal officials of 
the municipality to give special addresses to the chambers on 
the work of their own departments. If the gas, electric light, 
tramways, and water supply undertakings are the property of 
the town, opportunity should be sought to induce those respon- 
sible for their administration to address the chamber on one or 
other of the great public utility services. The popularization 
of knowledge in relation to these matters is “‘all to the good.” 
There is a lamentable ignorance regarding the extent, character, 
working, and other details of these supplies, some of which are 
of immense magnitude, especially in the larger centers. The 
chamber should offer its platform to the officials of the council 
as often as it possibly can. I would include the medical officer 
of health, whose work stands supreme in public administration. 
Everything should be done to make the chamber a medium for 
the development of civic interest and provide by personal con- 
tact with those who are able to tell the story of the various 
undertakings in a way that will appeal to the imagination. We 
want less uninformed criticism of the amount of the rates and 
more informed knowledge with regard to the public services upon 
which the rates are expended, and for which we are called upon 
to pay. 

Visits to public undertakings also will be found to be both 
instructive and interesting. Traders as a class are amongst the 
largest ratepayers of every town, and it is well for them to have 
some personal knowledge of such undertakings as the water- 
works, gasworks, electric power station, telephone exchange, 
etc., particularly those that belong to the ratepayers. The 
authorities will readily agree to visits of this character and the 
members of the chamber will appreciate the opportunity of 
personal inspection. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Tue Fine Art OF THE FOLLOW-UP 


BY FRANK DERRY 


HERE is a story told in the New Testament in less than 
one hundred words, read by millions of people for hun- 
dreds of years, which is certainly as immortal as any- 
thing in literature. It is the story of the importunate widow 
and the unjust judge. The judge was said to fear not God nor 
regard man, and when we further remember that this man was 
an oriental judge, and that the widow was poor, we know why 
she did not win her case. ‘‘ Yet,’ said he, “‘ because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her lest by her continual coming she 
weary me.” 

The widow won her case, not because she was in the right 
(that did not influence the judge), but because she presented 
her suit with persistent reiteration. She unconsciously made 
use of a good follow-up system, and the result has been on record 
for nearly two thousand years for the instruction and edification 
of all mankind. The Bible is full of these studies of human na- 
ture, and the man who neglects to read this well of wisdom 
does so to his own hurt. 

The fine art of follow-up in business correspondence is based 
upon a study of human nature, and of the motives that impel 
people to do or to refrain from doing. In all businesses to-day 
that depend for orders to any extent upon the best use of the 
mail, the staff dealing with correspondence should be divided 
into parts. One section should always deal with the incoming 
mail, the other section should attend only to what is to-day un- 
derstood by follow-up work. If the total staff consisted of only 
two people exclusively engaged upon their own part of the work, 
I would have them in different rooms if possible, and would do 
everything to keep them apart. This is not so easy to accom- 
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plish as it may sound. Pressure of work arising from an un- 
expectedly large mail one morning is apt to be met by a call 
upon the workers in the follow-up section to come over and 
help deal with it. But if temporary assistance is needed, it 
should be obtained from outside sources, and one department 
should not be allowed to interfere with the work of another. 

The point I want first to emphasize is the wisdom and the 
value of setting apart certain people in every business whose sole 
employment it should be to follow up outgoing letters with other 
letters in case the first one produces no response. I have never 
known this policy fail to produce most profitable results, and if 
it is properly worked and watched, it always reveals most im- 
portant facts which, if acted upon, influence for good the policy 
of the business concerned. Complaints, congratulations, wishes 
expressed, repetition of orders, even silences, all have significance 
to the able business man, and he shapes his policy accordingly. 

Advertising is not an exact science that can be learned from 
a book or ina class. It is an art that must be practised. It is 
quite true that certain parts of the art can be learned in its 
mechanical side, the parts that are usually attended to by 
juniors, but I am addressing myself now to leaders and heads of 
business who are concerned with policy and the vital issues that 
decide successful salesmanship. ‘The men who are in command 
of businesses to-day must think out advertising plans for them- 
selves. They will welcome help from whatever quarter they 
can get it, but for the most part they should depend upon 
their own ingenuity and that of their own staff. Within 
perralls of their own offices the most effective plans can be 
made. 

Some men have great gifts for selling goods by personal pres- 
entation and some of the biggest and most profitable businesses 
in the world have been built up by means of personal canvassing. 
My own preferences have always been to sell goods to the public 
in the absence of the customer and by means of the printed 
word rather than by personal persuasion. Both methods have 
their own strong points and peculiar weaknesses. 

For my own part, I like to get to business quickly by bidding 
right away in newspaper advertisements or circulars for an or- 
der, however small, so that practically all letters received are 
orders. Given a first order obtained by mail, the name of the 
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customer should be placed in a special mailing list, and be dealt 
with by people who do nothing else in the business. 

A small edition of every follow-up move should be tried out 
before deciding upon its general use. Such an edition should 
not be less than one thousand copies; I like five thousand better, 
but certainly never more. ‘The results obtained from this small 
edition can be taken as an absolute indication of what will 
happen with multiples of this number. When the advertiser 
issues his own matter by mail, he has control over the whole 
production. He has a choice of paper, he can use colored ink, 
he can make certain that justice is done to the illustrations he 
employs. 

Follow-up propositions usually consist of letters, supported 
by an order form, a return addressed envelope and some kin 
of printed circular. I like to put forth some kind of definite 
proposal in the first paragraph of the letter. ‘The whole letter 
should be designed to secure action on the part of the reader 
before he passes on to deal with something else. This idea 
should always be kept in mind in preparing such a letter, and 
too much time cannot be spent in preparing each outfit of 
circular matter. Always supply an order form, which should 
call for very little filling in, and should not need to be supple- 
mented by a letter. Envelopes are not always to hand when 
wanted, therefore supply a self-addressed envelope, but it sel- 
dom pays to stamp this envelope also. I never do so. 

The printed matter enclosed to supplement the proposal con- 
tained in the letter should be in every respect sufficient for its 
purpose, but no more. I think it should always be illustrated by 
first-class drawings, and printed in not less than two colors; 
three is better. Then the effects of different colored papers for 
the letter, envelope, order form, etc., should be considered, as 
frequently very good eye-catching effects can be secured by this 
means without extra cost. It is more important to secure a 
simple broad effect that quickly gets home than to use a merely 
pretty-looking printing job. You may, after much expenditure 
of time and money, only secure so good a piece of printing that 
the goods offered for sale are overlooked. This is the most 
heartbreaking failure of all, but I mention it because it is a real 
risk, 

Have a follow-up department, and treat it as a serious, dis- 
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tinct, and important part of your business that should be func- 
tioning at full power every working day of the year. I hope 
that I have succeeded in entering a plea for making the most of 
every customer once secured, and of every inquiry received from 
a possible customer. As a last word, then, about advertising 
matter issued by mail: I would say, be enthusiastic about your 
goods, be eloquent about them, say too much rather than too 
little. If you are secretly ashamed of your goods, then change 
the goods, improve them, and base your business upon goods of 
which you can be proud. 


WHat THE Printer Can Do To Improve Direct Mat 
ADVERTISING 


BY GEORGE F. STOREY 


Untit the printer’s imagination is kindled he can never con- 
tribute anything but mechanical service. Direct mail, to be 
brought into its own, to secure its heritage, demands more, much 
more than that. Quite clearly it is the printer’s duty to get 
behind direct mail and to give it a hefty push; indeed, to keep 
on pushing it until it reaches its proper position in the conscious- 
ness of all advertisers whether existent or potential, because 
direct mail can serve in some cases where any other advertising 
would be useless. The printer can make or mar all your efforts 
—don’t forget that. He can help you a lot, if you will give him 
the chance. All too often he is called in too late, when the only 
thing remaining to be done is to quote a price. 

Many advertisers seem to forget when they are planning di- 
rect mail that the “‘shackles are off,” that the one color and one 
process limitation of press advertising no longer confines or re- 
stricts them. All periodicals are limited, most of them to one 
color, but no periodical can offer all the varied processes which 
the printer can command. Here, then, is an opportunity to make 
mental impressions stronger and more telling by being different, 
by being novel, by being attractive Every direct mail piece 
must be an outstanding example of printing craftsmanship. 
Direct mail ammunition should never be bought as so much 
“mere’’ printing, because it ought to be printing plus imagina- 
tion and execution. It should have freshness and brightness 
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with perhaps the glow of color, too, to cast glamor over your 
oods. 

In the last analysis it is the printer who decides the appear- 
ance of your direct mail matter, chiefly according to his under- 
standing of what you require and his sympathy with the effect 
you are aiming at. Upon him ultimately depends the task of 
individualizing all direct mail material, whether that may be 
personal letters, envelopes, inclosures, mail cards, folders, broad- 
sides, booklets, bulletins, house organs, catalogues, or what not. 
He can give your printing real “punch,” if he is made to realize 
that you welcome and want his codperation. Print, like men, 
needs to be well-dressed to be persuasive, but there is more in 
it than that. Much depends upon whether it is merely ordi- 
nary or somewhat out-of-the-ordinary. Printed matter that 
looks unusual does get a second glance and so does have a 
chance to send its message into the mind. The printer can 
nearly always put life and energy into a job in ways that have 
not occurred to the man who drafted it. Draw him out, get 
him interested in what you are trying to do, and he will many 
a time surprise you with a hint that will save you money or a 
notion that will strengthen your hand. 

One thing should be clear to everyone concerned, that if the 
printers of this country could be aroused to the possibilities of 
direct mail, if they could be shown that here is something which 
they can go out and sell, instead of waiting for business to drift 
in, if any considerable number of them could be brought to 
realize this, then direct mail would very shortly increase and 
multiply out of all recognition. To my way of thinking, the 
most important thing that printers could do for the encourage- 
ment of direct mail at this time would be to sponsor a direct 
mail publication, with a field which shall be the entire country 
and with benefits which will be felt throughout the entire craft. 


WHERE AND How to Use Direct Matt ADVERTISING 


BY HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


Tue business world is awakening under the present condition 
of intensive readjustment to the possibilities of direct mail ad- 
vertising as one of the mightiest influences in selling. The 
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power of printed salesmanship to stimulate demand direct can 
be applied by any selling business. It is the one method that 
ean be used by all advertisers, applying as advantageously to 
the requirements of the smallest advertiser as to the largest. 

Where and how to use direct mail advertising in your business 
is the question that you are particularly concerned about right 
now. Here are ten ways, showing where and how direct mail 
advertising can be used in a business to increase sales: 

1. Keep before all customers regularly, aiming to make 
every customer increase his orders each year, and to retain the 
good will of all. 

2. Reach prospects by mail—systematically—at regular in- 
tervals. Seek to bring back inquiries or orders or build good 
wil. In this way get leads for salesmen, put new names in the 
ledger. 

3. Support salesmen by mail in territory covered by sales- 
men. 

4. Get orders by mail from towns not made by salesmen. 

5. Encourage ordering by mail. 

6. Circulate enclosures with buying suggestions in outgoing 
envelopes, packages, etc. 

7. Arrange dealer aid plans that will bring people to dealers’ 
stores, and help dealers sell more goods. 

8. Support national and trade paper advertising with “hook 
ups” to dealers, merchandising the general advertising efforts. 

9. Efficiently follow up inquiries and arrange plans so that 
efficient local dealer follow-ups can be secured. 

10. Harmonize the departments of business in support of 
mail sales promotion, and develop efficiency of salesmanship in 
correspondence. 

While direct advertising methods can be applied daily in 
hundreds of ways to increase the volume of sales and reduce 
the cost of selling, some of the more practical features that 
should have the attention of advertisers are briefly suggested 
here. 

Every firm selling a product or advocating a service to classes 
or groups of prospects can segregate prospective customers into 
lists and appeal to these lists by mail, or indirectly, with printed 
matter. This makes it possible to place an appeal before large 
lists at nominal cost in a few hours’ time. 
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An analysis of the practical features of direct advertising 
suggests these ten advantages for advertisers: 

1. By using good lists of logical prospects there is practically 
no waste—each given prospect receives your appeal. 

2. You can reach any and all prospects in a field in a few 
hours’ time. Thus you can divide the lists into natural units 
and go after each unit separately. 

3. Your mail advertising can secure business direct or assist 
men in the field by doing missionary work. 

4. You can get quick action in reaching any given list. 
Timely advertising can be released at the psychological moment. 
You can take advantage of opportune market or business con- 
ditions or circumstances to advantage. 

5. There is an intimate and personal touch in direct appeals 
—especially in letter mailings—that is an advantage. It “gets 
under the skin.”” An advertisement in a publication is a speech 
to a crowd; a letter or a mailing folder is a talk to one man in 
He easy chair at home, after dinner, or at his desk during the 

ay. 

6. Through the more personal appeal of direct advertising 
the advertiser can bring to bear a different kind of force than 
that derived from general advertising; he can hook this up to 
national, class, or trade advertising in many ways. 

7. Your sales strategy is hidden from competitors. You 
don’t have to show your hand. 

8. It permits you to key results. There is no big element 
of gamble when proper tests are made and results noted. Di- 
rect advertising has the one great advantage of remaining under 
the eye of the one for whom it is working. He can watch it, 
train it, develop it intelligently. Its operations are visible 
when properly systematized. 

9. You can get prompt action under the most favorable con- 
ditions; your proposition is placed in the hands of your prospect, 
with order blank, return envelope, post card, or other means of 
reply. 

10. Most important of all, perhaps, you can build up an in- 
timate personal acquaintance and good will among your pros- 
pects and customers, of immeasurable value, and at less expense 
than by any other means. 

Properly prepared direct mail literature, based on your sell- 
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ing needs, will tell your story attractively, simply, and clearly, 
and successfully present your arguments and do excellent mis- 
sionary work. It will save time and effort on the part of your 
salesmen and bring inquiries and orders that would otherwise 
escape you. 

Another advantage of the direct mail plan is the force of its 
repeated suggestion—the hammer and nail principle—that 
drives your identity, your argument, and the knowledge of 
your product clearly into the minds of the men who are en- 
deavoring to sell. 

Direct by mail advertising should be working for every firm 
that employs salesmen. 


SPECIFIC SALES SUCCESSES 


BY R. N. FELLOWS 


Ir 1s interesting to note that hundreds of firms in all lines of 
business are now charting their advertising costs and results, 
just as they have been charting for years their manufacturing, 
overhead, and other costs entering into the conduct of a business. 
With definite advertising costs before them, firms small and 
large in all lines of business are appreciating, as never before, 
the advantages of direct mail selling. Countless firms are en- 
joying sensational results from their direct mail selling efforts 
which the public doesn’t see or hear about, as they do of an 
extensive publication or billboard campaign. The reason is ob- 
vious. The majority of direct mail advertisers prefer to keep 
their startling direct mail results to themselves rather than let 
a competitor know of their success. 

Let’s spend just a minute on the important question of your 
mailing list. Does it do justice to your sales possibilities? Is 
your mailing list a haphazard collection of names or a construc- 
tive sales analysis of your logical prospects? Is your mailing 
list built to fit your business? Does your mailing list properly 
distribute your advertising effort over your logical trade area 
in direct proportion to a predetermined annual sales expectancy 
from each community, county, state, or nation? 

During my fourteen years with the Addressograph Company, 
part of my job has been helping firms all over the world get 
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better results from their mailing lists. I have had the privilege 
of studying hundreds of mailing lists and finding out how they 
were compiled. As a result, the surprising thing to me is that 
so many direct mail advertisers give so little attention to the 
preparation and upkeep of their lists of names. Most of the 
mailing lists I have inspected are haphazard collections of names 
picked up at random here and there from salesmen’s reports, 
from trade directories yellow with age and similar unreliable 
sources. 

Before compiling its mailing list, the Addressograph Company 
worked out a “‘town-sheet.”? Based on the number of rated 
concerns in each town, an estimate of the number of machines 
we should sell in that town is established. Extensive mailing 
tests proved that it pays us to circularize fifteen prospects for 
every machine we expect to sell in each town. From our sales 
records we found which lines of business have given us the 
most sales during past years. So we pick firms only in these 
particular lines. Further, we select only firms in each line 
above a certain minimum rating. 


Use or Direct Mat 1n INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


BY EZRA W. CLARK 


Tue successful use of direct mail industrial advertising is 
dependent upon the preparation of a good mailing list, a well- 
planned campaign, and a prompt follow-up of all inquiries, the 
whole of this being codrdinated with the activities of the sales 
force in the field and the advertising that appears in the trade 
and business press. 

“Direct mail”’ is the keenest, swiftest, truest arrow in the 
advertiser’s quiver. ‘Tip it with fact, shaft it with illustration, 
and feather it with suggestion. 

The size of a mailing list bears no relation to its effective 
value. Its potency is largely a matter of selection and careful 
maintenance. The mortality in mailing lists is large. Changes 
run from 5 per cent. to 40 per cent. per year, depending upon 
the character of the list and the care exercised in its preparation 
and maintenance. There may be few changes in company 
names or addresses, but there will be a large number of changes 
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in company officials and a still larger number in department 
heads. If you want to defeat the object of your mailing piece, 
then address John William Jones as “Foreman” of a plant, a 
job he relinquished five years ago when he was advanced to his 
present dignity of ““General Manager.”’ If you want to show 
how inadequate your service is, carry on your list the name of 
a company which years ago adopted a new name. 

*““Nixies”’ of every mailing should be checked against the 
mailing list. The “Nixie” is United States postal parlance for 
the mailing piece that is returned to the sender because of lack 
of postage, error or inadequacy of address, or for any other 
reason, and may carry such notation as “dead,”’ “‘moved,”’ 
“left no address,” “‘not found,” “‘unclaimed.”’ Word may also 
come from the recipient of mailing pieces such as “not inter- 
ested,”’ “‘not in the market.” Discretion must be used in the 
killing of these names. The fact that a man is not now inter- 
ested is no evidence he will not be interested six months or a 
year hence. The fact that he moved and left no address is evi- 
dence that he should be replaced by a new name. ‘The practice 
followed by our company is to pull the card from the lists, which 
automatically kills it. We then send it to the branch office 
or salesman in whose territory the company is located. The 
name is not restored to the list except by specific request of the 
salesman. 

The best mailing list is of no value unless it is used in con- 
nection with a well-planned campaign. Direct mail is used 
for many purposes. It may be used as a barrage laid down to 
cover the advance of the salesman, to follow up inquiries, or it 
may be itself a complete campaign. Manufacturers maintain- 
ing a limited sales force over a large territory, whose salesmen 
do not get around to visit their prospects more than once or 
twice a year, find it profitable to use a series of direct mail 
pieces to herald the approach of the salesman. Direct-by- 
mail in this case is concentrated upon a line of prospects follow- 
ing the route the salesman will take. Complete returns from 
an intensive campaign of this character are relayed to the 
salesman, who in this way is kept in more or less close touch 
with the industrial activity in his territory, and he knows in a 
general way the degree of interest his visit will receive at the 
plants he visits. This practice is not followed where manufac- 
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turers maintain branch or sales offices, and where salesmen 
cover the same territory repeatedly during the year. 

Nearly all manufacturers in the United States use direct 
mail to follow up inquiries even though a salesman may be 
sent to call in person. It is our practice to forward a piece 
of direct-by-mail in the shape of a catalogue or illustrated 
booklet with the first letter that goes in answer to an inquiry. 
The booklet or catalogue explains in a general way the character 
and uses of our equipment. The letter is worded to sustain 
interest in the mind of the prospect until the salesman has 
opportunity to call in person and explain the details, specifica- 
tions and prices. Questions constantly arise in territory some- 
what removed from a branch office, where a salesman will not 
reach the prospect for ten days or two weeks after the inquiry 
reaches the office. In these cases, one or more pieces of educa- 
tional direct mail are sent at appropriate intervals, so that when 
the salesman calls he will find his man fairly well posted on the 
merits of the equipment. The explaining of details, specifications, 
and the economies that might be effected by application of our 
equipment to the firm’s needs is only a matter of a few minutes. 

One cardinal rule to which we adhere in all our direct mail is 
that it must contain enough valuable information pertinent to 
the business of the. prospect to be worth the time required for 
him to read it. Such information is valued from the point of 
view of the recipient instead of from our point of view. 


DEALER HELPS AND SALES ASSISTANCE 


BY T. H. MCARTHUR 


Ir 1s recognized in England that the retailer is a very difficult 
gentleman to deal with, having practically no initiative. In 
other words, the retailer of to-day is nothing more or less than 
a distributor of advertised goods. It is therefore necessary to 
get his codperation, not only by press advertising, but also to 
get closer personal contact with him by means of form letters, 
house organs, etc. The one case I am going to cite you is of 
a manufacturer with a hardware specialty, a specialty for the 
kitchen. Iam quoting from a definite successful case. 

The method used to reach the retailer, after considerable 
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thought, was to devise a form of kitchen card for the housewife 
to hang up in her kitchen. It consisted of a number of useful 
kitchen hints, devised by a domestic science expert. Several 
of these hints related strictly to the specialty, but not all of 
them. It was the kind of card which almost any housewife 
would be glad to hang up, so that her maids could avoid waste 
in the kitchen and save money for the household. 

The specialty to be sold was illustrated on the card, not too 
large, not dominating the hints, and space was left for the in- 
sertion of the ironmonger’s name and address. ‘This card was 
represented as a folder and offered to the dealer as a very prac- 
tical way of creating good will for him among his customers, and 
stirring up the sales of that specialty. 

Some few months ago a firm approached me who are anxious 
to distribute 4,500 catalogues which have cost them approxi- 
mately five shillings each. The firm knew that at the most 
15 per cent. of retail drapers would be interested in their propo- 
sition, but to reach the right 15 per cent. was their problem. 

We had a special list of some 2,000 leading drapers. We de- 
leted these 2,000 existing names from the 33,000 drapers, leav- 
ing us 31,000. We then excluded certain areas that our cus- 
tomer did not wish to cover, and we mailed 20,000-odd letters 
to the balance of the names, informing them that our client 
had prepared an expensive catalogue which would be an in- 
valuable book of reference, and offering, if they would fill up 
a post card which was inclosed (it was not stamped) and return 
same to our client, he would be pleased to send them this 
catalogue free of charge. The number of replies received was 
exactly 2,278. 

Our client was therefore able to distribute practically all his 
catalogues to certainly all the large drapers in this country, 
and the balance to drapers who at least were obviously interested 
and would give attention to the catalogue when received. 


Some Resutts or Postat ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 
BY R. McKEAN CANT 


TuE sales plan for direct mail advertising in any particular 
year should be carefully considered, and decided upon in con- 
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junction with the complete advertising and selling effort of the 
firm. Anything approaching either a haphazard effort or a 
purely inspirational postal shot should be ruthlessly opposed 
even though put up by the managing director. In order to 
reap, you must sow. In direct mail work letters are the seed. 
But if you do not get them out in time, people will not wait for 
you and you will lose the saie. Many firms are losing sales in 
this way. 

The firm that is getting either poor or good returns from direct 
mail advertising is probably past its worst difficulty and with 
proper supervision and advice will go on to better results every 
year. It is the firms that have not tried this form of selling, or 
who are only playing at it, that need the most help and advice. 
Do not allow yourself either to be stampeded into direct mail 
advertising or to be stampeded out of it. Study your market 
thoroughly, get trained advice, and make numerous experiments, 
and then act according to the results you get, not according to 
those which other firms get. 

Giving a rough-and-ready answer to the question, “What re- 
sults are likely to accrue from an issue of printed matter?” I 
would say that in the days of the South American and Australian 
mining booms, the general expectation was that an issue of pros- 
pectuses should produce a subscription of £1 for each prospec- 
tus sent out, so that an issue of 100,000 prospectuses posted to 
habitual investors in mining shares and recorded in the collated 
register of investors of the United Kingdom would, almost with 
certainty, yield £100,000, and this result could be obtained in 
those days at a cost of about £600. Even to-day, when the 
public are “‘on the feed”’ and the proposition placed before them 
is a suitable one, almost similar results can be expected from 
direct mail advertising exclusive of any assistance given by press 
advertising. The cost to-day, however, is slightly higher, al- 
though the halfpenny stamp still does the work it did before the 
war. It is a really wonderful factor and should be taken full 
advantage of by direct mail advertisers not only in the financial 
but also in the commercial world. 

One of the biggest and most convincing proofs of the sub- 
stantial results that are obtained from direct mail advertising 
is to be found in the enormous amount of copies of prospectuses 
which are sent out by our chief financial houses. Many of them 
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in inviting subscriptions to new issues of capital post 250,000 
copies of prospectuses, a work which requires twenty large post- 
office vans and employs many hundreds of clerks in addressing 
the envelopes, enclosing the prospectuses in the envelopes, affix- 
ing the stamps, etc. 

The Government is now a large and regular user of the post. 
It is by this method that the huge war loan dividends are issued 
to-day. Committees in charge of all sorts of philanthropic work 
look upon the post as their best friend, and use it on a very large 
scale. The value of the post in breaking ground for travellers is 
extraordinary. 

One of the best known firms in the business, who have watched 
and fostered the growth of postal publicity for nearly sixty years, 
can quote hundreds of firms in their ledgers (representatives of 
every branch of commerce and finance) whose rise to preémi- 
nence has synchronized with the development of postal publicity. 
From a small annual output of circulars, a large percentage 
of their customers have increased their postings to hundreds of 
thousands per annum as a direct result of good returns from 
year to year. 


LoosE-LEAF CATALOGUES 


BY GERALD POULTON 


THE loose-leaf catalogue sets up a relationship between buyer 
and seller in which the seller is saying in effect, “I want you to 
take advantage of my service, I want your business. Here 
within the leaves of this book you may get a worthy indication 
of the type of firm we are, the completeness of our organization, 
the up-to-dateness of our methods and manufactures.” In ac- 
tual fact, however, you find business concerns sending out books 
two, three, or many more years old with cancellations and al- 
terations and a sheaf of odd leaves stuffed in somewhere and 
then some people wonder why trade is bad. 

The cardinal points of the loose-leaf method are briefly: Some 
firms have been bitten and had to scrap a large portion of a 
costly issue. With the loose-leaf method there is no scrapping 
in bulk. 

Many firms never start a catalogue because of lack of facili- 
ties to create it. The L. L. catalogue is created leaf by leaf at 
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odd times. Others find the produce they market is constantly 
varying in character. By the loose-leaf method every change 
can be followed efficiently and at minimum cost. Price fluctua- 
tions are usually met by keeping prices to a separate section 
which can be renewed at a few hours’ notice. A series of colored 
insets or fold out diagram sheets all fit into the scheme. In- 
dexing is easy. Foreign editions are easily devised at small cost 
by the addition of suitable leaves. The request to forward a 
copy of an expensive catalogue to an apparently worthless in- 
quiry is met by the despatch of those individual leaves that meet 
the case. The slight additional first cost of the loose-leaf method 
is quickly recovered in the saving on scrapped and out-of-date 
material. You will see, therefore, that the great feature of the 
loose-leaf catalogue is its mobility. Its units can be marshalled 
and grouped, sorted and rearranged, discarded or augmented 
at will, and it is in its application to direct mail publicity that 
this mobility is so particularly valuable. 

The ideal loose-leaf catalogue in my view calls for: 

1. Strength, at least equal to the ordinary bound book. 

2. Neatness of appearance. 

3. Good alignment of the bound leaves. 

4. Ample capacity for expansion with security for even a 
single leaf. 

5. Easy manipulation. 

6. The minimum binding margin, so that leaves used in- 
dividually will not look unsightly. 

7. Reasonable cost of production. 


Tue A BC or Direct Matru 


BY ARTHUR CHADWICK 


Direct mail advertisers in England have experienced and are 
still experiencing difficulties in the compilation of lists which are 
really necessary to reach efficiently at any time a particular 
grade or class of the public. I must also say that the houses in 
this country responsible for the publishing of directories appear 
to have little or no conception of the tremendous possibilities 
which lie ahead of them in a closer study of the subject and the 
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compilation and publication of really useful graded lists. In 
America there is very little difficulty experienced in securing a 
list of either trades or public, graded according to their impor- 
tance, income, etc., but it is practically impossible to secure 
similar lists in Great Britain. 

With regard to the British advertiser, as compared with the 
advertiser in America, the difference is very marked in respect 
of giving the results of any particular campaign that has been 
undertaken. However, I can give a few statistics regarding some 
direct mail advertising campaigns in which I have been directly 
or indirectly interested, though unfortunately I am not able to 
corroborate my statements by giving the names of the firms, as 
British companies are very reticent in giving any figures re- 
lating to their business. In the spring of last year a firm of paint 
manufacturers considered a campaign put before them for the 
painting of 1,000 hotels within a radius of fifty miles of their fac- 
tory. They entertained the project and as a result the agency 
concerned issued for them 5,000 well got up catalogues, showing 
different schemes of decoration and color cards, which were sent 
out with a really good form letter. This was followed up two 
weeks later by further interesting matter and as a result the firm 
in question had its paints and varnishes specified for use on not 
less than 119 public houses, the managers of many of which 
agreed that they were convinced of the desirability of re-decora- 
tion by the appeals made to them and were enamored of the 
scheme submitted. A firm that manufactures cleansing ma- 
terials for the home issued at intervals of two weeks three shots 
to some 100,000 retailers. The firm in question is a very wealthy 
one and the matter was got up regardless of expense, but the 
total outlay was certainly justified by the results and it is doubt- 
ful whether any other form of advertising would have given even 
10 per cent. of the results obtained. The three letters, with 
enclosures, produced not less than 7,000 direct orders, each 
averaging £5 value. 

Against these cases of very profitable direct mail advertising 
I feel it only right that I should mention an instance of another 
firm who issued over 100,000 printed appeals on a very cheap 
paper and did not get more than one dozen satisfactory re- 
sponses. Unfortunately they did not receive any advice from 
any one conversant with direct mail methods as to how the ap- 
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peal should be made and this was presumably the cause of the 
poor results. 

In connection with campaigns where more than one shot is 
issued, experience teaches me that in this country the first shot 
on which the larger proportion of the outlay is generally ex- 
pended brings in by return of post something like 50 per cent. of 
the results which are ultimately obtained. It is also fairly safe 
to assume that if the returns from the first shot are, say, 5 per 
cent. you cannot expect more than 1 or 3 per cent. from the 
second shot and subsequent shots proportionately lower. 


House Orcans, How Torey HELP 
BY CHARLES B. PENWARDEN 


Wuart place a house organ occupies in a manufacturer’s adver- 
tising plans is a matter for very careful investigation. Whether 
the house organ should supplant some other form of publicity or 
not can be decided only by a very careful study of the conditions. 
One advertiser saved half of his appropriation when it was made 
clear to him that he was advertising to a list of 170,000 people, 
whereas his market in the country was only 1,500. So, as it 
seemed rather a waste of energy to be addressing such a vast 
number, more people than could possibly be interested, he started 
to bring out a small eight-page house organ. The article for 
sale was connected with engineering and there were only 1,500 
buyers in the whole of the country. He started using material 
in the house organ which would be likely to interest engineers, 
and after it had been running for eighteen months the advertiser 
himself took a trip round the country and called upon a large 
number of the firms receiving the magazine. In every instance 
he was told that the magazine had been received, was welcomed, 
and had been read with great interest and passed around to 
everybody in the various works who cared to read it. 

Tt will be found that if in a house organ specific articles with 
a specific point are well written, they will be read and will most 
decidedly bring business. A firm selling to collieries has in 
each number a specific article devoted to a specific subject, and 
it has proved beyond all doubt that the educational value of the 
magazine produces sound, well-paying business. No man can 
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be interesting who speaks eternally of individuals unless his 
subjects are great men and women, and the object of a house 
organ is to sell goods, not to laud people. There should not be 
too much direct advertising of the goods, but what there is 
should be reasonable and to the point. Extravagant claims de- 
feat their own end because they arouse incredulity. Above all, 
a house organ should be useful and should contain as much in- 
formation of a practical character as possible, particularly in 
connection with the goods it has to advertise. 

Now let us consider how a house organ can help in direct mail 
advertising. In the first place, it has to be remembered that the 
method itself is elastic. You can have if you wish a house organ 
on a post card, you can have it on a blotter, you can have it two 
pages, or four pages, or as many pages as you wish. You can 
send it to ten people, or a hundred people, or a thousand people 
or a million people, and, what is more, you can control your own 
editorial matter, which sometimes is a very great asset. Be- 
cause of its elasticity it is in suitable circumstances the most 
economical form of advertising. To firms that have a number 
of products or to firms that have only one product it is equally 
valuable, provided it is used in accordance with the number of 
articles offered for sale. 

‘It is a great mistake to imagine that house organs in every in- 
stance can reach all the prospective customers in any given line 
and can therefore take the place of advertising proper. In 
many cases they can take the place of all advertising and nothing 
else need be done except perhaps an occasional letter, but it is 
obvious that in these cases the business advertised will appeal to 
a rather limited circle. In that case, it is my opinion that the 
house organ is the cheapest, the most productive, and the most 
profitable form of advertising. On the other hand, if an ad- 
vertiser is appealing to a much wider circle, it is certain that 
some auxiliary advertising would be necessary to support the 
house organ, and in many cases the house organ would be abso- 
lutely useless. 

There is no doubt that a house organ is a very valuable means 
for increasing the value of your good will. Indeed, it can itself 
become a very valuable asset. You can make yourself known 
better and more thoroughly to a wider circle of prospective cus- 
tomers by the house organ produced on the right lines than yor 
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can by any other method of direct mail advertising, because in 
its pages you can voice your own opinions, you can tell the busi- 
ness of your firm, you can tell your prospective customers what 
you want to tell them before your travellers get there and conse- 
quently you not only make your own personal views clearer 
to your prospective customers, but you save the time of your 
travellers and in addition you give your travellers collectively 
the tremendous benefit of your own selling talk. For the pur- 
pose of sending preliminary notices, of explaining policies, of 
telling the buyer what this firm has in preparation for his benefit 
and such-like news of the house, the house organ is decidedly 
preéminent. Another point of considerable interest to those 
manufacturers who have travellers on the road is, that by means 
of the right type of house organ rightly produced and carefully 
distributed, they can prevent a large amount of business leaving 
them because of changing travellers. 


EXPORT 


Some Facts on Export TRADE 


BY ERIC FIELD 


export trade in theory, do we all put it into practice? How 

many have realized, for example, that Germany is once 
again worth their attention? The old mark with its billions 
to the pound has vanished. A mark now means a gold mark. 
I don’t say that everybody can yet do profitable business in 
Germany, but here are 60,000,000 people, far from down and out, 
and my information as to the state of the market makes me urge 
every manufacturer to take immediate steps to see whether this 
market is not opening up for him once again. At the moment 
it will probably be found that the easiest opening exists for 
certain types of specialties rather than for staples, but it is a 
matter for individual investigation and individual decision. 
There is one generalization I will make, and that is to point out 
to those whose product is capable of being sold by mail how 
supremely easy it is for them to make a trial at an absurdly small 
risk. 

This, incidentally, is a method of making a preliminary trial 
of a market which is not used half as often as it should be. I 
have a client who sells a ladies’ toilet accessory. It is a small 
line selling for a shilling, but a profitable one. When he had 
built up a satisfactory business in this country, which took him 
about three years, he started looking for markets abroad and he 
soon established agencies in those countries where exchange 
stood at about the pre-war par. This meant the three countries 
of Scandinavia, Holland, Spain, and a few of the other countries 
not directly affected by the war; but it missed of course the 
biggest market of all. He was, for instance, doing nothing in 
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France because he feared that the exchange, which was then 
about eighty to the pound, would make it impossible. 

At our rather urgent suggestion he spent a few pounds, testing 
both the public interest and the question of price by inserting 
some advertisements asking for direct mail orders to be sent 
from France to his London office. We fixed the price at five 
francs, although the real equivalent was about three francs 
fifty, for two reasons. First, it was a nice round sum, and 
second, it gave him a margin of insurance against a possible drop 
in the franc. The results from these advertisements were so 
good that he almost immediately opened a branch in France and 
he is now carrying on a highly successful mail order trade busi- 
ness there. It may be interesting to mention, as some evidence 
of the results that some French papers can bring, that from his 
very first advertisement in the Petit Parisien, costing less than 
four thousand francs, he made more than seven thousand francs 
clear profit after paying for the advertisement, the goods, and 
the postage on them. 

Had he not made that first mail order experiment, he might 
still be missing the French market altogether, and almost cer- 
tainly he would have appointed an agent instead of starting his 
own branch. We all know the difference that this can mean. 

If you can possibly afford to do so—and this does not depend 
so much on your finances as on the size of the potential market— 
always start your own branch rather than appoint an agent. 

It is fairly obvious, in fact, that the manufacturer ought him- 
self to visit or send a competent executive to investigate every 
market of importance. What are a few hundred pounds in 
travelling expenses if their expenditure discovers one profitable 
market? 

And if you do visit them, do it thoroughly. The most 
thorough case I know is that of Mr. Harry Marland, who has 
made such a success in so short a time with Kruschen Salts. 
When Mr. Marland came to consider export trade, he made a trip 
around the world selecting his own selling agents and his own 
advertising agents. But he was not content with visiting the 
countries. He mapped out his itinerary, and to every point 
where he wanted an agent he had a trial consignment shipped. 
If it was a seaport he took it off ship, paid the customs dues, if 
any, hired a warehouse, and carted the stuff to it. If it was an 
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ee town he took it by railway to a warehouse in the town 
itself. 

Then he added up all the charges, and thus when he talked to 
a prospective agent he could tell him exactly what Kruschen 
Salts would cost in the agent’s own warehouse and arrange 
terms with him on an exact instead of an estimated basis. 
Think of the time it would have taken to settle such points by 
correspondence. 


How to Drve.torp Export TRADE 


BY ARTHUR TAYLOR 


I pRoPOSE to deal with. the subject of the development of ex- 
port trade from the manufacturer’s angle, and try to give some 
tangible suggestions that will at least provoke thought, even if 
they are not directly applicable to a particular problem. Let us 
consider the case of a manufacturer of an article for which there 
should presumably be a popular demand in some of the overseas 
markets. How shall he set about the problem of obtaining a 
footing in a particular territory? 

First of all, I would recommend him to turn to the atlas and 
study the map of the territory in relation to the world as a 
whole, in relation to his home market, and in relation to adjacent 
countries. Let him get a general idea of the geographical and 
other characteristics of the country. He should learn something 
about its people, find out the total population and how it is 
made up. He should ascertain what are the standards of living 
of the main body of the people and any similar facts that will 
enable him to make comparisons with other markets he may 
know. Much of this information can be obtained from reference 
books such as Whitaker’s Almanac or the Colonial Office List, or, 
in the case of the British colonies, from their offices here in 
London. It is not difficult, anyway. American and Canadian 
manufacturers have similar facilities at their disposal for gain- 
ing useful and vital information on which to base decisions re- 
garding operations in an export market. 

This, of course, is but a preliminary canter. Even so simple 
an investigation, though, will sometimes reveal facts that have a 
direct and important bearing on the plans a manufacturer may 
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be considering. For instance, it comes as a surprise to many 
well-informed business men that in the whole of the Union 
of South Africa the white population totals only about 
1,500,000 of which a considerable proportion is of Dutch ex- 
traction and very sparsely scattered over a very wide area. At 
once questions will arise in the manufacturer’s mind: Is the mar- 
ket limited to this comparatively small white population? Will 
his product sell among the natives who number something like 
5,500,500? And if it will, what difficulties may arise in connec- 
tion with language? What are the buying habits of these na- 
tives? Are there concentrations of the white people which will 
simplify distribution, selling, and advertising? Many similar 
points will develop merely as a result of studying a good atlas 
and reliable reference books. 

An investigation into foreign trade conditions and methods 
often produces unexpected results. For instance, it is easy to 
assume that the distributor of any particular class of goods is 
much the same in most civilized countries. You visualize a 
drug store in Christiania or Copenhagen as something like the one 
you patronize in your home town—bright window displays well 
lighted at night, attractive merchandise, and so forth. But in 
the Scandinavian countries there are no chemists’ shops or drug 
stores as we in Britain and Canada and United States know them. 
When you want your tube of shaving cream or a bottle of your 
favorite tonic, you call at the nearest apoteket. ‘This isthe 
equivalent, so far as I can judge, of our old-time apothecary. 
These establishments as often as not are identified by signs. 
You'll see the white swan, the black elephant, and other identify- 
ing-devices. Such signs are the full extent of the advertising or 
outside display these stores make. ‘There are no windows full 
of alluring soaps and powders and perfumes. No invitations to 
come inside and sample the newest discovery in the art ofthe soda 
fountain. ‘There’s no bold display of showcards provided by the 
manufacturer. The proprietors of these dignified establish- 
ments regard themselves—and quite rightly, considering the 
standing and traditions of their occupation—as professional men. 
You can easily see the bearing this has on the selling and ad- 
vertising plans for'a pharmaceutical product. The finest window 
display material is useless and to send it to these countries ex- 
pecting it to be used in the apoteket is sheer waste. If a product 
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usually sold here or in South Africa through chemists or drug 
stores can be sold in Seandinavia through other channels, then 
showcards and similar display matter may be desirable. The 
point is that unless you make a proper investigation, you run the 
risk of making a mistake and wasting much time, effort, and 
money. 

In some markets, particularly those in the East, the trade- 
mark situation should be most carefully considered. The na- 
tive in the East nearly always relies on what he calls a “chop” 
to guide him in buying a particular article. A “chop,” as you 
probably know, is an easily recognized mark or symbol which is 
looked upon as a guarantee of the genuineness of the goods. If 
the article bears the “chop” he knows, the native readily accepts 
it. Sometimes a manufacturer’s trade-mark is a_ suitable 
“chop”; often it is not. Generally speaking, a trade-mark 
embodying an easily remembered yet distinctive device makes a 
good “‘chop.”’ An intricate or involved design is not so good. 
A trade-mark consisting principally of a coined word is poor, es-’ 
pecially if the name consists of more than four or five letters. 
Imitations of well-known trade-marks are rife in many foreign 
countries. It has been no uncommon experience for a manu- 
facturer to launch out in a new field only to find that some very 
enterprising local concern has filched his trade-mark and perhaps 
copied the whole style of the package or label. Redress in some 
cases is impossible, as priority or local use decides the ownership 
of the mark. I am not a trade-mark lawyer and so do not pro- 
pose to pursue this topic, which bristles with many difficulties. 
But I would like to stress one point and that is this: however 
valuable a manufacturer may consider his trade-mark in the 
British Isles, America, or Canada, it is of even more importance in 
some overseas markets, and it is up to the manufacturer to 
know exactly where he stands in regard to his trade-marks 
abroad before embarking on an expensive campaign. 

Another problem which usually has to be facedis that of finance 
and credit. At the present time, the fluctuation in exchange 
increases the difficulty. Of course, a manufacturer may sell in 
dollars or sterling and so be reasonably sure of a manufacturing 
profit. But he generally has to meet his advertising bills and 
other selling costs in the currency of the country in which he is 
trying to develop a trade. Foreign advertising estimates, I find, 
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are a very uncertain quantity these days. You allot a sum of 
money in pounds or dollars for advertising and selling plans in a 
particular country. You make your arrangements on what you 
consider is a fair rate of exchange, in the expectation that it will 
not go against you. If the rate does go against you there are 
two alternatives, either to modify your scheme or increase your 
dollar or sterling appropriation. 

The form in which goods are packed may influence the chances 
of successful trading. Some proprietary lines selling freely to 
the home trade in gross lots, for example, may find a market 
only in dozens on some overseas markets. If packages each 
containing one dozen can be offered, there is a direct incentive 
for the dealers abroad to do business. To vary a standard form 
of packing in this way increases manufacturing expense, T know. 
But, within limits, it pays to try to meet the requirements of the 
trade in a particular market. 

Assuming that the investigation or Peace into a foreign 
market indicates that there is a resonable prospect of success, 
the next stage to be considered is the form of representation in 
the market. Should a manufacturer send his own representa- 
tives? Should he open a branch office? Should he rely upon the 
firms of manufacturers’ agents already established and on the 
spot? There are no answers to these questions that will fit every 
case. Speaking generally, however, and having in mind what I 
may call the popular lines of goods, there is much to be said for 
the well-established and progressive manufacturers’ agent who 
has an efficient organization to cover the trade or trades in which 
the manufacturer is primarily interested. In most markets to- 
day such firms are to be found. If the right one is selected and 
is able to undertake the representation, the agent can give much 
useful advice on selling schemes, advertising, window displays, — 
and other points which arise in the course of getting a footing in 
a market. For this reason, it is most desirable to work in close 
touch with such an agent and not make any important move 
without consulting him. It does not follow that any recom- 
mendations he makes must be adopted or even that they are 
right. There is a tendency for even the best of them to demand 
more advertising support than the prospective sales will justify, 
but, nevertheless, their experience in selling other products and 
their knowledge of the trade and acquaintance with the buyers 
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enable them to save the manufacturer from making mistakes 
which even if not serious are prejudicial to his interests. 

Having decided on the method of representation, the next 
matter which comes up for consideration is advertising. There 
is hardly a market in any part of the world in which advertising 
in some form or other is not essential in the sales promotion of 
goods appealing to the public generally. I am not dealing with 
the sales promotion efforts of concerns manufacturing technical 
products appealing to limited classes. 

My experience of overseas advertising shows the desirabilty 
of considering each market on its own footing. In some of the 
larger markets, it is even necessary to take into account the 
different conditions applying to different sections. Let us com- 
pare Canada and South Africa from the advertising standpoint. 
Canada has a population of 9,000,000 of which about 6,500,000 
are English speaking. Most of the remainder speak French. 
There is a highly organized newspaper and agricultural press and 
the readers are trained to study advertisements. Other methods 
of contemplating the Canadian market have the choice of many 
efficiently run advertising agencies. All this greatly simplifies 
Canadian advertising problems. 

South Africa is admittedly not so well developed in this re- 
spect. There is not so big a scope for advertising, because the 
white population, as I previously mentioned, is only about 
1,500,000, the remainder of the population being the natives, 
few of whom are able to read anewspaper. ‘The native press, in 
fact, apart from two or three newspapers, can practically be ig- 
nored. Of the white population, more than 60 per cent. are of 
Dutch or foreign extraction, and quite a good proportion of 
these cannot be counted upon as potential buyers of many ar- 
ticles in general use here. To offset this, though, there is the 
buying capacity of the remainder of the people, a capacity much 
greater than that of the inhabitants of this country. In planning 
an advertising campaign for South Africa, for any article the 
sales of which vary with the season, it has to be borne in mind 
that parts of the Union are to all intents and purposes sub- 
tropical and consequently copy that may be appropriate at one 
season in one district should not be used at the same time in cer- 
tain other districts. The characteristics of the Dutch-speaking 
people must also be taken into account. Although practically 
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all of them speak and read English, it is policy to use their own 
language, Afrikaans, when advertising to them, and likewise to 
insert your advertising in the newspapers printed in Afrikaans. 

Thus Canada and South Africa present different problems. 
The manufacturer ought to study the advertising situation in 
each before forming the view that the plans for one can be ap- 
plied to the other. The differences between some of the other 
export markets are even more pronounced for racial, religious, 
and political feelings and prejudices have to be allowed for. It 
would take too long, and prove too tedious to you, for me to at- 
tempt to cover this aspect of the export advertiser’s problem, but 
I hope that I have shown the necessity for dealing with each 
market separately. 

In connection with appropriations there is in some countries a 
danger of over-advertising, in the sense that too bold a style of 
advertising may inspire mistrust. Needless to say, such coun- 
tries are not in the running for next year’s convention. More 
than once I have been asked by selling agents to reduce a pro- 
posed advertising scheme, as they were afraid that the readers 
of the newspapers would be suspicious of the genuineness of the 
goods. But I'll freely admit that the reverse is much more usual. 

In brief, I urge manufacturers to adopt a look-before-you-leap 
attitude in all matters connected with the development of ex- 
port trade: to investigate; to analyze the markets. Then, as a 
rule, the course is fairly clear sailing. I find it is better to be 
hopefully pessimistic, particularly about export advertising, 
rather than hopelessly optimistic. 


How to Dreve.Lore Export TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY MONT. H. WRIGHT 


Tue United States is still a young country. Its traditions are 
almost creations of overnight. Opportunity is there for every 
man, woman, and child to rise in the social and financial scale. 
It is, perhaps, this upward movement which has made advertis- 
ing in America so potent a factor, I might truthfully say, in edu- 
cating the people. The prospect with money to spend reads 
carefully the advertising pages of his favorite publication to see 
on what new things he shall spend his surplus cash. 
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Every manufacturer or producer who would enter the Ameri- 
can market should be content to walk, even to crawl, before he 
attempts to run. 

The would-be adventurer in the United States should be con- 
tent to try out his produce at first in a small way. He should 
take half a dozen representative cities, such as Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, and a few of the 
smaller towns, get good distribution, and have salesmen on the 
ground to back up his other efforts, and then judge by the results 
whether his article is acceptable and his sales plan successfully 
laid out. 

In any group of people there is always a leader, whether it be 
a group of three or thirty, of 3,000 or 30,000. So in groups of 
customers there are leaders. Frequently they are also the lead- 
ers in civic affairs, in the Church, in the clubs, and other social 
activities. But as affecting trade, their leadership depends on 
their discriminating buying. 

They dominate the trade of the dealer whom they patronize. 
By their demands they determine what he shall carry in stock. 
And so others buy what the dealers offer to them from the stock 
which the dominant buyers select. 

As there are dominant customers who shape trade, so there 
are dominant dealers. These interpret to jobbers and whole- 
salers the preferences of their dominant customers and so dictate 
what the jobbers and wholesalers shall carry. So, in turn, there 
are dominant jobbers, dominant wholesalers, who interpret the 
preferences of their dominant dealers, in turn determined by 
the dominant public. 

A manufacturer, to control his trade, must enlist these domi- 
nant influences on his side. 


Tue Markets or THE U. S. A. 


BY WILLIAM J. BOARDMAN 


Aut markets have much in common. All have human needs 
and the supplies for those needs; all have buyers and sellers, 
channels of trade, shops, money. If I make but slight reference 
to such matters, it is not because they are of slight importance in 
the United States, but because, being familiar to all, their re- 
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hearsal would be tedious and unprofitable. The three great 
factors that have shaped the markets of the United States, each 
in its own way, are: 

First, the influence of geography. 

Second, the influence of the frontier. 

Third, the influence of advertising. 

In the northeast is most of the manufacturing; in the central 
west are iron and coal and the great farming and live-stock 
belts; the southeast raises and works cotton and tobacco; in the 
northwest are apples, lumber and fisheries; in the far southwest 
and west are mineral oil, fruit, and silver and gold. In the right- 
hand upper part of the map, extending, it may be, a thousand 
miles east and west and five hundred miles north and south, are 
most of the manufacturing, most of the large cities, most of the 
wealth, and slightly more than half of the population. This 
part of the country is denominated by the other parts, each ac- 
cording to its peculiar genius, as the home of the traders, the 
effete East, the lair of the hideous Money Power, or the place to 
get to aS soon as one can. 

While we are in the realm of geography, a word should be said 
on distances. Mere figures of space are not worth reciting but 
the spaces over which the hurrying feet of your salesmen must go 
in their monthly round of business are one of the things you must 
not overlook if you would enter the markets of the United States. 
Let us look at the state of Texas. It contains about one- 
thirteenth of the area of the country, and about one-twenty- 
fourth of the population, and ranks sixteenth in the amount of 
internal revenue, which includes income taxes paid to the Federal 
Government. If railways ran on a bee line—as they do not— 
one could travel from east to west at thirty miles an hour for a 
day and a night without leaving the state. If all the families in 
the United States lived in Texas, that state would be no more 
thickly peopled than is the state of Massachusetts in New Eng- 
land to-day. The area of Texas is almost exactly equal to the 
combined areas of Ireland, Spain, and Portugal. Texas, al- 
though the largest of the states, is but one of forty-eight sovereign 
states. I have singled it out for comment as an aid in picturing 
the distances to be considered in a country where there is only one 
human being for each eighteen acres of land. 

As an example of great efficiency in railway transportation, let 
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me state that one of our weekly periodicals is printed each 
week in the Atlantic seaport city of Philadelphia, and it is put 
on sale in every corner, in nearly every town or village of the 
forty-eight states every Thursday morning as regularly as 
sunrise. 

With distances so great to be covered, of course, the cost of 
travel and freightage is high, although the rates per mile are, I 
believe, comparatively low. An average cost of travel, first- 
class, on American railways is about one and four-fifths penny a 
mile. An average charge for hauling one ton of freight (or 
goods, or coal, or merchandise) is one-half penny a mile. In 
order that the rapidly swelling flow of merchandise through the 
channels of trade might be unchecked and that your wares might 
be delivered at the time and place appointed, the railways of the 
United States expended in 1923 for equipment and improved 
service more than £230,000,000 and have authorized an even 
greater outlay for the present year. 

Another direction in which the spur of geographical necessity 
has urged the United States has been toward the development 
of telephone and motor car. Apart from business vehicles, we 
have now registered about 13,000,000 motor cars. Some- 
what more than one of every two families owns a motor car. 
All the ramified effects of this change from hoof to wheel are 
past finding out. Some of our thrifty ones bewail the change as 
that extravagance which gilds the road to national ruin. In the 
mind of others, the motor car has brought eyes to the blind and 
freedom to the prisoner. Be these opinions right or wrong, this 
mobilization of America has certainly created new sources of 
wealth, new expenditures of the family income, and notably new 
methods of making that expenditure. 

More and more the farmer is driving to the city to spend his 
money; more and more the dweller in the village or small town 
is going to the larger town, where he can find a greater range of 
selection in his buying. ‘The distinction between those classes 
of goods that are sold in the countryside shop and those sold in 
the larger town is becoming more definite. More and more 
those commodities in which pattern or style or color is of major 
importance—such, for example, as furniture or clothing—are 
leaving the smaller trading centers for the larger ones. To a 
greater. degree than ever before accurate knowledge of these 
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buying centers and trading areas becomes necessary to the man 
that would make his business grow at the proper cost and along 
the right lines of expansion. 

Modern manufacturing longago became indistinguishable, with 
respect to the quality of brains required, from the learned call- 
ings. Likewise modern salesmanship, under the stimulus of 
advertising, is making hitherto unheard-of demands for market- 
study, for analytical capacity and constructive imagination. 
The present-day manager of sales needs to know in each of the 
three thousand-odd counties of the United States how many 
possible purchasers of his wares there are, how many retail 
shops, how many wholesale merchants and something of their 
adaptability to serve his ends. 

The manager of sales must also know what races dwell in the 
several sections he elects to enter. While the nucleus of the 
United States was the thirteen British colonies, to-day less than 
half of the people are of Anglo-Saxon stock. Statisticians tell 
us that four-fifths of the population are Nordic, that the other 
fifth come from forty-odd diiferent countries, and that 6,000,000 
of our denizens cannot speak the English tongue. Naturally, 
the newcomers wish to dwell together, and therefore one finds 
scattered all over the country groups of Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans, Slavs, Italians, Portuguese, Jews, still preserving the cus- 
toms of life and habits of buying brought over from the old 
country. Two such communities, lying cheek by jowl, may 
offer markets as different as would two distinct nations of 
Europe. 

Let us now leave the three dimensions of geographic space for 
the dimension of historic time. In our land the frontier began 
as soon as a few of the first settlers left Plymouth Rock and built 
cabins in the woods twenty miles tothe westward. For the first 
hundred and fifty years our frontier moved but slowly, not much 
more than a mile a year. This slowness was due to a simple 
geographical fact—the Appalachian mountain range is an un- 
broken wall from north to south. No long river flowing from 
west to east forms a highway like that of the St. Lawrence in 
Canada, which enabled the French coureurs des bois to reach our 
Great Lakes and to pass down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico in the late 17th Century. There were French towns 
like Vincennes and Peoria on our midland prairies long before 
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any of the English, save a few wandering trappers and hunters, 
had seen those lands. 

Toward the end of the 18th Century, the drive west became 
much stronger. At length, in the ’40’s came the Mexican War, 
the winning of Texas and of California, the discovery of gold— 
then our frontier reached the Pacific Coast. Since then, it has 
been swinging back over the broad spaces that it leaped in the 
°40’s. The physical frontier is fast disappearing, but frontier 
thinking, the frontier complex, is a yeast that still keeps a- 
bubbling the political, social, and commercial doings of the 
United States. 

By way of illustrating another interesting phase of American 
business, a friend of mine recently told me the following story: 
“IT was in a store in a tiny hamlet of Iowa. Although there were 
barely a half-dozen houses in sight, the owner told me that his 
sales amounted to more than $100,000 a year. Before I could 
ask him why, a large motor truck stopped in front of the door 
and a farmer entered and ordered what seemed to me to be 
supplies and provisions for a regiment; but that was not all. 
After he had gone out, he turned back, stuck his head in at the 
door, and said to the storekeeper, ‘Jim, you had better send up 
a half-dozen Fords, too.’ 

“To hear a man ordering motor cars as though they were razor 
blades took my breath away, and I commented, ‘Of course, he’s 
joking.’ ‘No,’ replied the storekeeper, ‘that man runs a farm 
of 12,000 acres, and he has scores of men that must be got to 
and from work, and the cheapest way for him to do it is by 
Fords. He has a big stable with three men that do nothing 
but keep his motor cars in trim.’ ”’ 

Out in the mid-western corn belt and in the wheat belt you 
will find hundreds of such stores the importance of which is not 
hinted at by the number of dwellings in sight. Their business, 
too, is in a state of flux, for whereas a few years ago the farmer 
could make his buying trips only once a month, or even twice a 
year, now, by means of the automobile, he can do his buying as 
soon as need arises. This habit of frequent buying has spread 
itself pretty generally all over the United States. With con- 
stantly improving means of transportation, both wholesaler 
and retailer are showing a tendency to buy their supplies in 
smaller quantities, but more often. 
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We mentioned three factors that have given to the markets of 
the United States their quality and color. The third in that 
trio is the influence of advertising. 

Let me call to your attention one or two of the indirect results 
of advertising. Just as the smoker helps to pay for the govern- 
ment of the United States, so the advertisers help to pay for the 
reading matter of America. The advertising of razors and of 
wearing apparel has done more than sell the brands exploited, it 
has made us a clean-shaven people and a better-dressed people. 
That heightening of the standard of living which every writer 
on sociology or on economics names as an outstanding feature 
of the past quarter-century has been brought about as much by 
the indirect influence of advertising as by any other single in- 
fluence. 

Advertising has become what it is in America because it fitted 
our needs. Advertising enables the manufacturer to keep his 
product from being forgotten by far-away customers. Advertis- 
ing does much of the rough preliminary work of selling, and so 
saves the time of salesmen for more important work. Where 
vast areas must be covered, the time spent in travelling is so 
great that conservation of man power and man hours is a neces- 
sity. 

Now, to become more specific, let me try to answer broadly one 
or two of the questions that are likely to rise in the mind of a 
European manufacturer who is considering the possibilities held 
for him by the markets of the United States. He might well 
ask, “Will they buy my goods in the United States?”’ The 
answer is, “Yes, unless they are not suited to our needs.” 
There are few barriers of national prejudice, and what did exist 
were lessened by the war, when millions of our men met the 
men of other countries and learned to their joy and enlighten- 
ment that Europeans were ordinary, decent, honest, kind- 
hearted human beings. 

Many of our better-grade shops are so desirous of having it 
known that imported goods of this or that description are sold 
by them that they announce the fact in letters of gold on the 
glass of their show windows. In our larger cities no first-class 
haberdasher thinks that he is giving proper service to his clien- 
téle unless he has a line of English hats and gloves and clothing. 

Another influence that keeps the money pot boiling is the 
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changing American home. We are a nomadic race, and this is 
an after effect of frontier conditions. Your English homestead, 
where the family has lived for generations, is practically un- 
known in the United States. In the City of New York, among 
my friends there is only one person more than thirty-five years 
of age that lives in the house in which he was born. The 
young folk are moving from the country to the city. The man 
whose income has recently grown wants a better home. The 
city dweller covets a suburban residence. In our larger cities, 
May Ist and October Ist are flitting days. Just what percen- 
tage of our families change their abiding-place during those days, 
I should not dare to guess, but it is large enough to cause slowing 
up of street traffic and of social and commercial activities as well. 
All this migration means wastage, breakage, refitting, repaint- 
ing, and other sources of expenditure. As if this were not 
enough, our fire insurance companies tell us that every year we 
burn several hundred million dollars’ worth of buildings and their 
contents. . 

The markets of the United States are huge and growing. In 
area they cover more than 3,000,000 square miles. In the 
fastest trains, with the best of travelling luck, one can cross 
them from coast to coast in four days, but five days is a safer 
expectancy. In money, these markets probably expend every 
year the sum of about £9,500,000,000 which in 1880 rep- 
resented the total wealth of the country. Measured by the 
manufacturing capacity of any single firm, the wants of 
100,000,000 persons are infinity, but the infinity of to-day 
becomes to-morrow an attained goal. There are three manu- 
facturers of rubber footwear that say that their wares are 
sold to about 85,000 retail shops, while there are not a 
few manufacturers whose retail outlets of distribution run 
into the hundreds of thousands. No man can know 
all, or approximately all, about these markets; first, because 
they are so vast; and second, because they are in a state of flux. 
However, the means of reaching them are unusually well de- 
fined and developed and available for the manufacturer with the 
firmness of mind to believe that mathematical laws are not 
changed by the addition of three ciphers at the end of a figure, 
and that no great effect comes into being without an adequate 
cause. 
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Ture DEVELOPMENT OF OVERSEAS ADVERTISING 


BY ANTHONY J. J. MACCHI 


THE evolution of the steamship brought into touch the man 
on the spot and the people at home with greater rapidity, and 
this made possible the development of a better export trade, be- 
cause the home manufacturer in the first place could sell hiswares 
without having to wait such a long time for his money, and the 
pioneer abroad could find better markets for his produce owing 
to the means of rapid communication which slow transport had 
hindered in the past, especially in the sale of perishable or semi- 
perishable goods. 

Food became cheap in the home markets, thus, combined with 
a greater increase in home production, enabling the working man 
to live well on comparatively small wages. Thus began the ex- 
change of foodstuffs and luxuries from most countries that 
bought home-manufactured articles. 

The system usually adopted in the old days was as follows: 
home manufacturers relied for their export trade upon an in- 
termediary—the home merchant—who in turn had emissaries 
abroad who reported to him the local conditions—those articles 
for which there was a good demand. On the reports of his agents 
he sought the most interesting wares for that particular market 
for which he exchanged goods from the natives on the other side. 

Development of the export markets has been responsible for 
the erection abroad of all kinds of machinery for treatment 
locally of raw materials necessary for the demand of industry 
in the home markets. ‘Thus machinery of all kinds and types 
was despatched abroad, which increased to a large extent the 
development of the export trade in general. With the importa- 
tion abroad of machinery, skilled workmen found that they 
could make more money in the towns than could be made on the 
land, and we began to depend more and more on foreign 
countries for our food supply, which greatly increased through 
the invention of refrigeration. 

The scientific improvement and progress of manufacturing 
so increased the export trade that we now have, both at home 
and abroad, extensive factories busily engaged, on the one 
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hand, in the making of wares and articles locally, and on the 
other, in the treatment at home of all kinds of produce. 


Tue BritisH Emprre as A Market FoR AMERICAN GOODS 


BY W. LINTS SMITH 


It WouLp be impossible for me in the time at my disposal to 
deal adequately with what may be termed the needs of the 
British Empire. A mere catalogue of names of commodities 
that you might hope to sell would be wearisome. We must, I 
think, treat our subject on broader lines than that. It may, 
perhaps, be most convenient to examine the British Empire 
from a climatic standpoint. If we do that, we get a rough di- 
vision of the requirements of the inhabitants into two classes. 
There are the needs of fully civilized people, living in temperate 
zones, and those of less advanced inhabitants of tropical areas. 
The classification is necessarily very broad, but it is at any rate 
practical. Thus, you will have noticed that woolen goods are 
sold chiefly to those living in temperate zones, while the world’s 
cotton manufactures are sold mainly to the inhabitants of a 
comparatively narrow belt running round the world north and 
south of the equator, though it is curious to notice that quite re- 
cently there has been a tendency in the East to purchase a greater 
proportion of woolen goods. In the tropical regions, owing 
probably to the luxuriousness of nature, the cost of living is very 
low; the inhabitants do not eat very much and they do not re- 
quire expensive clothing and central-heated habitations. 

But they are the thickly populated regions of the world. The 
average spending power of the inhabitants of such districts is 
very low, although the aggregate purchases may be large owing 
to their overwhelming numbers. It has been calculated that if 
every inhabitant of India desired to purchase one additional 
shirt in any given year, the world’s mills could not supply them. 
Clearly, any articles made for disposal in such countries must 
be very cheap. Low cost is largely a question of cheap labor or 
automatic machinery. It becomes a question for each branch 
of industry to decide whether the advantages of automatic ma- 
chinery are sufficient to outweigh those of cheap manual labor in 
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some competing countries in the production of low-quality 
goods for sale to poor customers. It is not possible to lay down 
the law on such a point: it is a matter for personal investigation 
and decision. 

To reach the individual consumer is again a problem that can 
only be satisfactorily solved by studying the systems in vogue in 
such places. In India, in order to create a popular demand for 
certain articles, it is necessary to advertise in the bazaars in the 
vernacular, and some difficulties are certain to be encountered 
in regard to local and religious prejudices. Hongkong is the 
British gate to a west market in southern China, where there 
are lucky and unlucky animals, and so on. Prudence dictates 
that the utmost care should be taken to get expert advice in re- 
gard to trade-marks, publicity matter, or what are known in 
China as “‘chops,”’ which it is proposed to use on packages, or 
for other purposes to promote sales. Difficulties in regard to 
rates and circulations are not unknown even in London. ‘Those 
who use the vernacular press will find them greatly accentuated, 
so that one may say with confidence that it is almost impossible 
to dispense with the services of trained men who have local 
knowledge. 

Anotheravenue of approach to the native market is through the 
merchants at the ports. It is no part of my present purpose to 
discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of direct and 
indirect trading, but I will say this: that if it is decided to em- 
ploy an agent and to make a contract with him, under which it is 
hoped and expected that he will use not only his expert knowl- 
edge, but his good will and his connections, in order to push the 
sale of a particular branded commodity, it is useless and 
futile to expect good results unless the greatest care is taken; 
first, in the selection of the right agent, and next, in making it 
worth while for him to devote his attention to the object in- 
view. 

The approach to the general importer abroad is undoubtedly 
through the press. It is no part of my task to-day to give you 
the names of papers which are read in the hotels and clubs of 
trading centers in less civilized countries. It is possible for you 
to ascertain what papers are so read and I commend that inquiry 
to you. 
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AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND AS MARKETS 
BY C. H. JONES 


TASTES, customs, and purchasing power are of first importance 
to the exporter in the analysis of the community with which he 
desires to open up new avenues of trade. Many manufacturers 
justly proud of the quality of their commodities do not or will 
not understand that though the quality is indisputable, the 
designs, sizes, coverings, cartons, etc., are unsuitable to the people 
to whom they are appealing, and find an otherwise well-conducted 
sales campaign ending in, to them, unaccountable failure. 

This is especially noticeable in the motor business in Australia. 
For, notwithstanding a preference to British makers of 5 per cent. 
on chassis and 15 per cent. on bodies, American cars, being 
better adapted to our conditions and constructed to suit them, 
are used in much greater numbers than are the British. 

The people of Australia and New Zealand do not differ from 
those of other countries in the possession of certain distinctive 
characteristics, and provided an intelligent study of these be 
made, and of the buying habits and trade practices ruling there, 
exporters may take advantage of a purchasing power unsurpassed 
on a per capita basis by any nation in the world. 

The populations of Australia and New Zealand are almost 
entirely of British origin, with a high standard of education; 
therefore, no variation of copy is necessary to reach all classes of 
readers, but there are differences in climatic conditions, local cus- 
toms, events, and terms which call for close analysis and careful 
handling. | 

Forceful selling points quite successful in the land of origin 
fail because of the lack of local color; shopping days and hours 
do not correspond with those abroad, seasons differ, parts of Aus- 
tralia are warmer than, shall we say, Mexico, while others have 
a climate resembling that of England. 


BUSINESS IN INDIA 
BY SIR DANIEL KEYMER 


- In Inpra it is not a practical proposition for a mercantile 
firm to say, “‘We will open a house in Calcutta or Bombay, and 
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deal with the whole of India from there.’ For business pur- 
poses, the different districts served by the different ports might 
as well be in different countries altogether. It is of course possi- 
ble to have a business at one port as a center from which a rep- 
resentative travels round the whole of India from time to 
time; but as soon as he gets from the district in which his head- 
quarters are stationed he has no center through which he can 
serve his customers, and, consequently, it is found by experience 
better to send the representative out direct from this country, re- 
turning after having taken the round of India. The ideal plan 
would seem to be to have a house at each of the great ports, 
but that would mean five establishments in India. From each 
of these establishments there would be a representative who 
travelled] through the district served by that particular port. 
This is a difficult and expensive proposition. ‘The business of 
the different ports has until recent years been done almost en- 
tirely by merchant firms established at each port. 

One way in which business is done in India is through the big 
retail stores, run generally by Britishers in that country. These 
stores supply the European and better class of Indian customers. 
They have either their own London houses or special agents 
through whom they buy. ‘The commission charged is usually 5 
per cent. It is found that the cost of having their own house is 
often more than 5 per cent. Stores of this kind, say, an out- 
fitter, draper, general store, or engineer, require special service 
in this country. Their customers expect a high standard of 
goods and latest styles, and so such firms must necessarily be in 
close touch with England. Here again, however, advertise- 
ments in Indian papers have a big influence in deciding what 
goods these firms shall sell. Goods such as gloves, underwear, 
corsets, hosiery, which are specially advertised, all have to be 
kept in stock by such firms. 

I have always considered that advertising in India is, issue 
for issue, more effective than that in this country. Until quite 
recently there were no shops in India in the sense in which we 
understand a shop in this country. The native Indian has no 
windows to his store. Hespreads his goods out in the front of the 
store and as arule sits out with them. Long rows of this kind of 
shop exist, and the street is called a bazaar. It is really as if the 
street trading of the poorer parts of London, instead of being 
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done out in the road, were brought to the other side of the pave- 
ment, where the shops are, the man who sells sitting instead of 
standing. The European stores, whether to show their respec- 
tability as compared with the Indian stores, or whether as a pre- 
caution against damage by the sun to the articles shown, or 
whether as an attempt to keep out the heat (probably all three 
reasons had a share), went to the opposite extreme: a belatee, as 
an English shop in India was called in the old days, was quite 
shut up and showed nothing whatever in its front windows. In 
India, when the hot weather begins, it is an advantage to shut 
all doors and windows so as to keep out the fierce heat. You 
have the contrast that while in England in hot weather, we open 
all the windows we can, in India everything is shut up and the 
air is kept in motion by punkhas or, where electricity serves, by 
revolving fans. The power of advertising by window display is 
now recognized and the shops in the ports mostly make window 
displays just as in this country. 

To advertise to the European is comparatively easy; to adver- 
tise to the Indian is a more difficult matter. Questions of caste, 
customs, and objections to certain foods by different races make 
the question of suitable advertisements one for those with ex- 
perience of India and knowledge of the local conditions. Wes- 
tern ideas of living have been spreading for years among Indians, 
and notwithstanding the cries of swaraj and home-made goods 
for Indians, this tendency will undoubtedly steadily develop. 
My experience of advertising in India tends to show that the 
response there is not so immediate as in England, but that the 
results are far more enduring. A connection formed in India 
is for that reason more valuable than a connection of similar 
size in this country. In the early days in India Rodgers’ cutlery 
had a wonderful name and it was quite a common thing for 
hawkers to go round the country offering all sorts of things not 
made by Rodgers, such as hats, for instance, as Rodgers’ best 
make! This is a little example of the tendency in India to get 
hold of a good name and stick to it under all circumstances. 

It should be remembed when appealing to Indians that they are 
not so educated in the uses of outside articles and preparations 
as Europeans, and explanations should be fuller. Before an ad- 
vertising campaign is started, care should betaken that the goods 
to advertise are suitable for the district and the packing efficient, 
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The packing of many things for India, foods and liquids of 
different kinds, is often such as to cause the goods to make no ap- 
peal when they reach India. Further, it must be remembered 
that for several months of the year in India there isa great heat, 
the temperature in the shade often going over 100 degrees. It 
has been 115 degrees in the shade this year in Calcutta, an un- 
usual heat, and in some parts, Sindh, for instance, it is hotter than 
Calcutta. Then for another three or four months there is ex- 
treme dampness all over thecountry; theatmosphere is saturated 
with hot moisture. Labels peel! off bottles and tins; articles such 
as gloves become mildewed and spotty. ‘The question of the 
labels coming off can be got over in the case of tins by sending 
printed tins: unfortunately the cost tells against that, but where 
the article will bear it, it is well worth the extra expense. Ar- 
ticles sent in self-opening tins, owing to the heat, often leak in 
transport in India. When a customer gets a tin all sticky with 
part of its contents gone, the chance of a repeat order is remote. 

The cost of advertising in Indian newspapers is fairly mod- 
erate considering the large area covered. It is sufficiently 
high compared with the actual circulation, but undoubtedly in 
India one copy of a paper is seen far more than is the case in this 
country. The number of copies sold is not a criterion to the 
number who read that paper. 


ADVERTISING IN SWEDEN 


BY E. G. SAHLIN 


ADVERTISING in Sweden has not reached the same proportions 
or the same complexity as in other countries. It is an undenia- 
ble fact that the importance of advertising is gaining ground 
every day and that the space devoted to advertising, especially 
in the press, is increasing from year to year. This is speaking 
in a general way, but when it comes to one specific department, 
engineering advertisements, I really think some of the large 
Swedish concerns compare favorably with similar undertakings 
abroad, and I wonder if it may not even be said that some of 
them could be regarded as pioneers in modern machinery ad- 
vertising. 

The growth of the periodical press in Sweden has been some- 
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what slow, principally owing to the fact that daily papers, and 
above all their Sunday issues, meet the demands which in other 
countries are catered for by periodical reviews and magazines. 
The reason for this is that the population of Sweden is small, and 
although the standard of both living and education is high, it is, 
of course, not possible for us to support any really large periodi- 
cal publications similar to those in Great Britain and America. 
This is useful for the foreign exporter to bear in mind since it 
naturally follows that the daily papers play a dominating part 
from the advertiser’s standpoint. 

To go into the question of the style of the modern Swedish 
advertisement would carry me too far, but allow me to point 
out one thing. When it comes to advertisements which are 
supplied in their foreign text to the Swedish agent, it is neces- 
sary that he obtain the assistance of someone conversant with 
the language in question, or with the technical details embodied 
in the advertisement. It happens very often that literal trans- 
lations from, let us say, English or French, are made into Swed- 
ish and I can assure you that we have seen some examples of 
this kind which are not only ludicrous with regard to the subject 
matter, but also horrifying from a literary point of view. 

The same remark applies to trade slogans or catch phrases. 
It stands to reason that both these and the advertisements them- 
selves will lose their desired effect if they are a source of merri- 
ment instead of the subject for serious consideration. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


BY SIR EDWARD CROWE 


Avr a time when Europe is still suffering from the effects of 
the war there is a natural anxiety to find fresh markets, but Iam 
afraid you will be disappointed if you expect me to tell you that 
a vast business can be immediately opened up in China and Ja- 
pan. There are, however, undoubtedly great trade opportuni- 
ties in the Far East, and I am confident that the 20th Century 
will witness anenormous development in the trade of thecountries 
bordering on the Pacific. Even though the prospects for the 
immediate future may be somewhat clouded by the uncertain- 
ties of the political situation in China, every far-seeing business 
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man should study the Far East and get his selling organization 
ready, so that he can benefit from the enormous developments 
which will come within the next few years. ‘Trade in those 
countries at present is not following normal channels. Dis- 
turbances have caused confusion and have upset all calcula- 
tions. In the case of China, these disturbances have arisen 
from political causes while in the case of Japan it is nature in the 
shape of a terrible earthquake which has brought them about. 
International trade, on a treaty basis, has been carried on 
for a longer period in China than in Japan, but its development 
has been far slower. Fifty years ago the total foreign trade of 
China amounted to between forty and fifty million pounds ster- 
ling, or nearly ten times that of Japan. At the close of last 
century the trade of Japan, although it had grown considerably, 
was still only £45,000,000 or just about what that of China had 
been fifty years ago, while China’s trade had advanced to more 
than £70,000,000. In this century, however, Japanese trade 
has advanced by leaps and bounds and last year amounted to 
£350,000,000, an increase of more than 600 per cent. in twenty- 
four years, and it now surpasses China’s total foreign trade. 
Future prospects for the foreign trade of China are mainly de- 
pendent upon the restoration of some semblance of ordered 
government throughout the country. While the present situa- 
tion inclines one to pessimism, it must be recognized that the 
industrial and commercial development of those centers where 
the existence of foreign settlements offers some guarantee of 
security continues unabated, and the heavy sums invested at 
Shanghai and other ports during the past few years, in erecting 
mills and factories and in replacing old-fashioned office build- 
ings with handsome modern structures, shows that, in spite of 
the present stagnation in business, those whose interests are 
most closely bound up with the trade of the country have no lack 
of confidence in China’s future. Any definite evidence that 
steps were being taken to restore order and to assure some mea- 
sure of protection to merchants conveying their goods to the 
interior would undoubtedly be followed by a period of keen busi- 
ness activity. China has made very slow progress in railway 
construction since its first railway, forty years ago, but the 
Chinese are now awake to the economic value of railways. 
Their construction, however, is a question of finance. China 
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has no money to build railways herself, and until she is ready to 
offer terms more acceptable to foreign capitalists, railways are 
not very likely to appear. The low operating percentage and 
the high operating revenue recorded for existing railways show 
the immense possibilities inherent in Chinese railways, given an 
ordered government, a reformed currency, and a unified ad- 

ministration. | 

There is one side of foreign trade in China which is of great 
importance to you who are interested in advertising. There 
are few countries in the world where a “chop”’ or a trade-mark 
has a greater value. The marks of some firms are, indeed, 
worth hundreds of thousands of pounds. The recent discus- 
sions about the new Chinese trade-mark law possess therefore 
very special significance for merchants operating in that mar- 
ket. It is to be hoped that everything possible will be done 
by the Chinese authorities to avail themselves of expert advice 
and to afford the fullest protection, not only to the owners of 
trade-marks, but to the consuming public which has for years 
relied upon these well-known marks. 

It is necessary, in talking about Japan, to refer in the first 
place to the earthquake because this terrible calamity has had a 
very important bearing on her trade. Fortunately, the effects 
have been minimized by the amazing fortitude with which the 
Japanese of all classes have borne their sufferings, and the re- 
markable enterprise which they have displayed in overcoming 
the difficulties which confronted them. 

The great and rapid accumulation of wealth in Japan during 
the war had led to an extensive development in what might be 
termed luxury trades. Jewelry, gold watches, musical in- 
struments, perfumery, and sports goods were imported in large 
quantities, but the demand for cameras and photographic 
materials was perhaps the most surprising of all. The imports 
of these photographic articles exceeded £1,250,000 sterling in 
value. This luxury trade is of special interest to you, because 
all these goods were largely advertised and depended for their 
success on the advertising campaigns which were launched by 
the parties concerned. 

Even since the earthquake the demand has continued un- 
abated, notwithstanding the greater need for economy. It ap- 
pears, however, that the new government which has just come 
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into power has decided that an attempt must be made to check 
the import of articles of luxury in order to adjust the trade bal- 
ance which has been heavily against Japan since the commence- 
ment of this year. These proposals have not yet been ap- 
proved by the Diet, but it is anticipated that they will be passed 
without many alterations. They are of the greatest importance 
to you because, as I have indicated, these are the trades in 
which skilful advertisement is a particularly telling factor. 

The proposal is that duties shall be raised all round to the 
high figure of 100 per cent. ad valorem. The list of articles 
that will be affected will shortly be published in the press, and 
as it is a very long one I do not intend to read it now; but, roughly 
speaking, it covers various kinds of food, such as jams, biscuit, 
cheese, etc., alcoholic liquors, leather goods, perfumery, soap and 
tooth powder, artificial silk yarn, some kinds of woolens contain- 
ing silk threads, linen handkerchiefs, carpets, curtains and bed 
quilts, various articles of clothing such as shirts, collars, gloves, 
shawls, neckties, braces and suspenders, hats, boots, and shoes, 
jewelry, gold chains, watches and clocks, albums and picture 
post cards, pottery, cutlery, cameras and films, gramophones, 
firearms, parasols, sporting goods and toys. ‘The order in 
which I have named the articles is that in which they appear 
in the Japanese tariff and accounts for the strange juxtaposi- 
tion, for instance, of firearms and parasols—two articles in 
which, by the way, the Japanese expend a great deal of money. 

One interesting exception in this list of articles which will 
have to pay 100 per cent. is that, under sports goods, tennis 
balls, baseballs, and footballs are not covered by the increase. 
This shows what a hold these games have taken on the Japa- 
nese public and that they are no longer looked on as luxuries 
but as necessities. 


LATIN-AMERICA 


BY JAMES 8S. MARTIN 


IT WILL pay any exporter who wishes to sell his goods in Latin- 
America to study, country by country, the exports from Latin- 
America, the staple “crops” with which Latin-America buys 
what she needs abroad. With this fundamental knowledge, he 
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can then look through the kaleidoscope of each market, with its 
changing conditions of season, productivity, development, 
finance and exchange, stability of government, and general pros- 
perity, and see its current needs and buying power. The 
American exporter, like all others, is learning more clearly to 
consider the world his market and to keep his “‘nose to the 
water,” smelling out the right trade routes promptly from year 
to year to markets in which his goods can be purchased. Asa 
result of interruptions in trade during the war, we are now doing 
more direct trading with the various world markets than we 
ever did before. 

But I am here to tell you something specific about the way in 
which the American manufacturers sell their products in Latin- 
America with the help and benefit of advertising. Our own 
representatives down there unanimously agree with me in be- 
lieving that there are two certainly productive methods of adver- 
tising for office appliances and other specialties. One method 
is big name, prestige, or institutional advertising—publi- 
city. If you look about to ascertain what are the three articles 
made in the United States that are sold and used in every nook 
of the world, you will find that their names are Remington, 
Singer, and Ford. These big names must be set up in painted 
signs, electric signs, and all other available publicity media, to 
impress people with the fact that we are still improving and 
extending our production, distribution, and service. The other 
most productive method of advertising is direct mail to the pros- 
pect. 

Nowadays, when some careless observer makes the statement 
that advertising in the United States is twenty to fifty years 
ahead of advertising in the majority of other countries, perhaps 
he has in the back of his mind merely a thought that in the 
United States we do not use direct mail advertising in the form 
of general letters, multigraphed and “‘filled in,’’ so much as we 
used to do; whereas in many export markets it is this very kind 
of letter, signed by the manager and accompanied with an in- 
closure-folder, that helps get business, because it has not been 
used so extensively outside of the United States. If you havea 
representative in any given export market who has the equip- 
ment for doing direct mail advertising from his own headquarters 
office, that is perhaps the best method to adopt. 
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For example, furnish to your dealer in Colombia samples of 
letters in which the copy carries a definite expression of your 
sales policy, and let him adapt, translate, and mail from Caracas 
or Bogoté. Some American exporters prepare special letter- 
heads for their foreign representatives and sell them this direct 
mail material at cost or part cost. The question of the value 
of the direct mail advertising sent from the United States head- 
quarters can be answered only out of a knowledge of the com- 
modity, its salability, what forms of supplementary advertising 
are used and what kind of lists can be obtained, with a thought 
in mind of the distance from which the replies must come. 

By way of supplementary advertising, Latin-America is fond 
of posters if they are interesting, done in colors, and convey 
a real message. You see posters on railway stations, bridges, 
hoardings, the walls of buildings—everywhere. 

The Latin-Americans do not object to a judicious showing of 
industrial slides and film trailers in their variety theaters and 
cinema houses, although I believe this is now somewhat over- 
done there; people do not care to pay for much “entertainment” 
of this kind or to have it delay the projection of the principal pic- 
tures. Catalogues, plenteous supplies of electros for newspaper 
and periodical advertising, folders for enclosure with mail, 
novelties for good will distribution, even stickers for the backs 
of envelopes and mailing pieces—all are in demand. Window 
and store display material, electric signs to go with this display 
material, and all other forms of dealer helps are extensively used 
by manufacturers who export to Latin-America. 

According to what your goods are, special opportunities are 
always open. For example, the typewriter manufacturer can 
furnish much valuable assistance to schools in the way of key- 
board wall charts, posture charts, and so on, and obtains much 
valuable publicity in return. 

Internal house organs addressed to the dealers or other repre- 
sentatives themselves keep up the esprit and promote friendly 
rivalry. 

‘**Educational” exhibits in business shows and fairs, which 
crop up as frequently as revolutions in Latin-America, are excel- 
lent places in which to show, and perhaps demonstrate, your 
goods. 

In the matter of the appropriate kind of technique and me- 
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chanics to be used in the preparation of advertising material for 
Latin-American markets, I must warn you that the best is not 
too good. The Latin-American has an eye to beauty and in- 
terest. He is also proud and critical; he likes to be addressed in 
excellent Spanish, or Portuguese, as the case may be. Un- 
fortunately, the whole question of how to obtain the “best” 
translations is moot; the solution lies invariably in your own 
particular goods and situation and the facilities available. 

Newspaper advertising in Latin-America is expensive and in the 
case of many commodities, of dubious value. It is, however, 
extensively used and no doubt it does sell articles like patent 
medicines and other common utilities. Newspaper advertis- 
ing in Latin-America needs to be developed; we are still wanting 
fixed rates and audited circulations. It is a generally accepted 
idea that trade, professional, and class publications printed in 
the United States and distributed in Latin-America have very 
little value. This should be qualified, however, for I know of 
some productive advertising that has been placed ‘n these media. 
The choice and use of them must depend, of course, upon your 
commodity and your methods of distribution. 


DENMARK AND NorRWAY 


BY C. THOMPSON WALKER 


DENMARK is a country with a population of 3,350,000 people 
in an area of about one-fourth that of England and Wales. The 
two principal sources of Denmark’s prosperity are her rich agri- 
cultural and fishery resources. In comparison with these her 
manufacturing industries fade into comparative unimportance 
year by year, while the prosperity of Danish agriculture and the 
agricultural industries steadily increases. This is largely due to 
the way in which the industrializing of agriculture was carried 
out with the codperation of practical agriculturalists and tech- 
nical and chemical experts and with the intelligent encourage- 
ment and support of the government. 

The total exports of Danish products amounted in 1923 to 
£76,634,000, a remarkably high figure for a country of such a 
small size and population. Of these exports Great Britain takes 
‘no less than £40,000,000 worth, Turning to imports, it must 
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be borne in mind that Denmark has no metals, no coal, no for- 
ests. So practically all the raw materials for the manufactures 
must be imported, all her fuel, and most of her machinery. Simi- 
larly the greater part of her farm equipment, fertilizers and feed- 
ing stuffs comes from abroad. She also imports considerable 
quantities of cotton and worsted yarns as well as manufactured 
textiles and articles of clothing. The number of motor cars in 
Denmark has increased with amazing rapidity and there are 
now 53,000 cars in use as against 9,000 in 1914. Most of these 
are American. 

The language presents little or no obstacle to trade, as in com- 
mercial circles in Denmark practically everyone speaks English. 
There is also little difference between Danish and British tastes, 
so that goods suitable for the British market are nearly always 
suitable for the Danish market. 

Norway presents a strong contrast to Denmark, physically, 
economically, and industrially. Its physical formation has, nat- 
urally, the most important bearing upon its natural resources. 
Instead of a flat, low-lying country like Denmark, we get a 
great rocky, mountainous mass—a long, narrow country. Nor- 
way’s principal natural resources are timber, and its products, 
minerals and fish. Her great timber industry is the basis of an 
equally immense pulp and paper manufacture, the largest item 
in Norway’s export list. 

Great Britain and the United States of America have every 
advantage in dealing with Norway. She is easily accessible 
(within forty-eight hours of England and from six to eight days 
of the United States). She has shown a decided preference for 
the manufactures of these two countries; there are no linguistic 
difficulties, because the Norwegian business community speaks 
English; and her tastes are very similar to our own, so that few 
products have to be specially adapted for the Norwegian market. 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


BY H. A. LAWRENCE 


TuHosr who desire to open up or to extend already existing 
connections with either Spain or Italy must undertake the task 
with the utmost thoroughness. The appointment of a suitable. 
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agent is allimportant. An inferior article in the hands of a com- 
petent and pushing agent is likely to make much more headway 
than a better article in the hands of an indifferent or unsuitable 
agent. 

Before launching any selling campaign, the house concerned 
should send one of its principals, or at least one of its best em- 
ployees, to investigate closely conditions on the spot before any 
commitments in connection with the campaign are made. The 
necessity for this will be apparent when I relate the case of an 
English firm of boot-polish manufacturers who launched a 
campaign in Spain for the sale of their products, in complete 
ignorance of the fact that contrary to the practice current in 
Great Britain and the United States, very few people clean their 
own shoes. Shoe cleaning is generally done in Spain in public 
in special shops kept for the purpose or on the sidewalk in front 
of the cafés. Shoeblacks who, I might add, attain a high degree 
of excellence in their work, are also experts in compounding 
their own creams and solutions. Hence the campaign fell 
flat, sales were negligible, and the money sunk in it was 
wasted. 

Once satisfactory business relationships have been entered 
into, it is essential that the buyers’ (or the agents’, as the case 
may be) instructions with regard to procedure should be most 
carefully adhered to; this particularly in respect of routing and 
manner of consignment, preparation of the necessary documents, 
invoices and certificates of origin. 

Italy is essentially an agricultural country, and the agricul- 
tural classes form the majority of its population. — It will be ap- 
preciated, therefore, that the spending capacity per head of the 
population is perforce limited. Quality in articles is appreciated 
by the average Italian, but in many cases he turns to the in- 
ferior article at a much lower figure which may suit his purpose 
almost as well. There is a good outlet, however, for really 
good quality articles in all the principal towns. 

As in the case of Italy, the spending power of a considerable 
proportion of the population of Spain is low, this fact compelling 
a preference for a cheap article over a possibly better but dearer 
one. In my opinion, however, much could be done in this con- 
nection to educate the Spanish public to a fuller appreciation 
of the value of the better article, and this brings me to the ques- 
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tion of industrial and commercial advertising which would seem 
to leave much to be desired. 

My remarks with regard to limited spending power should 
not, however, be taken to apply to any extent to the larger places 
in which there is a considerable trade to be done in articles of 
superior quality and to a certain extent, in luxury goods. In- 
terest here is found in the statement that in the last four years 
the number of motor cars used in Madrid has doubled. Much 
interest in this market is shown by the Studebaker and Citroen 
enterprises, the cars of these two makers seeming to provide 
considerable proportion of those in use. 

Incidentally, I might add that one of the most interesting 
pieces of advertising in Spain which I have come across is to be 
found in a prominent spot on Tibidabo, a mountain overlooking 
Barcelona. Here on the paving of a large promenade from 
which a commanding view of the city may be obtained, is to be 
found a large advertisement of the Studebaker Company, 
worked into the paving in mosaic. 

In the north of Spain growing interest is being taken in the 
use of modern office equipment. Such items as calculating 
machines, duplicators, etc., also filing systems adapted to the 
requirements of this market, should command a ready sale. 

You will doubtless be familiar with the somewhat bizarre 
type of poster so much in favor in Italy. Two instances which 
come to my mind are those of Cinzano—(the Vermouth house) 
and Ruffino (Chianti). There is an advertisement tax imposed 
on all posters and displayed notices. Newspaper display ad- 
vertising is not nearly so highly developed as in this country or 
in the United States of America, but it finds a certain favor. 
The Corriere della Sera may be considered the most important 
newspaper for this purpose. 

I have brought along with me, and shall be glad to show to 
any one interested, some specimens of quite an interesting little 
publication issued in Milano by a company which undertakes 
the preparation of posters and pictorial advertisements. It is 
an intelligently run and well-edited journal, and its title, I 
Pugno nell’ Occhio, seems to me singularly appropriate for a pub- 
lication closely associated with pictorial advertising. Trans- 
lated, the name means “‘The Punch in the Eye.” In my opin- 
ion, much development may be looked for along the lines of 
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poster advertising in Italy. You have here a population of some 
40,000,000. The proportion of illiterate persons among these 
40,000,000 is quite considerable, and the latest figures which I 
can obtain show that it ranges from approximately 11 per cent. 
in Piedmont to 70 per cent. in Calabria. You can work out 
for yourselves the number of people this means who want all 
sorts of goods but don’t know it until you tell them. They can- 
not read, so you must tell them your message pictorially. For 
national advertising, therefore, on a large scale, the poster would 
seem to be without question the appropriate medium, 


SoutH AFRICA 


BY A. H. TATLOW 


THE most useful purpose to which I can put the short time at 
my disposal is to endeavor to make clear to you some of the 
fundamental factors governing the conditions of South Africa, 
so that a manufacturer who is seeking a market for his goods in 
that country may not, for the lack of some elementary though 
most important facts, lay out his initial plans without a proper 
understanding of the position there. Climate, rainfall, and pop- 
ulation have an important bearing on the question, insomuch as 
these questions vitally affect the general economic outlook and 
have to do with such mundane matters as what we shall eat and 
drink and wherewithal we shall be clothed. Moreover, we in 
South Africa are constantly being reminded that our country is 
little known overseas. 

The manufacturer who wishes to establish markets with us 
should be quite sure of the general conditions obtaining in the 
country with which he wishes to trade. Although parts of the 
Union of South Africa are in a subtropical area, owing to its 
high average elevation the heat is greatly modified and the 
country is eminently suited for European settlement. 

Apart from the non-European section of the population, the 
Union, in the matter of language, is bilingual, and the manufac- 
turer wishing to penetrate the remote country district markets 
will do well to see that his advertising material is printed in both 
the official languages. 
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Agriculture is the dominant output and is likely to continue 
so for some years to come. 

Primarily, South Africa is a great cattle country, and dairy- 
ing and beef production will, when markets improve, show de- 
velopment. The development of the country is limited, not by 
its capacity, but by its present small white population. In min- 
ing alone the wealth now in the Union would, if available in a 
lump sum, almost meet the reparations bill of Europe. All the 
unskilled work of the country is done by the native, and in the 
course of years, with the inevitable process of evolution, he will 
become with his growing civilization a potential buyer as com- 
pared with what he was in an earlier and primitive stage. 

And last, but not least, the manufacturer or merchant who 
seeks to get a foothold in the South African market through the 
media of advertising must employ an agent, a fully qualified 
advertising agent, on the spot. The problems to be faced in 
this matter in South Africa are, like Sam Weller’s experience of 
London, “‘extensive and peculiar,’ and only those experts with 
the local knowledge can give the best advice and direction to 
those who are earnestly looking for South African business. 
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INVESTMENT ADVERTISING 


BY FRANK LEROY BLANCHARD 


NVESTMENT advertising, as practised in the United States, 
is a highly specialized business. It is divided and subdivided 
into many parts, and ranges from the ultra-conservative 

investment house-card containing only the name and address of 
the bank or firm, to the full-page spread occasionally used in 
good-will campaign work. Beginning with the ultra-conservative 
advertising in which only the signature of the investment firm is 
used, analyses show that such advertising generally has the sup- 
port of a conservative but powerful selling organization. In such 
cases only gilt-edged securities are bought and sold, and while 
the number of customers such an organization may have on its 
books is seldom large their aggregate purchases during the year 
are quite heavy. 

The next group to be considered employs advertising to place 
definite offerings of high-grade securities before the public. 
These advertisements are usually about sixty lines deep and one 
column in width, and are confined to a brief description of the 
bonds or stock issues which the firm offers to investors. They 
also make use of letters of introduction to prospects, and usually 
the explanatory and other follow-up correspondence is left pretty 
much to the salesmen as individuals. Small booklets are occa- 
sionally issued describing in brief analytical form the stock issues 
in which the firm deals and the properties behind them. In- 
vestment selling organizations, in addition to newspapers and 
booklets, make use of quotation circulars, stock market letters, 
bond market comments, and similar advertising media. 

The third group of investment houses includes the houses of 
issue that directly participate in the flotation of offerings of new 
securities. In bringing out new offerings considerable prelimi- 
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nary publicity and advertising are done to pave the way for the 
introductory correspondence campaign which immediately pre- 
cedes the appearance of the newspaper advertising. When the 
underwriting syndicate, composed of the houses of issue, has 
been formed and funds for the purchase of a block of securities 
have been deposited, a mysterious tip is dropped into the ears 
of a financial newspaper writer in Wall Street to the effect that 
the particular piece of financing is being considered. The 
writer is allowed to dig for his facts for a day or so, and then, 
when his guesses are getting closer and closer to the truth, the 
details of the underwriting and the terms of the offering are 
given him for publication. Simultaneously, if possible, with 
the publication of his news story, the underwriting syndicate 
places in the leading newspapers of the principal cities of the 
United States large advertisements describing the issue that is 
being floated and telling its share price and the yield to the in- 
vestor. These advertisements are descriptive of the security it- 
self and carry no other selling points than are contained in the 
EAT announcement which is held down to cold hard 
acts. 

The fourth and last group of advertisers to be considered in 
the investment field are the banks and trust companies. They 
participate in domestic and foreign underwriting. If the bonds 
are those of a foreign nation they secure, through special articles 
upon its political position and its agricultural and industrial re- 
sources, a large amount of preliminary publicity that directly 
influences the sale of the securities. 

On the other hand, the publicity obtained by these institutions 
may cover the activities of a certain industry, a representative 
unit of which is about to offer a block of securities to under- 
writing syndicates or brokers who will sell them to the public. 
The specialized advertising of these houses may, and usually 
does, include the preparation of booklets descriptive of the coun- 
try or the industry for which they are to market securities. Their 
advertising is often so distinctive in character and layout as to be 
easily identified by the public. 

The National City Bank of New York for years has issued a 
monthly business letter dealing impartially with current eco- 
nomic questions so discussed that they are perfectly plain to the 
man in the street who is a potential prospect. This letter, which 
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covers the outstanding topics of the day with relation to the 
political and financial life of the country, is excellently done. 
However, it is not always confined to a discussion of these topics. 
From time to time analytical and other articles covering a wide 
range of subjects accompany the letter, which is highly educa- 
tional in character, and being impartial, is one of the best in- 
quiry producing mediums employed in the United States. 

Another intensely interesting advertising feature of the in- 
vestment field in America in recent years has been the educa- 
tional work carried on by the Trust Companies Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association. This campaign was planned 
for the purpose of informing Americans upon the advantages of 
trusts and desirability of availing themselves of the opportunities 
and services offered by the trust companies. 

How can the education of the public in financial matters best 
be accomplished? Is it not through the presentation of the 
principles that underlie all business, and especially those relating 
to the investment and safeguarding of money; telling people 
about the different kinds of securities so that they can distin- 
guish between them; what precautions to take in selecting those 
best adapted to their purpose; where to secure reliable informa- 
tion about the companies and the stocks or bonds they offer, 
and where they can be purchased? 

When we realize that the American public is swindled out of 
a billion dollars annually by fake mining, oil, automobile, and 
other companies that promise fabulous returns on a small in- 
vestment, we get some idea of the task that lies before us. In 
our advertising we must talk to the public in common everyday 
language, avoiding all technical terms and words that only 
highly educated people can understand. Brevity, clearness of 
expression, and a strict regard for the truth are qualities that 
should characterize our copy. It is better to understate than to 
overstate the attractive features of the securities we offer. 
Whenever we see the advertisements of a company in which 
large dividends are promised, and the statement is made that 
the price for shares will be arbitrarily raised on a certain date, 
we immediately brand the offering either as wildly speculative 
or as downright fraudulent. 

There are times when bankers who are public-spirited should 
discuss local or even national questions that are of unusual im- 
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portance. When money is being raised for hospitals, charities, 
Boy Scouts, religious and similar purposes, the banker, besides 
contributing to the funds, should use his advertising space to 
help along these causes. This form of advertising is known as 
good-will advertising, and while it is not directly productive of 
business, it is, nevertheless, an important factor in the creation of 
public opinion favorable to the company. 

A prominent investment securities house in New York re- 
cently made effective use of an advertisement entitled, “The 
Lure of Easy Money,”’ wherein the man who is cherishing the 
fond hope that he may quickly make a fortune through the pur- 
chase of stock in undeveloped pecan or orange groves, gold and 
silver mines, or asphalt lakes, is told that the chances are over- 
whelmingly against him. 

In the last analysis, there is not much difference between sell- 
ing securities and selling merchandise. You may use a differ- 
ent style of copy, but in each case you must describe what you 
have to sell in such a manner that people will want to buy it. 
In both instances you appeal to practically the same human 
instincts. 


BaNnK ADVERTISING 


BY HARRISON B. GRIMM 


THE most recent form of advertising for American banks is 
the installation of radio broadcasting sets or stations, from which 
market and weather reports are sent out at different hours of 
the day, and at night musical programs and educational talks 
are broadcast. Said radio has taken a great hold on the Amer- 
ican people, and there is some kind of a receiving set in almost 
every home, both in the cities and in the rural districts. 

The window display, too, is becoming more useful every day 
in attracting favorable attention to banks. In these windows 
are displayed an almost endless array of interesting items and 
objects, related entirely or remotely to banking or of general 
interest to the public. Moving displays, special lighting ef- 
fects, colorful signs, etc., make these windows good salesmen 
for the bank. 

A popular type of saving, of a systematic and educational 
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nature, are various forms of “clubs”—Christmas clubs, vaca- 
tion clubs, save-a-thousand-dollars club, etc. Most of these 
operate upon a coupon book basis, with the idea of saving fifty 
cents (two shillings), one dollar, or more each week and receiving 
the total accumulated deposits, plus interest, at the end of a 
specified period: Christmas, vacation time, etc. While some 
of these club depositors spend all of the money they receive in 
a lump sum at the end of the club period, most of them save a 
part of it at least, and carry this sum as a regular bank deposit. 
Altogether these clubs are an important factor in teaching 
systematic saving and thrifty living, to the great benefit of the 
individual depositor, to the benefit of the merchants with whom 
the money is spent and, of course, to the benefit of the bank 
operating the plan. 

Some of our banks operate what are known as “Insured Sav- 
ing Plans.”’ This is just another form of the weekly deposit 
idea, over a period of years, the depositor meanwhile being 
covered for a definite amount of life insurance, this sum of in- 
surance being payable to the depositor’s beneficiaries upon 
death before completion of the contract to save a specified 
sum in a certain time. 

In order to reach the young generation and install the value 
of thrift in their minds, many banks conduct “‘School Savings 
Plans,” whereby through a system of stamps similar to postage 
or premium stamps the kiddies bring their pennies to school 
and receive from their teacher or a representative of the banks 
stamps representing the amount received for deposit. Essays 
on thrift are written by the children in competition for prizes 
offered by the bank. ‘True, this involves considerable work and 
is not very profitable now, but later on the boys and girls will 
be better business men and women and the merchants and 
banks of that community will profit accordingly. 

In the rural communities, we have what are termed pig, or 
calf, or chicken clubs. A bank purchases a number of sows 
and sells them to farm boys and girls to breed, taking notes 
from the children, endorsed by their parents. When the new 
family of little pigs arrives, the bank receives a sow from the 
new litter, and in turn puts the new sow out for breeding. The 
note is cancelled after the boy or girl pays interest, and the ori- 
ginal sow and her litter represent the profit to the child. This’ 
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plan teaches money making and some of the elements of bank- 
ing and advertises the bank favorably among the farmers of the 
community. 


Trust DEPARTMENT ADVERTISING 


BY CLINTON F. BERRY 


THE first principle of advertising is education. You can per- 
suade more effectively, after you have informed. When your 
prospect for business understands the service you have to offer 
and its application to his affairs as you understand it, he is al- 
ready persuaded. 

Thrift accumulates capital; and much of the advertising of 
the trust department should be devoted to the stimulation of 
thrift. Thrift is a matter of habit; and habits are inspired and 
cultivated. The moderate rate of interest paid upon savings 
deposits may inspire a few people to thrift; but reflection must 
convince you that only a few are so inspired. A much more 
inspiring incentive is the use of the capital after it is saved. 
Hold up before a man or woman a vision of home-ownership; of 
business proprietorship; of financial freedom; of rest and com- 
fort in old age; or even of vacation, travel, or the use of an auto- 
mobile; and you make thrift more attractive than an offer of 
3 per cent. or 4 per cent. could ever do. 

Practically every medium that is known to advertising, in- 
cluding newspapers, booklets, leaflets, billboards, smaller post- 
ers, electric signs, car cards, and window displays, is employed. 
Effective results are attained by direct appeal through the mails 
because the prospective patrons for fiduciary service are easily 
segregated. They must be people with capital, in life insurance 
or in some other form; and you can find them out in many ways. 
The tax duplicate is one source of information; the mercantile 
agency list is another. Telephones are rented by people with 
property in most instances so the telephone book is of service to 
the advertiser. The lists of people classified by occupation in 
city directories furnish another valuable source of names. From 
these and other sources an advertiser can make up a mailing 
list which will cover practically every prospect for his service 
and which will omit that large majority of the population who 
have nothing to offer him in the way of business, 
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Two qualities should always characterize trust department 
advertising: The first of these is dignity. The men who manage 
trust departments should command respect; and buffoonery, 
slang, and impudence do not induce respect. ‘These qualities 
have their place in advertising, but not in the publicity of the 
trust department. The final quality is regard for the general 
welfare. No one is more dependent upon it than we; no one 
should give it more generous treatment. We can say a cordial 
word for some feature of our community’s development at fre- 
quent intervals. We should not miss an opportunity to say it. 
We should be builders, generous enough to help others to build, 
without hope of immediate reward for ourselves. 

We should do our part in every public undertaking; and pub- 
licity has its place in all of them. Our growth is bound up with 
the growth of capital, and we should lose no chance to promote 
its accumulation or its productive use. We are the friends of 
every constructive effort. Let us manifest our friendship. Ours 
is a worthy task; more helpful, more honorable than most 
others. Let us manifest an honest pride in what we do. Let 
our light shine. 


ADVERTISING TO PROMOTE THRIFT 


BY C. H. HANDERSON 


THEORETICALLY, the desirability of saving money is almost 
universally admitted throughout ‘“‘ The States,” but years of ad- 
vertising have likewise bred a certain contempt. Thrift is of- 
tentimes interpreted as a certain degree of miserliness and popu- 
larity is esteemed a more desirable virtue than thrift. The sav- 
ings banks to-day are engaged in a battle to popularize the thrift 
virtue. I do not mean to say that the savings advertising of 
the past several years has been wasted. In our own bank and 
in our own city we see very tangible effects of savings advertis- 
ing in the abnormal number of home owners and the high aver- 
age savings deposit. But there is a decided change in thrift 
advertising apparently throughout the country. Yesterday 
thrift was sold as something of a hard virtue. The advertising 
did not appeal to the sensuous instincts of pleasure, etc., but 
rather to the more puritanical instincts popularly ascribed to our 
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forefathers. In days gone by the savings appeal might be sum- 
marized somewhat facetiously in the slogan, “Save and die 
rich;’ 

The present “jazz age”’ requires a different appeal and we see 
this obviously reflected in present-day savings bank advertising. 
Instead of picturing the benefits of thrift in terms of exaggerated 
futures which the average person’s imagination cannot grasp, we 
see our present thrift advertising featuring the immediate bene- 
fits of thrift. Modern headlines of savings bank advertising will 
give you the best picture of the present tendency to visualize 
the benefits of thrift in concrete terms of popular understanding. 
For example, one headline says, “‘Get that bank-book look,” 
and it features the moral effect of a savings account and the 
change it brings to one’s carriage and facial expression, demon- 
strating how thrift creates confidence in the thrifty and in their 
relationships with others. Another headline says, “You can get 
it with a savings account,”’ and goes on to demonstrate that you 
can obtain almost any desired article if you want it badly enough 
to save forit. Another says, “We made $50 to-day,” showing a 
man and his wife exulting over the interest increment in their 
savings passbook. 

But even with this marked betterment in savings advertising 
to-day, it is being asked to do more work than can justly be de- 
manded of advertising of this sort; for it is being asked to work 
without sufficient aid from either proper merchandising or proper 
selling. After all, the chasm between the producer and the con- 
sumer can only be partly bridged by advertising, and a partial 
bridge is but little better than no bridge at all. There is, how- 
ever, a marked and rapidly growing tendency to give savings 
advertising the assistance of merchandising and selling, as illus- 
trated by the increase in branch banking, the supplying of pocket 
and home banks to prospective savers, together with budget 
books and similar aids to practical personal financing. A large 
number of banks have created a system whereby workmen may 
have a stipulated amount automatically saved out from their 
pay and deposited to their credit, thus in effect enabling every 
workman to bank at his own manufacturing plant. Personal 
solicitation of savings accounts by bank employees and by paid 
solicitors is growing in popularity. 

All of these things lend to savings advertising dynamic and 
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essential elements of merchandising and selling which will help 
to make the advertising productive to a maximum degree. 

There is still, however, a very real need to develop the sales 
service and merchandising feature of savings bank promotion, 
before savings bank advertising can produce the results normally 
expected from other types of advertising. But the American 
banker is sensing the fact that valuable though advertising has 
been to him in the past, it can be made ten times more valuable 
by giving it as codperators the tools which successful industrial 
advertising invariably possesses—the tools of suitable merchan- 
dising and selling. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


How THE PRINTER HELPS THE ADVERTISER 


BY R. A. AUSTEN-LEIGH 


S TO the title of my paper, I do not remember if I chose it 
myself, but anyhow I do not consider that it is a very 
good one. It ought at least to include the advertising 

agent. There are some printers who seem to resent the exist- 
ence of the advertising agent, and consider that he 1s filling a 
niche that the printer ought to be filling himself. May I say that 
I most profoundly disagree with this idea? It seems to me that 
the printer might just as well resent the existence of the book pub- 
lisher. In fact, he might just as fairly say that, because Caxton 
was originally his own author, publisher, typefounder, paper- 
maker, bookbinder, as well as printer, that printers ought never 
to have allowed any of these side-lines to have left them. The 
emergence of the book publisher has meant an immensely in- 
creased amount of printing. He has created work for the printer, 
and so, too, does the advertising agent. For the printer has not 
time todo everything. I donot mean to say that no printer should 
be an advertising agent. He may also bea publisher, but let him 
remember that he is undertaking another line of business, with its 
separate capital requirements and its attendant risks and draw- 
backs. And just as a printer who becomes a publisher will find 
he will not be asked to print the works of many other publishers, 
so, too, the printer who runs an advertising agency need not ex- 
pect to do much printing for other agencies. 

For most of us printing is sufficient business in itself, and as a 
matter of fact I very much doubt whether many printers to-day 
run advertising agencies on any considerable scale. Let me 
further say what I consider to be true. I believe the advertis- 
ing agent has been a help to printers in improving the standard 
of printing in this country. ‘These agents are only satisfied with 
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the best class of work. They have a high knowledge of what is 
beautiful and possible. After all, they are trained men, and 
advertising, as we have been told, is both a science and an art. 
What possibly the printer does resent is the fact that the adver- 
tising agent gets often a far better price for printed matter than 
he does himself. But surely this is the fault of the printer for 
being a poor salesman, and he should learn a lesson from the 
advertising agent. I feel myself it is idle to resent the existence 
of the agent. Rather should we say the more the merrier. But 
we may fairly ask the agent to do as he would be done by, and, 
bearing in mind that only good articles are worth advertising, 
to remember that only good printers are worth going to. Let us 
also ask them to give the printer his due by allowing the printer’s 
imprint to appear on the product, as it appears on a book, and 
incidentally as the law demands. 


How THE PRINTER HELPS THE ADVERTISER 


BY JOHN R. DEMAREST 


Business to-day literally awaits with open arms the printer 
who can provide service. Every business man appreciates that 
printing, as an art, is an old and honorable craft. As the in- 
dustry has grown numerically, however, and as competition has 
arisen, the printer has laid too much emphasis on price in recent 
years. In consequence, the printer is in the position of selling 
his equipment at a price. The average business man rarely 
understands that the printer sells a service. Indeed, few print- 
ers do. 

Those who do so, however, are usually found to be the printers 
who have achieved the greatest success. As a matter of fact, 
the printer whose heart is in his craft, whose motives are to de- 
liver actual expressions of ideas in type, is the printer who is on 
the same plane with the profession, and as such, he not only 
gives advice, but gives reasons for that advice. Many printers 
offer suggestions, but if their customers attempt to interpose 
their own opinion, the printer is disposed to give in. 

Fundamentally, there are two chief points of equipment a 
printer needs to sell direct advertising: 

1. A practical knowledge of his art. 
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2. Courage of his own convictions. | 
And I might add still a third point which I believe to be growing 
in necessity, and that is, the marketing of the product. 

If a printer is to succeed in the selling of a service, or in the 
selling of a so-called advertising printing, in my opinion, he must 
have a thorough knowledge of the many problems which come 
up in connection with the marketing of products by mail. 

Noble T. Praigg, who is the secretary of the Graphic Arts 
Department, in a paper written some little time ago, outlined 
eight specific functions which the printer should be able to per- 
form: 

1. Help the customer to select a type face which will har- 
monize with the engravings used, the product advertised, and 
the class to which the advertising is sent. 

2. He should give advice as to the kind of engravings, the 
desirable screen of half-tones, the number of colors necessary, 
the measurements, the reductions, or the special art treat- 
ment necessary to make the illustrations of greatest selling 
value. 

3. Codperate with regard to the form of the printed piece, 
booklet, mailing card, etc., and give useful suggestions with re- 
gard to inclosures or methods of checking returns. 

4. Render service in the form of expert advice on paper stock 
which will cut to advantage, which will present the proper sort 
of printing surface, and which will weigh out to an economy in 
relation to postage. 

5. He should be able to advise the character of illustration 
which will be most harmonious with the product or products 
advertised, whether this illustration should be a photograph, a 
wash drawing, charcoal, pen and ink, etc. 

6. He should codperate with the customer in selecting those 
parts of the message most susceptible of sales-making illustra- 
tion; sometimes a business man will have a “pet” idea about 
illustration which is not at all a strong point when regarded for 
its influence on prospective buyers. 

7. Make suggestions as to arrangement of copy or phrasing 
where the phrasing will help promote the effectiveness of the 
typographical display. 

8. Have access to sources for mailing lists, either local or 
general—lists which can be guaranteed and which can be ex- 
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pected to produce the maximum of return for persistent and 
powerful selling efforts. 


COLLECTIVE ADVERTISING FOR THE PRINTING TRADE 


BY H. RIVERS FLETCHER 


COLLECTIVE advertising is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in advertising, at any rate in this country. During the 
war economy had perforce to be practised in the use of paper 
and printing, and afterward when the cost of printing remained 
considerably higher than in pre-war days, the demand fell off, 
and to-day the volume of printing in this country is certainly 
less than pre-war, and how this can be stimulated is a problem 
of first-rate importance. The recent movement for combined 
effort in advertising, adopted by some industries, is therefore 
being watched with considerable interest, and I can say, speak- 
ing for the printing trade, that the Federation has been fully 
alive to the possibilities it offers. A collective Advertising Com- 
mittee has been appointed, and many schemes have been in- 
vestigated, and although definite steps have not yet been taken 
to put the collective advertising of printing into practice, I am 
satisfied that the time is not far distant when the adventure will 
be undertaken. 

From the outset we have had to appreciate that to advertise 
printing for the general benefit of the trade is a very different 
proposition from that of advertising, by collective endeavor, 
apples, milk, or gas. Campaigns such as these apply to goods or 
products fairly uniform in qualities or characteristics and are 
capable of being issued directly to a wide public. Printing, how- 
ever, depends on something more than supplying goods. Mass 
production does not apply, each order involves a special produc- 
tion, and more often than not special services to be rendered by 
the printer. 

Therefore, when we look around for an inspiring message for 
potential customers, we have to admit that ““Use more print- 
ing”’ is too indefinite and incomplete for the purpose of inducing 
action. Something more is required: we have not only to tell 
them “why,” but in many cases to show them “how” it should 
be done. 
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I contend that if we are desirous of seeing an increase in the 
volume of printing, we must encourage the use and distribution 
of that kind of printed matter which builds bigger business for 
the customer—in a word, the greater and more effective use of 
advertising literature of all kinds. And then we have to face 
the last and most difficult question in considering this matter in 
a collective sense, namely, to ensure that the trade as a whole 
is able to “deliver the goods” which the advertising offers, to 
the satisfaction of the customers. Anything short of this must 
obviously spell failure to any scheme, and bring into disrepute 
the trade as a whole. 


Tue LABOR PROBLEM IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS 


THE spasmodic outbursts of passion and selfishness by some 
employers and employees make futile the efforts of those who 
endeavor to bring order out of chaos, and the calling for the 
“pound of flesh’? by either party will always be detrimental 
and destructive to both parties. When employer and em- 
ployee get into closer communion with each other and evince 
confidence in the sincerity of each other for the honest solution 
of the Labor Problem, the problem will cease, and greater re- 
wards for both will be attained. 3 

The fear of interruption in the performance of work, es- 
pecially in printing and advertising, is very disastrous, and 
many firms decide not to start on a campaign, and what would 
have been perhaps a tremendous drive, putting much money 
in circulation, has been stopped by threats of force causing 
strikes and interfering with business. Therefore the deduc- 
tions are: 

Confidence in one another and an endeavor to look into 
the fact that whatever has a tendency to injure one party by 
the other is injuring all parties. 

Closer affiliation: Industrial business has grown so great that 
the employer seldom sees or knows the employee and vice 
versa, therefore it becomes necessary that organization meetings 
by representatives at least should meet for consultation at 
intervals, not for controversy, but for consideration of what will 
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be the best interest for all the partners in the business, for the 
employee is a partner in any business. 
Just dealing by employer and employees is desirable and 
profitable to both. 
Let us understand one another and go to work with that old 
banner before our eyes: 
““United we stand, 
Divided we fall.” 


ORGANIZATION IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


BY JOHN CLYDE OSWALD 


ORGANIZATION among employers in the printing industry in 
the United States began with the formation of the Typothete 
of the City of New York in 1865. The national association, 
which we call the United Typothetz of America, was formed in 
1887. 

The United Typothetze of America was born of labor 
troubles. By 1887 the typographical union had grown into 
a powerful organization, and the employers, who were but 
little known to one another and had no common point of con- 
tact, felt that an organization on a national basis to oppose 
the demands of the typographical union was a necessity. The 
first meeting was held in Chicago and annual meetings in dif- 
ferent cities have been held continuously since. 

The organization as originally formed had no control over its 
members and no funds, the annual dues being the equivalent 
of eight shillings, barely enough to cover the printing of an- 
nouncements and postage. It had no headquarters and the 
services of its officers were entirely voluntary. Its activities 
were confined to an annual gathering, at which the principal 
functions were such as had to do with the promotion of acquaint- 
anceship and good fellowship. 

In 1887 the hours of labor per week in American printing 
establishments were fifty-nine, ten hours five days a week and 
nine on Saturday, and the typographical union rate of wages 
was $18, or $.30%4 per hour. The unions made demands for 
increases in wages and decreases in working hours, with oc- 
casional strikes, the result being that as the years passed, a 
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gradual welding of the local associations of employing printers 
into a strong international (Canada being included) association 
took place. 

At the present time this international association embraces 
ninety locals. All the important cities in Canada and the 
United States are included. It maintains headquarters cen- 
trally located in Chicago, where a considerable force of experts 
and other employees is constantly giving service of great value 
to the industry. ‘This service is directed by volunteer com- 
mittees of members, and perhaps an enumeration of these 
committees will give an idea of the duties they perform. 

They are as follows: Cost Commission, Committee on Legis- 
lation, Committee on Finance, Committee on Organization and 
Credentials, Committee on Trade Matters, Committee on Edu- 
cation, Committee on Standard Guide, Committee on Better 
Printing, Standardization Committee, Endowment Fund Board, 
Auditing Committee, Retail Price List Committee, Committee 
on Specialized Branches, Committee on Taxation, Committee 
on Marketing, Committee on Engineering. 

The dues paid by individual members to the international 
association are calculated on a basis of $4.50 per $1,000 of the 
payroll, with a minimum, however, of $18 and a maximum of 
$1,800 annually. The computation is made upon the me- 
chanical payroll report for the previous year. ‘The larger cities 
pay definite sums that are arbitrarily designated. Cities with 
a combined payroll of four to ten millions pay $17,500 and cities 
of ten millions or more, $22,500. 
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THE Cotor Note 1n ADVERTISING 


BY DAVID GREENHILL 


DVERTISING as generally understood to-day roughly 
falls into two great divisions: that produced in monotone 
and that produced in color. Mainly on account of speed 

and economy in production, monotone is used far more than 
color, though color is making and will continue to make rapid 
progress. Monotone is like the drum—you may have big drums 
and small drums, you may beat them fast or slow, use one or 
many. You can make a lot of noise, wake people up, and make 
them take notice, but if you want to attract people in large num- 
bers you must add the beauty of stringed instruments, the organ, 
the brasses, perhaps using them singly at times as a further relief 
to either the drum or the full orchestra. So the mass of ad- 
vertising done in monotone must be relieved by use of the full 
orchestra of color in all its glory and power, and at times we 
may use to advantage single colors as a relief to either mono- 
tone or full color. 

Color makes for realism and truth, is convincing. Color 
is an evidence of life, its absence is deadly. A world without 
color would be the most impossible of all worlds to live in. 
The color note in advertising properly used makes for that 
pleased interest which induces sales. By properly used I 
mean artistic and well balanced; vigorous but not garish; the 
color may contrast but it must not clash. Truth in advertis- 
ing means more color in advertising, and the more color is 
used the cheaper and better it will become. How can you 
truthfully advertise the seaside or holiday resort in monotone? 
You must suggest the blue of the sky, the color of the sea, 
beach, trees, and country, and even the town. The railway 
and shipping companies are recognizing the importance of this. 
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Never have they shown such a splendid array of fine colored 
posters as now, and never have artist and printer striven to 
better effect. 

Then, again, how can you truthfully advertise good foods or 
fruits in black? Fancy having black biscuits, black meats, 
black apples; no, the very attractiveness of these things is in 
the color as well as the taste. One of the reasons why con- 
tinuous use of black becomes so deadly dull and monotonous is 
that black is negative. White paper reflects all the rays of 
light in about equal proportions; when we print black on white 
paper we simply obliterate the light on the portions printed 
and the result is darkness that is an absence of light which 
curiously enough only becomes visible by contrast with the sur- 
rounding white mass. But note the difference when color is 
printed. It may be red, yellow, or blue or any of the innumer- 
able colors obtained by combination. We do not obliterate 
the light, we only separate it and render visible some of the 
glories of the rainbow and the spectrum. 

So one of my last points is that color is positive and not 
negative like black. Process engravers, lithographers, and 
color printers generally are all striving to produce more color 
work, cheaper color work, and better color work, because all 
are convinced that color, particularly in advertising, is the 
true note to play. 


DEVELOPMENT AND FutTURE oF CoLor PRINTING 
AND ENGRAVING 


BY L. W. CLAYBOURN 


AT THE present time there is a crying demand for better illus- 
trations in color which will sell merchandise by pictorial appeal 
and portray that merchandise faithfully in color; or, in other 
words, telling a complete story in pictures that will be definitely 
and certainly understood by everyone. It is undeniable that 
through picture appeal, taste appeal, or package appeal, color 
printing has proved its worth, and its development should now 
be given every consideration in order that we may profit by its 
use. 

_ The photo-engraver is wide-awake to the part he is playing in 
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the future of color printing, and there are many extreme 
demands made upon this branch of the industry. Kindred meth- 
ods and processes are creeping in to bring him to a full realiza- 
tion that more precise and definite methods must be employed 
if he is to hold his position in the color printing field. 

I cannot lay too much stress on the development of the photo- 
engraving industry. Cameras must be developed that have bet- 
ter balance and less torsion; lenses must be employed that will 
make faster exposures and more definitely separate color; we 
must make negatives that are more nearly color correct, so that 
when we print them on copper we may etch them, employing 
very little staging or reétching to reproduce the tone value 
needed; we must have better knowledge as to the uses of these 
engravings, etching them specifically for a certain paper stock 
and proving our work on the same stock intended for the job, 
using the same inks which will be employed, the same sequence 
of color and, last but not least, the same method of printing 
as that to be used by the printer. 

Rotary or multi-color printing is also coming into prominence 
and in reality is the field to which we are looking forward to give 
us production, speed, and quality. Sheet-fed rotary presses are 
to-day successfuly used in high-grade magazine and catalogue 
color printing, and the results and quality obtained from them 
are highly gratifying. 

Multi-color inks have played a great part in this development. 
The compounding of pigments or colors which have an affinity 
for one another had to be perfected and this was no small con- 
tribution to the development of this art; in fact, wet printing is 
still in its infancy and great improvements are looked for in this 
direction. 

Irrespective of the size of sheet-fed rotary presses and the pro- 
ductive speeds we have thus far obtained, the ever-increasing 
demand of the publisher and national advertiser has urged us 
to develop still further the capacity of the sheet-fed rotary press, 
and we are now developing high-speed rotary web presses which 
will print four and five colors on one side and two or three on the 
reverse side, at a speed of about 10,000 per hour, thirty-two 
pages in color, sixteen pages front and back. 

There is a tremendous lack of standardization; starting with 
the artist or creator of a subject or, I would go further and say 
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that the very inception of a color campaign (let us call this the 
department of the planner) is at fault, due, many times, to lack 
of knowledge of the mechanical requirements and necessities of 
color printing. From the planner of a campaign to the artist, 
from the artist to the photo-engraver, from there the work 
passes to a make-up man, and then the original plates go to the 
electrotyper who makes the plates from which we print. The 
accumulated errors of all these departments are dumped into 
the pressroom. Iam going to predict that until the time comes 
when these various departments of this industry can get to- 
gether and lend their complete efforts to standardization and a 
systematic method of accomplishing the ultimate result, we will 
continue to dissipate vast sums of money, to say nothing of 
facing the bitter disappointment of mediocre results. 


Tur AMERICAN PHoto-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 


BY H. C. CAMPBELL 


Our American Photo-Engravers’ Association is an organiza- 
tion for the mutual benefit of the different companies engaged 
in the photo-engraving business in the United States and is a 
promoter of codperative work among these companies. The 
buyer is not the victim, as some would assert, of the activities 
of trade associations. He is rather the beneficiary. His inter- 
ests are certainly best served when our industry becomes so ef- 
ficient as to furnish him what he wants for the right price. A 
right price is permanent, while a “‘below cost price”’ is destruc- 
tive and consequently temporary. 

Other trades and professions have appreciated that they have 
problems in common and that the success of one depends upon 
the success of the other. These different groups the past few 
years have begun to codperate with one another in the right way, 
just as the individuals who make up the membership of the re- 
spective groups have been doing by conferring through joint 
committees or by other methods. This brings us to the reason 
for being here to-day. We are here as a unit (or “department,” 
as it is called) of that great holding company whose symbol is 
“Truth,” and whose ideals if they prevail, would, as one of the 
speakers at the opening session of the convention said, “do more 
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than anything else to bring universal peace to this battle-scarred 
world of ours.”’ 

It is a great task in the United States to bring all of our mem- 
bers into a spirit of concord, so that they may work together in 
unison, on account of the great distances between the different 
centers of our industry, but we have a harmony of thought that 
is remarkable on this account. We have a code of ethics and 
have established standards of practice for the governing of the 
conduct of our members. The enforcement of this code of 
ethics and the standards of practice are vested in a vigilance 
committee appointed by our president. It is their duty to 
bring about a uniformity of conduct among our members and 
see that the customer gets a square deal as well as the photo- 
engraver himself. The Vigilance Committee is still only two or 
three years old, but we expect that it will be one of our biggest 
assets in bringing about a better feeling between our members 
as well as between the advertisers or customers and ourselves. 

Following this thought of better relationship between our- 
selves and our buyers, we started at our last year’s national con- 
vention in Chicago to have with us as speakers representatives 
of different groups of buyers such as advertising men, magazine 
and newspaper publishers, to tell us frankly our faults as well 
as our virtues. 

They recommended various things, mostly good, some bad. 
They recommended that we advertise, and we are doing just 
that, having started a national campaign of advertising in Febru- 
ary of this year. They recommended that we make better 
plates. They recommended that we remove the veil of mystery 
from the manufacture of photo-engravings and acquaint the 
public with the intricacies of their making. They recommended 
more attention to the selling end of our business, and along this 
line there is no question that a little more time and energy in- 
vested in this end of the business would pay big returns. I 
would say that good creative, intelligent, wide-awake salesmen 
are as necessary to a photo-engraving firm’s success as are good 
workmen in the shop. 

Lord Burnham in Monday’s session said about the condition 
of the world to-day: “‘It doesn’t know what it wants, and won’t 
be happy until it gets it.” The same thing is true about many 
advertisers, and it is up to us to have salesmen who will be able 
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to suggest and sell the kind of engraving or illustration best 
suited for the purpose. ‘The advertiser will be better satisfied 
and you will make more money. The getting of the buyer’s 
point of view at your conventions will give you much food for 
thought, and it is well that we do give it thought; for upon this 
patronage depends our business. The asking them to talk to 
give their side of these questions shows them our desire to codp- 
erate, and thereby establishes a better feeling in their mind 
toward our industry. 

The remarkable thing is that we do not realize that the 
thought in the majority of our buyers’ minds is not price but 
quality. He is interested in returns on his advertising invest- 
ment and knows that a poorly illustrated advertisement will not 
bring him the results that a well-illustrated one will. Persistent 
education of the men in our business, as well as the buyer of our 
product, by the British Federation of Master Process Engravers 
and the American Photo-Engravers’ Association, is sure to make 
better business men of us and create a better feeling in the mind 
of the buyer toward us. 


Tue AmeEerRIcAN PHooto-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BY LOUIS FLADER 


WE ARE living in an era of education and organization; the 
former naturally leads to the latter condition. The modern 
trade association is organized for the purpose of service—service 
to its members and service to the public. Unless it can so 
conduct its affairs that it can render full measure of service to 
the public it cannot enjoy prosperity or exist for long. The 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association, composed of more than 

75 per cent. of all the manufacturing photo-engravers in the 
United States, and some in Canada, has long since recognized 
its obligations to the public and is conducting its affairs to meet 
them. The $75,000 contributed by our members annually is 
spent in educational campaigns, benefiting our members and 
the public. Since our products—photo-engravings—are a vital 
force in distribution, one of the most important elements is 
advertising, which in turn keeps commerce and business alive. 
We are spending upward of $20,000 per year in acquainting 
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the business men of our country with the use of our products. 
We spend considerable time and money in technical research 
work, resulting in improved methods of production, in better 
quality products, and in better service to those who require our 
assistance. 

Our organization has done much to standardize methods and 
processes, thereby aiding production and improving quality, 
and it is true that photo-engravings to-day are far superior to 
those made even ten years ago. Our activities have resulted 
in keeping the price of photo-engravings and illustrations down 
to the lowest point commensurate with the service rendered. 

The American Photo-Engravers’ Association has adopted a 
code of ethics which is a part of its constitution and by-laws 
and requires that its members respect it and adhere to it. It 
has appointed a vigilance committee to assist the members in 
living up to our code of ethics and also to take an active part 
in the ‘“Truth-in-Advertising’? campaign conducted by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. This has resulted 
practically in a guarantee that the public dealing with the 
members of the American Photo-Engravers’ Association is as- 
sured of standard quality products and a square deal. 

Our organization maintains a cost accounting and statistical 
department which compiles accurate cost records and makes 
this information available not only to the members of our or- 
ganization but to all photo-engravers in our country and to 
the public as well. This information is furnished to leading 
colleges and universities for use in their courses on economics 
and business and is also furnished to various governmental 
bodies and bureaus. ‘The prices of our products are predicated 
upon the cost of production. Our standard scale, the result 
of our cost-finding activities, establishes the basic value of our 
products and permits the public to know in advance the ap- 
proximate cost of any work ordered and enables the purchaser 
to check the bills rendered by the engraver. 

Our organization encourages new inventions and methods 
and endeavors to make the information possessed by any of 
its members accessible to all. That the work of our associa- 
tion is extremely vital to the success of American business 
in general can be realized from the fact that we have in the 
United States mail-order institutions which do an immense 
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business, all through the medium of catalogues and advertising. 
There are two such concerns in Chicago alone, which sell mer- 
chandise amounting to $400,000,000 a year. They employ 
no salesmen whatsoever and do no store or counter business. 
Every dollar’s worth of sales is secured through the medium of 
catalogues and advertising. Every article sold is illustrated. 
The photo-engravers make the illustrations. It is impossible 
to state definitely how much business is done in the United 
States yearly based solely upon illustrated advertising, and 
any figure quoted is bound to be an estimate. Two billion 
dollars a year is certainly moderate and well within the truth. 

There is vast room in modern business for great expansion 
in the use of illustrative printing and advertising of every 
description. Every new method has its adherents and en- 
courages a field of its own. The public demands pictures. 
The ingenuity shown by relief platemakers and letter-press 
printers within the last ten years indicates that still further 
improvement will be made in the days to come. Modern civili- 
zation calls for many methods of communication, and this in 
turn demands printing of one kind or another. Printing to- 
day is of little value without illustrations. Pictures, the uni- 
versal language, are just beginning to come into their own. 
It remains with the photo-engravers of this and other countries 
to fill the demand which is growing by leaps and bounds. 


THe AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BY E. W. HOUSER 


To TALK on this topic is an easy and very pleasant task; to 
represent the American Photo-Engravers’ Association at this 
great convention is a particularly distinguished honor and priv- 
ilege. And as my topic explains itself, “‘ Your Story in Picture 
Leaves Nothing Untold,”’ what is there left for me to talk about? 

I would have you understand the nature of our American 
organization and the value of codperation and confidence among 
members engaged in the same line of endeavor. The remark- 
able trade paper of the American Photo-Engravers’ Association, 
the Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin, with which most European photo- 
engravers are familiar, is the “show window” of Americans 
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engaged in the engraving business, and is a means of com- 
munication once a month between its members. It is an open 
forum for discussion for its members on any topic. It is not 
only self-supporting, but shows a small profit, which is a re- 
markable achievement for any voluntary trade organization 
paper. Its success is largely due to its editors, and the suc- 
cessful codperation of the executive committee under the di- 
rection of the president of the American Photo-Engravers’ As- 
sociation. 

It is my belief that this meeting will be of as much benefit to 
the people of Great Britain and the Continent as it will be to 
those in America, and can only result in closer codperation and 
better understanding between the two countries. 

I want to urge a visit by as many of you as possible—and 
particularly the English-speaking engravers—to the next an- 
nual convention of the American Photo-Engravers’ Association 
which will be held in July, 1925. My associates and myself 
have been wonderfully impressed with the success of the Fed- 
eration of Master Process Engravers and your organization, 
and it is to be hoped that this is only the beginning of a better 
understanding between peoples everywhere engaged in the 
photo-engraving business. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Tur Pusuic’s RELATION TO ADVERTISING 


BY JAMES D. MOONEY 


HIS is more than a convention of advertising men. It 

is more than a convention of industrial and commercial 

leaders. It is a symbol of codperation. It is an ex- 
pression of the eagerness of the peoples of the world to work 
together. Out of understanding and codperation between na- 
tions, between political and commercial leaders, and between 
capital and labor, will evolve the progress in rehabilitation 
for which people are hungering. Whatever can be done to 
stimulate international understanding and coéperation and 
trade will react to the benefit of the nations taking part in such 
codperation. 

Advertising must be counted on to play a great part in recon- 
struction and rehabilitation because it can be made so impor- 
tant a factor in distribution. The old channels of distribution 
through which goods flowed prior to the war are gradually 
being reéstablished, and new channels, made necessary by new 
political conditions, are being constructed. This building of 
new distribution systems must be accelerated. Advertising 
can very effectively increase the rate of growth of these na- 
tional and international distribution systems. 

I would stress the point that the practical economist has a 
much broader service responsibility than feeding and clothing 
and sheltering the people. He has the responsibility of assist- 
ing the average family to such comforts and luxuries as will 
considerably raise the standard of living of that family. People 
have a right not only just to live, but to live comfortably and 
happily. In their pursuit of comfort and happiness they are 
dependent on their own willingness to work, and on the indus- 
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trial and commercial leadership that will make their work in- 
creasingly effective. 

This leadership is available. The present generation is more 
remarkable for its effect on the evolution of industrial and com- 
mercial means than for its development of any new political 
ideas or ideals. There is available plenty of industrial and 
commercial leadership. The problems of the day, economic 
problems, are the kind that can be solved well by the type of 
leader that modern industry and commerce have developed. 

The industrial leader must assume his natural social and 
political réle of leadership. Only through such leadership can 
the millions of families in the world have the necessities, the 
comforts, and the happiness to which they are by Divine Right 
entitled. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC’s OPINION OF INDUSTRY 


BY SIR ERNEST BENN 


- Inpustry has in recent years become the plaything of politics. 
Politicians the world over are chiefly occupied with what they 
are pleased to call industrial questions. When I started out in 
business, the slogan was: “No politics in business.” Now, it 
would be truer to say: “There is no business for politics.” 
Everybody is talking industry and business except the business 
men. The rule seems to be that the less the experience the less 
the practical knowledge, the more convinced and definite the 
views. As I see it, all this discussion is lopsided. The business 
man is still obsessed with the idea that business and politics 
are things apart. He gets on with his business and leaves the 
politician to do his worst. That is no longer an attitude that 
can be maintained. It is full of danger, not only to himself— 
but that perhaps does not matter very much—but full of danger 
to the community. My argument, therefore, is that the press, 
and especially the trade and technical and industrial press, must 
apply itself with all the vigor it can command to the new and 
urgent job of educating the community as a whole on business 
questions. 

It is perfectly safe to say that the electors in this country 
will be quite happy to settle wages on the basis of the cost of 
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living index figure. The business man who knows anything — 
about economics knows perfectly well that you might as well 
settle wages on the basis of the betting odds, or the birth rate, 
as on the basis of the cost of living. The two things have ab- 
solutely nothing whatever to do with each other. Wages come 
out of production and out of nothing else. 

Again, take the question of profits. As Sir Alfred Mond 
pointed out in an admirable article in the press, to make a profit 
is now almost a crime. In a matter like this, the public mind 
is absolutely warped and it is up to the business press to try to 
get it straight. One cannot perhaps hope for very much help 
in the direction I indicate from the public press. They must 
report the doings of the public mind, however foolish those 
doings may be. But the business press is in a different category 
and it must take a new line in this matter. The world wants 
nothing more to-day than a course of instruction in sound 
economics. The business class must justify their profits— 
surely no difficult task—and this must be done through the 
business press. 

I claim that prosperous business and private enterprise are 
synonymous terms. and there is no hope of better conditions 
for the working classes, or for any other class, without more in- 
formation and sounder thinking on these questions. Therein 
lies the first duty of the press toward industry and trade and the 
community as a whole. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE SALES AND ADVERTISING DE- 
PARTMENTS 


BY KEITH J. EVANS 


IN THE consumer field, where unit sales are small, advertising 
—or we may say mass selling—dominates, with the personal 
element only appearing as the closer or in a service capacity. 
Advertising is often given 75 per cent. to 80 per cent. of the 
credit for the retail sale. 

But with industrial marketing, how are the figures turned? 
Some manufacturers would probably place advertising as a 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent. factor. Even if these figures were 
an accurate average, they would vary for every concern and 
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product. The fact, however, that advertising influence is 
comparatively low in the industrial field leaves greater room 
for improvement and the consequent reduction of marketing 
costs. 

It is true that many industrial houses do not give enough 
consideration to advertising effort, that big strides may be made 
toward better industrial advertising, as such. On the other 
hand, one of the biggest—if not the biggest—factors that will 
make for an improvement of industrial marketing is the abso- 
lute codrdination of advertising and sales. 

Where markets are limited and sales possibilities well defined, 
it becomes possible to concentrate on a certain single sales field 
a united advertising and sales effort that is well nigh irresistible. 
Success comes more easily, too, because close team work of this 
kind is the exception rather than the rule. 

Do your salesmen have before them, in handy form, records 
of sales to their customers? Would this record prove helpful? 
Would it help you if they had a copy of your mailing list in their 
territory before them, and would keep it up to date at all times? 

It is not a very difficult task to tie up your mailing list with 
current sales figures and put it in convenient form for the sales- 
men. If you asked the men to keep a copy of your mailing list 
before them all the time without some incentive, they would 
probably turn you down. A once-a-year check would be 
about the best you could accomplish. But if you tie it up with 
live sales data, then you will have given them a powerful selling 
aid, and your mailing list worry will be a thing of the past. Try 
it out first with a single territory, and soon the whole country 
will be demanding it. 

At the Ryerson Company we give the men a complete and 
current record of every customer, including a steel service 
book, price change list, line of business, sales by products, by 
months and total sales for previous years for comparison. 

This work is developed by enlarging the 3-by-5-inch mailing- 
list card to make space for the added information. ‘The master 
cards remain in the advertising department, with tissue copies 
to the salesmen in book form, and duplicate cards to the branch 
plants. 

From the inside standpoint you may work with the sales 
manager in helping to boost the falling accounts, go after those 
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that are dead, and bring in new prospects. Sales calls may 
be posted on the same master card, and prospects that sales- 
men cannot regularly call on can be followed by mail. Control 
of sales calls in relation to sales for each concern is immediately 
possible. The sale of one product may suggest the sale of an- 
other. A complete customer record of this kind will also prove 
most valuable to the house when a man takes over a new terri- 
tory. 

Sales by states, salesmen, towns, though totals are usually 
tabulated, etc., may also be quickly totaled in the statistical 
department. 

In the field the salesman will use the records to watch his own 
standing with each customer. He will be less likely to overlook 
a prospect when he calls in a certain town. He will know ex- 
actly the name, address, etc., of each company on the mailing 
list in the advertising department, and will take a personal 
interest in keeping his list correct from day to day. 

The record will also act as his notebook for jotting down a 
customer’s whims, comment, or when next in the market. 

The sale of one product will also suggest the sale of another 
to the salesman, who will try for greater diversity with each 
customer, when possible. From this form of codperation other 
plans will develop. 

Letters will be sent ahead to introduce the salesmen. A 
letter will be sent when a salesman calls and the buyer is out. 
Certainly the call costs from $2 to $4, at the least, and if a 
ten-cent letter call may partly reclaim the otherwise entirely 
wasted effort, it is well worth while. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING ACHIEVEMENTS 


BY BENNETT CHAPPLE 


INDUSTRIAL advertising has many phases. The advertising 
and publicity departments of our large industrial concerns are 
often called upon to serve not only the sales, but the personnel, 
the safety, and the executive departments in special work. I 
have in mind a concern which decided to build one of its plants, 
employing 1,500 skilled men, in a small city far removed from 
the great industrial centers. ‘The employment manager, whose 
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job it was to get these workmen, put his problem before the 
advertising man, who worked out a definite advertising plan 
which was put into operation a full year in advance of the open- 
ing plant. These advertisements did not read ““men wanted” 
—no. They appealed to the home impulse—“‘A good place 
to rear your family.”’ “Fine schools, fine churches, a place 
to work and enjoy life.”’ These messages made up the cam- 
paign, and on the day the plant opened, there was a good man 
on every job. Industries that have hesitated to move to 
smaller centers because of lack of man power see in this 
advertising experience a new way to recruit home-loving, 
sound-hearted workmen even in what might be termed a rural 
community. 

Again, I recall an incident in which the advertising depart- 
ment of a large industrial concern helped the safety director 
stage a safety campaign, by which a group of 900 men, engaged 
in an industry replete with hazards, went through forty-seven 
days without a single lost-time accident. The newspapers of 
the city where this plant is located were furnished stories 
daily, straight news stories and human interest stories, written 
in a style that made them in demand by the papers and the 
reading public. The workers became enthusiastic. They saw 
that their efforts to avoid accidents were being watched by the 
public. Balloons by day and rockets by night proclaimed “‘no 
accident to-day.” Circus stuff, if you please, but never the 
less legitimate advertising. The achievement evoked the at- 
tention not only of other industries throughout the country, 
but of the United States Government itself, and they all sent 
their congratulations to the workmen. The safety campaign 
became so contagious, in fact, that the city itself, where the 
plant is located, took up a week’s safety campaign on a com- 
munity scope. From a record of five serious accidents a week 
over a period of six years this city of 40,000 people enjoyed one 
week without a single accident. It pays. 

A survey of the business papers to-day finds the old-time 
business card fading out of industrial advertising. It belongs 
to the past generation, when trade papers were edited largely 
by the office boy with scissors and paste pot. High-priced 
artists, skilled engravers, and typographers are being drafted 
to clothe effectively the industrial advertising message in keep- 
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ing with the high-class business journalism of to-day. Bigger 
and better trade papers have sprung up to serve us. Each 
month a representative group of business paper editors meets 
in Washington with Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, to survey the field and chart the course for sound 
economic industrial progress. 

All this is pointing the way to still better industrial adver- 
tising. Everywhere is being revealed the throbbing pulse of 
an industrial life with a new understanding of service. It is 
this spirit of helping one another that is providing the real 
momentum of American industrial life. Each new year opens 
the door to wider and more splendid opportunities. Each day 
brings a salutation to the dawn of greater possibilities. 


ADVERTISING AND MARKETING OF MACHINE TOOLS 


BY E. PAYSON BLANCHARD 


THERE is now established a very definite distinction between 
the vagaries of the general advertising man who extols the 
virtues of “socks, soap, and soda crackers,” and the analytical 
engineer who seeks to market industrial goods. But the in- 
dustrial market in itself is composed of subdivisions in each of 
which sales methods may, and in some cases must, vary to 
meet the conditions. General industrial goods may be sold 
to industries of all kinds and may be handled by methods similar 
to the general advertiser; but the machine tool market is con- 
fined largely to the metal producing and consuming field which, 
in the United States, forms approximately 35 per cent. of all 
industries. | 

But to obtain a complete understanding of the machine tool 
market requires a further subdivision of the metal industries 
defining those manufacturers who require machining of certain 
types in their processes to direct production, and those whose 
use of machine tools consists of their indirect use as a repair or 
maintenance feature. 

The scope of marketing activities for standard tools covers 
both direct production and indirect production uses. This 
naturally gives a larger field of action, but, strange to say, 
orders are invariably slower and interest in the tool is harder to 
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arouse. From this there is another observation to be drawn: 
that since sales talk and advertising copy must be confined to 
features of the tool itself with perhaps a few scattered applica- 
tions throughout its broader field of possibilities, the interest 
of the prospect cannot be aroused to the extent to which it may 
be carried in presenting to him the specific purpose machines 
directly applicable to his production. 

Successful marketing in this field is accomplished mostly by 
the old established machine tool builders whose products are 
bought on the face value of the name plate. It does not com- 
prise a distinctive market, however, and methods of establishing 
a reputation are too well known to require discussion under our 
present subject. 

There is one phase of this work which to my mind forms the 
real problem in every case, and that is, sustaining the interest 
of prospects and keeping older customers on the alert for new 
uses of equipment with which they are already familiar. Such 
facts must be presented to mechanical men, for here we con- 
ceive is the origin of machine tool demand. The mechanical 
papers, therefore, are of vital importance in keeping before 
these men facts of accomplishment from the engineering or shop 
point of view; but with this, sales effort has just begun. It is 
the profit-building ability of any tool which actually sells, and 
our experience with admittedly high-priced tools has shown that 
dollars and cents economy is the deciding factor. First cost 
may wield an influence proportional in importance to the con- 
ditions of the prospect at the time of purchase, but with facts 
at hand which furnish evidence of ultimate economy, the sales- 
man is literally armed to the teeth. Thus endeth the reading 
of a lesson with which industrial advertisers are all familiar, 
for in final analysis it means selected markets for specific prod- 
ucts intended for particular uses and carefully classified appeals 
to distinctive industries with individual prospects approached 
in their own terms—selective advertising. 


Toe MarkKet—THE MrpIuM—THE MESSAGE 
BY ALFRED M. STAEHLE 


Tue propriety and expediency of truth inadvertising have been 
propounded and proclaimed since “Honesty is the best policy” 
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has been the accepted creed of modern business. In the field 
of industrial advertising this subject is of peculiar and signi- 
ficant interest, because, here, reliable and authentic facts are 
an absolute requisite. There are three outstanding phases of 
the subject. These three phases comprise nearly all that in 
any way relates to printed salesmanship. A thorough knowl- 
edge of them precludes failure and assures advertising success. 
They are the market, the medium, and the message. 

The Market: The value of definite knowledge of the total or 
partial market for any product is obvious, and, therefore, the 
desirability of securing this knowledge is equally apparent. 
The sources from which such information may be secured are, 
however, not always readily discernible. Among the most 
valuable and easily accessible, as well as the most reliable and 
authentic of these sources, are the government statistics periodi- 
cally issued by almost all governments. I refer particularly to 
such statistics as are contained in the census of manufacturers 
issued every five years in the United States. I hazard a guess 
that there is hardly an industrial advertiser who could not im- 
prove his merchandising methods in some way by a careful 
study of such statistics. 

The publisher of trade and technical journals represents an- 
other avenue for the securing of evidence as to the extent of the 
market of particular industries. 

As a means of assembling specific facts regarding any indus- 
try or market, the well-known questionnaire method has its 
meritorious points. This method is particularly useful for 
securing replies to specific questions practically unanswerable 
in any other way. The construction of the questionnaire it- 
self is a matter which must be given more than casual attention. 
If the results of the questionnaire are to be used also as sales 
evidence, it is highly desirable that the investigation be made 
by an outside agency. 

All statistical data, whether secured from government figures, 
publishers, questionnaires, or other sources must be carefully 
analyzed and intelligently used. 

Accurate knowledge of the market is the first fundamental 
to successful advertising. 

The Medium: No phase of industrial advertising has received 
as much attention and careful thought as the matter of the 
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selection of the proper medium. Industrial advertisers and 
business paper publishers in America have united in the solu- 
tion of this problem. Out of this united effort a reasonably 
satisfactory condition now prevails. Certainly the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations has lifted industrial advertising out of the 
chaos of uncertainty and guesswork and placed it on much more | 
of a business basis. 

Assurance of reader interest and duplication of circulation 
are two problems which are still largely unsolved. Reader in- 
terest is unquestionably of vital importance to the advertiser. 
It is only logical to reason that if the editorial pages of a publica- 
tion do not hold the reader’s interest, its advertising pages 
are correspondingly ineffective. 

How can we avoid duplication in our advertising? I believe 
the problem can be solved. It seems to me to be entirely feas- 
ible that advertisers could unite and establish a sort of a clear- 
ing house for the mailing lists of all business papers. Such a 
plan would, I am sure, save advertisers thousands of dollars, 
and would do much to make advertising more scientific. 

The Message: In the preparation of the advertisement itself, 
the industrial advertisers have certain definite advantages. 
Unlike the advertiser of popular products, such as garments, 
toilet preparations, luxuries, etc., the manufacturer of technical 
products can safely assume a certain amount of interest on the 
part of the reader. Industrial advertisers need to consider 
more seriously the matter of securing accurate and reliable 
facts on which to base their advertising plans. Advertising 
copy should contain facts secured from reliable sources. Here 
again the United States, as well as other governments, I pre- 
sume, has placed a service in the hands of industry. ‘The 
United Bureau of Standards is continually conducting tests 
and experiments which manufacturers can use as sales ammuni- 
tion. 

In this connection, it seems to me that this great organization, 
the Advertising Clubs of the World, has a most unusual oppor- 
tunity to play a leading and noteworthy réle. Through this 
body, composed of the foremost advertising thinkers of the 
world, a bureau of international advertising information might 
well be established, a sanctuary of truth, where seekers of busi- 
ness knowledge throughout the world could confidently come 
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for authentic and unvarnished facts on which sound and profit: 
able sales and advertising plans could be founded. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETS OF AMERICA 


BY MALCOLM MUIR 


I po not know what proportion of those who are in this hall 
are in a position to develop the industrial markets of America. 
I trust, however, that all of you who are interested in the sale 
of engineering equipment, as well as those publishers of techni- 
cal and trade magazines who are present, will be interested in 
a picture of the scope and character of America’s industrial 
markets and in the buying habits of those who control the 
purchase of engineering equipment throughout industry. In 
the interest of manufacturers selling to industry, the McGraw- 
Hill Company recently had an unusual survey made of the 
buying habits of American industry, and it gives me great 
pleasure to present the results of this survey in so far as they 
may prove of interest to you. This survey is based upon in- 
formation obtained from industry itself and shows that in 
every sale to industry there are four cardinal principles to be 
followed before the sale is consummated. Each principle rep- 
resents an essential step in breaking down the barrier of sales 
resistance surrounding the industrial buyer. 

These principles are not at all mysterious. As shown on the 
chart, they are as follows: First—the worthwhile markets must 
be determined; second—buying habits of these markets must 
be analyzed; third—channels of direct approach to the buyers 
must be selected; fourth—the strongest possible appeal to these 
buyers must be prepared. When these principles are adhered 
to and applied to the specific problems of any manufacturer 
they automatically result in policies which bring high sales 
efficiency. 

Before discussing these buying habits further, however, 
I should like to present to you a picture of the size and relative 
importance of industry as a gainful occupation in America to- 
day. There are certain yardsticks which answer this question 
and which measure industry: for example, the percentage of 
people engaged in gainful occupations: 45 per cent. of all 
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such people in the United States are employed by industry; 
26.4 per cent. by agriculture; and lesser percentages by trade, 
personal service, and miscellaneous divisions. Furthermore, 
54.5 per cent., or £12,550,000,000 (these figures are at par) 
of America’s business income is produced by industry, and 
industry spends £7,302,000,000 a year of this income for 
materials, equipment, supplies, power, and new plants (not in- 
cluding labor), in order that its work may be carried on economi- 
cally and with the most efficient methods. Also, it is interesting 
to note that a substantial amount of this great expenditure is for 
projects charged to capital investment. 

While at first glance the very size and scope of America’s 
industries may make it appear to be a rather complicated 
market to approach, this is not the case, as the structure of 
industry as a whole is composed of certain natural divisions, 
any one of which may be segregated and intensively cultivated. 
With a proper working knowledge of these divisions the manu- 
facturer can avoid the wasteful policy of scattering, which has 
been the downfall of many sales campaigns. 

Briefly, industry is composed of two basic groups, as shown on 
this chart: Service Industries and Manufacturing Industries, 
and these have nine major divisions. Service Industries con- 
tribute four of these divisions: (1) Mines and Quarries; (2) 
Public Utilities; (3) Power Plants, and (4) New Construction 
Enterprises. The Manufacturing Industries group into five 
divisions. ‘These are: (1) Process Industries, which take raw 
materials and convert them into finished products; for example, 
the manufacture of rubber and cotton into automobile tires. 
(2) Mechanical Industries, which make products from metal: 
the production of the automobile from steel, aluminum, copper, 
and otheremetals. (3) Textile Industries, such as cotton mills. 
(4) Lumber Industries, including sawmills and plants making 
finished products. (5) Miscellaneous Industries; a few impor- 
tant industries, such as tobacco, but mainly small groups which 
take their production practices from the larger established in- 
dustries. 

Industrial buying has been aptly defined as the “movement 
of goods from industry to industry,” for each industry is de- 
pendent upon other industries for its materials, supplies, and 
equipment. Without this constant interchange of buying 
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the wheels of industry would stop. Thus, automobile manu- 
facturers turn naturally to other industries for the material 
and equipment used in building their cars. Steel must be pur- 
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chased from the steel mill, machine tools from the machine tool 
manufacturer, electrical equipment from the electrical industry. 
This is industrial buying. 

For these markets we have in the United States a selection 
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from a maximum of 125,000 industrial enterprises. More than 
17,000,000 people are employed by the 125,000 units. The 
great percentage of these 17,000,000, however, are factory 
hands, laborers, and clerks. Executives, operating heads, su- 
perintendents, engineers, department heads, and others in whom 
the manufacturer might be interested represent but a small 
fraction of the total. 

Superintendents and works managers are the leading buying 
influence for industrial equipment; general managers are next; 
then the chief engineers and engineering departments. The 
men in these major groups are clearly men with direct produc- 
tion responsibilities who are accountable for results that can 
be secured only through the proper application of machinery 
and equipment. ‘The place of the president as the fourth factor 
is interesting. Presidents are sometimes thought to be an im- 
portant buying class for industrial products, whereas they 
usually are general administrative executives taking no part 
in the selection of equipment. The directors’ participation in 
business is confined primarily to broad policies and finance, 
and they take no part in the production problems as such. 

Once the manufacturer has determined his profitable market 
and has located the buyers in these markets, he must decide how 
best to extend and back up the work of his sales force by in- 
fluencing these buyers through advertising. The question is: 
what type of medium in America provides direct contact with 
the industrial buyer? In order to throw further light on this 
question the McGraw-Hill Company a few months ago em- 
ployed a well-known firm of public accountants to send out a 
questionnaire to the most representative firms in industry, and 
ask them the following question: “In what publication should 
advertising of equipment be published to be most useful to your 
organization?” 

There was no easy checking. The man in industry who 
answered this question was forced: first, to select from all pub- 
lications those in which he actually used the advertising pages 
as a guide in selecting equipment; second, to write down the 
names of these publications. Industry therefore was compelled 
to write its own audit without any clues which might influence 
its statements. More than 96 per cent. specified the use of 
industrial or business publications as those in which they de- 
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sired the manufacturer to tell about his equipment. The 
names of publications were given specifically by the great ma- 
jority. In a few cases, classes of publications were specified; 
for example, engineering journals. The worthy industrial 
journal interprets, analyzes, and criticizes, all in the “‘code” 
of the industry it serves. It is a working tool. It is not 
strange, then, that the industrial buyer almost universally has 
reported that he uses the advertising pages of industrial jour- 
nals as a buying guide for equipment, materials, and supplies— 
that the industrial journal is a direct path to the industrial 
buyer. 

The final question then is, what type of information can the 
manufacturer furnish most effectively in these advertising 
pages? The industrial buyer wants performance facts. He 
wants to know what the product will do rather than how it is 
made. He wants to know all possible uses of the product. He 
wants the manufacturer to describe installations, to give work- 
ing data and cost data and to describe new features from the 
standpoint of the service they give. 

Here we see the same self-interest in industry that is the 
motive force back of so many of mankind’s achievements. 
The man whose success depends upon his ability to produce 
a product is interested in a manufacturer’s equipment only 
from one viewpoint—that is, whether or not this equipment 
brings increased production efficiency, for in industry equipment 
as stated is only the means to an end, and it is the “end” in 
which the industrial buyer is interested. 

This principle applies not only to the advertising or copy 
appeal, but to the work of salesmen. It is a basic principle 
that must be woven in the fabric of the entire sales policy. 
Whether it is a question of the development of specialized sales- 
men, the building of a salesman’s data book, or whether it is 
purely a question of the most effective copy appeal, the indus- 
trial buyer must be approached from a viewpoint of the per- 
formance possibilities of the equipment. 

May I again refer to the four cardinal principles which are 
worthy of your consideration if you are thinking of entering 
any part of the American Industrial Market? 

The first essential step—the determination of the worthwhile 
markets—is a clean-cut application of definite market analysis. 
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An Ernst & Ernst investigation. By “buyer” or “buying power’’ is 
meant, of course, the man who initiates the installation or specifies the equip- 
ment. This is distinguished in many cases from the man who issues the 
formal orders as a matter of routine. 


American industry, despite its great ramifications, can be 
classified with exactness and the profitable markets segregated 
for any product. Second, when the manufacturer determines 
these markets and considers their relative importance, he will 
next bring facts to bear to ascertain which men control the 
buying. In other words, he will establish his buyers. Third, 
in putting the influence of advertising behind his sales force 
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to extend his markets and break down the barriers of sales 
resistance the manufacturer will select the direct channels of 
approach to his buyers. Finally, he will develop as his sales 
and advertising policy the appeals that will tie his product 
directly to the production problem of each of his fields. He will 
thus win recognition for his organization as a specialist in the 
industries he selects. 

Manufacturers of engineering equipment in America or 
throughout any part of the world seeking to establish markets 
for their equipment in the United States will do well to study 
these cardinal principles if their hopes of developing a profitable 
American market are to be adequately realized. 


BEAUTY IN THE COMMONPLACE 
BY CHARLES TENNYSON 


Ir 1s a commonplace that the everyday surroundings of 
modern life are less beautiful than at any previous time in our 
history. I am not speaking of the great works of imagination 
like the plays of Shakespeare, the pictures of Titian, or the 
sculpture of Michael Angelo. I am speaking of the making of 
those common things, the chairs and tables and carpets, the 
crockery, the pots and pans which we use in our ordinary every- 
day life. The domestic objects, amongst which most people 
are to-day condemned to live and which they are condemned 
to use, are ugly—most distressingly, one might almost say, 
damnably ugly. 

Now let us devote a moment or two to considering in what 
this ugliness consists. Chiefly, I think, in that they are ill 
suited to the purpose for which they are used, and that they 
are covered with ornament which has been applied without 
consideration for that purpose or for the form of the article, 
or for the material of which it is made. There is much research 
to be made into this one subject—the suitability of form to 
purpose. Think of the five-and-twenty years of research work 
which has been spent on the evolution of the modern motor 
body. ‘The wonderful beauty and cleanness of form which we 
have now achieved have been reached as a result, almost en- 
tirely, of concentration on the idea of suitability to purpose. 
This, however, is primarily a production problem. 
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My subject to-day is design in relation to marketing. 

Now, if we are to arrive at that object, the cleansing of our 
everyday environment, we must achieve three things: The 
consumer must desire to possess clean and beautiful things; the 
producer must be able and willing to create them, and the dis- 
tributor must be capable of mating the product with the desire 
of the consumer. We have only to consider the function of the 
intermediate party, the distributor or middleman. It is true 
that the consumer has now become so widely divorced from 
production that he has largely lost his appreciation of form and 
craftsmanship. But it is probably also true that the fault of 
the public is indifference or ignorance rather than an absolute 
and definite preference for the ugly. 

The trouble is that the beautiful things are demanded by 
and made for a relatively small public. The great mass of 
demand is indifferent and is satisfied with the flimsy, the vulgar, 
and the inappropriate. Even this section of the public is, how- 
ever, amenable to persuasion, and it is here that the importance 
of the salesman, and particularly of the retailer, arises, for he 
is the final link in the chain which connects producer and con- 
sumer. ‘To a very large extent the distributor defines the class 
and quality of the designs which the manufacturer produces. 

It is the distributor for the most part who makes the attempt 
to gauge the public taste or fashion before the season’s campaign 
opens. The function of the distributor in relation to the al- 
ready developed demand for fine work is relatively simple. 
He must have knowledge which will enable him to distinguish 
between the good and the bad, and the persuasive ability to 
induce his customer to take the good in preference to the bad. 

This applies, of course, both to the manufacturer’s traveller, 
wholesale distributor, and the retail salesman, but particularly 
to the latter. Very few salesmen are likely to have a crafts- 
man’s knowledge. This makes it all the more important that 
the salesmen of this class should have some general artistic 
training which will enable them to distinguish on broad lines 
between good and bad work. It would undoubtedly pay the 
firm to allow the younger of their employees to attend classes 
for the development of their artistic sense; and for many rea- 
sons, it is extremely desirable that their attendance at such 
classes should take place during the day time. 
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MANAGEMENT OF AN INSURANCE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BY CLARENCE A. PALMER 


MERICAN insurance advertising is divided into three 
parts: namely, circular matter, such as small folders 
and blotters imprinted for the agent and used by him 

for envelope stuffing; in this are also included calendars, small 
printed matter, etc. Secondly, we carry on novelty advertising, 
by which I, mean the distribution of various small gifts or tro- 
phies, such as silver lead pencils, drinking cups, or something 
practical and useful. These are given direct to the agents or 
leading members of the agency staff. My own company has 
made good use of several such articles in the past year. Thirdly, 
we have national advertising in the large national magazines 
such as the Saturday Evening Post. The last-named form of 
advertising is carried on by only a few companies, more those 
interested in life than other branches of insurance, while the 
first two forms mentioned are in common practice by a very 
large number of offices writing general business. The national 
advertising is also supplemented by a complete newspaper 
campaign made up by the company especially for the agents’ 
benefit. These are put out in portfolio form containing a 
dozen advertisements each. One of these portfolios is for- 
warded once every three months to each agent. The agent is 
supposed to run the advertisement in his local paper and pay 
for the cost of the space used. 

American insurance companies are more and more making use 
of the national magazines in an earnest endeavor to place in- 
surance in the right light before the public and to point out the 
necessity of the conservation of life and property. ‘They sell 
this idea to the many agents and expect their codperation, 
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which I am glad to say they are getting more and more fully 
day by day. 


Goop-WILL VALUES IN A House PUBLICATION 


BY CLIFFORD ELVINS 


THE most disturbing factor in life insurance is the tremendous 
wastage due to policyholders lapsing or surrendering their in- 
surance. To counteract this tendency and to save policy- 
holders from the monetary loss which inevitably results from 
terminating their policies is the moral duty of every life insur- 
ance company. It is at the same time the best of good business 
from a selfish standpoint, because every person who terminates 
a life insurance policy before its maturity, no matter for what 
reason or cause, becomes a negative advertising influence which 
tends to tear down that priceless good will which is only ac- 
quired at an expenditure of much time, money, and effort. 
Furthermore, the man who is in ill health, or who is engaged 
in a hazardous occupation, is not as likely to give up his pro- 
tection as the man who has every reason to believe that he will 
live for many years. A heavy lapse rate, therefore, results 
in an unfavorable selection against the company, which counter- 
acts to a great extent the benefits derived from medical selection 
and adversely affects mortality experience upon which premium 
rates are based. 

There are many contributing circumstances which account 
for the failure of so large a portion of life insurance business 
to remain sold. The chief of these is doubtless the lack of the 
personal touch between company and policyholder. It fre- 
quently happens that one never hears a word from the company 
in which he is insured, from the day he gets his policy, until it 
matures, except to receive once a year notice asking him to pay 
in more money, or a copy of an annual statement showing the 
company’s financial position—a document that is rarely printed 
in an attractive form and often is neither interesting nor 
intelligible. It is not surprising, therefore, that the impulse 
fanned into a flame by the persuasiveness of the salesman when 
the policy was originally sold should flicker and die out through 
inattention. 
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Every company alive to its responsibilities has some machin- 
ery with which to combat its preventable terminations, but 
most of it is devoted to reinstating business after it has lapsed 
rather than to preventing lapse in the first instance. In other 
words, the efforts to save business are usually restorative rather 
than preventive. Of late years, however, many companies 
have adopted more aggressive methods toward keeping business 
sold by preventive methods, finding this a more satisfactory 
method of increasing insurance in force than the common 
method of rapidly increasing by means of high pressure selling 
of new business. 

The Imperial Life Insurance Company of Canada is one of 
the companies which is seriously endeavoring to keep its busi- 
ness sold, and the foundation of its system of keeping in touch 
with policy holders and keeping alive in their minds the senti- 
ments which induced them to insure in the first instance is 
a policyholders’ magazine entitled The Imperial Life-Guard, 
first published in 1917. It is pocket size, 5 by 74 inches, and 
consists of thirty-two pages and cover. ‘The inside is profusely 
illustrated and beautifully printed in one color on 25 by 38, 70- 
pound coated book paper. ‘The cover is on 25 by 38, 100-pound 
coated stock and carries an original illustration in colors for 
each issue. Formerly these were reproduced from quadri- 
color plates, but because of the continual increase in the cost 
of the engravings, flat zinc plates in three or four colors have 
been used since the beginning of 1921. 

A copy of the magazine with its envelope weighs approxi- 
mately two ounces, which is the maximum weight which can 
be mailed for one-cent postage. They cost, in the mails, post- 
age paid, approximately eight cents a copy, or thirty-two cents 
a year for each policyholder. The envelopes are addressed on 
an automatic addressing machine from the same stencils that 
are used for filling in premium notices and premium receipts. 
This system avoids duplication of work and equipment and 
insures accuracy in mailing. 

As in all its advertising, the company preaches the gospel of 
life insurance, and the service it is designed to render to the pub- 
lic, rather than boasts of the excellence of its own financial con- 
dition or of the terms of its policy contracts. At least 50 per 
cent. of the contents of the magazine is what might be termed 
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“carrying material,” in that it does not refer directly to life 
insurance. Every issue carries a humorous story, two pages 
of jokes, a children’s department, a page or two of carefully 
chosen poetry, and three or four pages of advice to policyholders 
on how to keep well. The purely insurance material in a 
typical issue of the magazine would consist of an insurance 
story, a couple of illustrated advertisements, a reproduction 
of a letter of satisfaction from a policyholder or beneficiary, 
one or two pages of editorial matter, and then a straight in- 
surance article of four or five pages describing some policy or 
some application of life insurance to some human need for 
protection. 

During the past year we ran an article with respect to pro- 
viding funds for children’s education by means of life insurance 
and inclosed with the magazine a return post card asking for 
a copy of a special booklet dealing with this subject. These 
were returned to the extent of almost 2 per cent. The most 
gratifying feature, however, was that they continued to come 
in almost daily for seven months after the magazine in which 
they were inclosed was mailed. 

The Life-Guard gains distinction mainly from the fact that 
it is sent once every three months direct by mail to every 
English-speaking policyholder of the company. ‘These now 
number nearly 60,000. The writer is not aware of any other 
policyholders’ magazine which is distributed in this thorough 
manner. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


BY LEON A. SOPER 


Tue Insurance Advertising Conference consists of about one 
hundred and twenty representatives of as many life, fire, 
casualty, surety, and other miscellaneous insurance companies. 
The membership is divided about as follows: life companies, 
thirty-five; fire, fourteen; casualty and surety, twelve; miscel- 
laneous, nine; insurance press, twenty-three; general agents, 
brokers, branch managers, etc., twenty-seven. 

Our membership is confined to those accredited representa~ 
tives of insurance companies who have as a part of their duties 
the creation, supervision, or control of the advertising policy 
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of the several companies. We have welcomed as associate 
members the insurance press, brokers, general agents, branch 
managers, etc., who have a direct interest in our plans for the 
development of better insurance advertising practice, and we 
value the coéperation we are receiving from them. We feel, 
however, that the principle established, that the administra- 
tion of our organization should be under the direct control of 
those who are giving practically their entire time to insurance 
advertising in the home office of some company, is sound. We 
have guarded our conference program from any interest or 
interests having something to sell us. Advertising agencies 
and other advertising interests clearly understand this and are 
for the most part in absolute sympathy with the idea. We 
respectfully recommend that this precaution be followed in 
any plans you make for a permanent British organization. 

Great practical values have been derived from the two con- 
ferences held thus far. One member testified that his com- 
pany had been saved thousands of dollars by a suggestion 
received at the “round table discussion”’ held at St. Louis last’ 
October. Our conferences are not speech-making affairs. 
Emphasis is placed upon the value to be derived from an inter- 
change of ideas and experiences. Our next meeting at Pitts- 
burgh has been styled by Chairman Miller of the Program 
Committee “‘“A Speechless Conference.”? ‘There will probably 
be only one or two formal addresses during the entire two days’ 
conference. 

All lines of insurance are agreed that there is a growing need 
for a better understanding of our service by the general public. 
The process of educating the public by means of salesmen’s in- 
terviews is slow and laborious. The progressive insurance sales- 
man has sensed the need for better advertising for some time. 
He wants and has a right to expect the same kind of selling 
aid that other up-to-date sales organizations are giving to their 
representatives. In these latter organizations every oppor- 
tunity to influence the buyer in advance of the salesman’s call 
is eagerly sought and taken advantage of. Many organizations 
have provided elaborate methods for preceding and following 
through the salesman’s effort with magazine, newspaper, direct 
mail, and other forms of advertising. 

It is not only the need for educating the public that our in- 
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surance executives are considering, but it is becoming more and 
more apparent to them that advertising is a real business force 
which can be utilized to reduce the cost of selling. If Sales- 
man Jones alone and unsupported by the selling aid that ad- 
vertising affords earns only 60 or 70 per cent. of what he could 
earn with a lower rate of commission plus a real selling service 
such as modern advertising methods provide, then it would 
seem advisable to make a readjustment bringing about greater 
consumer acceptance, greater volume of business, and, last but 
not least, greater commission incomes. 

A real get-together of insurance men who have an honest 
purpose to assist in solving this problem is an undeniably good 
thing. Those who have labored to make our conference a 
success have had the wholehearted support of their superior 
officers, the earnest codperation of the insurance press, and the 
unmistakable good will of the insurance salesmen. 


INSURANCE BUSINESS PROMOTION 


BY A. F. SHEPHERD 


THE function of an insurance business-promotion department 
(or adopting our program title, Advertising Department) em- 
braces: 

1. Educating the public. 

2. Educating the agent. 

3. Educating the staff. 

4. In some respects, educating the head office management 
through carefully collected data and experience regarding the 
needs, attitude, observations, and complaints of various sections 
of the public. 

5. Beyond this, its functions should be to follow and antici- 
pate economic changes and conditions and apply the observa- 
tions which its peculiar experience affords to the formulation of 
new or extended forms of insurance, which ever-progressive 
changes in transport, environment, and economic conditions 
make possible. 

Did time permit, I should like to comment that the insurance 
world would find it profitable to resuscitate, as it were, for the 
general modern public understanding, the real principles under- 
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lying insurance which its forerunners found of material impor- 
tance in the promotion and extension of business. Insurance 
business promotion involves continuous prestige building and 
readjustment of forms of presentation to changed ideas. Every 
year new generations arrive at adulthood. The generation just 
leaving school will arrive at adulthood a few years hence, the 
generation of youths aged twenty to-day will arrive at maturity 
to-morrow, and they are all capable of being impressed with 
the substance, stability, economic fairness and, lastly, with 
the sense of age-long continuity which courageous business- 
promotion activity can convey. 


INSURANCE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


BY DR. JOSEPH DAVID 


INSURANCE in Czechoslovakia is built on the same basis and 
operates with similar methods as insurance in England or in 
America. The war and its results have brought about con- 
siderable difficulties in our insurance. Whereas, in England 
and America after the war there started a huge demand, es- 
pecially for life insurance, so that getting the new business, as 
I believe, is comparatively easy, in our country the insurance 
idea suffered two severe blows, one being the depreciation of 
the currency and the other the economical weakness inflicted 
upon large classes of the population by the long war. Imme- 
diately after the war our Government separated Czech cur- 
rency from that of former Austria-Hungary and thus prohibited 
further inflation of paper money on the Czechoslovak territory. 
A tax on property was imposed, and a regular state budget 
was established, which is published every year. By these 
means our Government succeeded in securing to the Czech 
currency its present value, which is about one-sixth of its pre- 
war value. 

In connection with these operations, which for a better 
future of our economical conditions were absolutely necessary, 
there came an unfavorable moment for the insurance business. 
Foreign companies, which before the war effected insurance 
contracts with Czechoslovak subjects, declined after the separa- 
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tion of the currencies to fulfill those contracts in Czechoslovak 
crowns. 

This action of some foreign insurance companies could, of 
course, give very little promotion to the insurance idea. How- 
ever, these difficulties have since been removed through the 
intervention of some home companies and with the help of the 
Government. . 

Again, the war so exhausted the resources of the people that 
the idea of saving money practically disappeared, and the in- 
surance business suffered accordingly. 

Now, the situation is already better. We have a stable cur- 
rency and economical conditions are recovering, owing to good 
employment. Now, there comes our duty as insurers. We 
have to, and we want to, reawake and to spread about the de- 
mand for insurance, and we realize that this task cannot be 
done without appropriate advertising. The insurance com- 
panies employ many thousands of agents, and in the matter of 
advertising, the opinions of the companies are different. Many 
companies prefer the system of personal canvass and do not 
rely on advertisement to any great extent for their business. 
There is no prejudice against advertising, but just one of the 
reasons against it is, for instance, the circumstance that a print 
advertisement cannot answer to individual objections made 
by the person to be insured. 

In my opinion, insurance advertising means chiefly education 
of the public and education of agents. In this quality, the 
British or American insurance advertising will be effective in 
other countries and thus will highly contribute to the growing 
prosperity of all nations of the world. I assure you that your 
insurance advertising in England and America is being fol- 
lowed with close attention in my country. 

I make a difference between general and special insurance 
advertising. General advertising, that’s the education leading 
to the realization of the merits of insurance; the special in- 
surance advertising is for making known one special plan of 
insurance of a certain company. In our country we are 
approaching the adoption of codperative advertising for insur- 
ance, as all companies have formed an association and adver- 
tising is one of its objects, 
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OveRCOMING Buyer Resistance 
BY HARRY C. BREARLEY 


INSURANCE in some form is, or should be, one of the few things 
in human affairs which are nearly universal. In overcoming 
buyer resistance, we must become potential buyers in imagina- 
tion, must “‘resist”’ in the various ways in which such potential 
buyers resist and then must seek to overcome this resistance 
and to convince ourselves. Insurance buyer resistance is met 
in many forms and is to be combated in various ways. The 
advertising man of one large general agency told about the dif- 
ficulty of selling boiler explosion insurance. Repeated efforts 
had run against a stone wall of buyer resistance until, one morn- 
ing, a boiler exploded, with fatal results. The advertising man 
was alert and made an announcement in that afternoon’s papers 
mailing copies of it to all the firms previously solicited. The 
resistance crumbled and thirty applications were received 
within forty-eight hours. 

For another instance, the house of a prominent man in this 
same town was burglarized in a spectacular “news making” 
manner. Once more the advertising effort was keyed to the 
event and once more a large amount of special insurance was 
placed. Such opportunist methods are sometimes the most 
effective which can be employed. A conflagration invariably 
stimulates the demand for fire insurance. Riot and civil com- 
motion coverage follows in the wake of disorder. Windstorm 
insurance invariably is easier to sell in the pathway of recent 
destruction, and so on with many others. In all these, the ad- 
vertising effort has little to do with overcoming buyer resist- 
ance, a task which is accomplished by the events themselves; 
such advertising merely “‘ties up”’ with the event, which always 
reveals new opportunity. 

A large proportion of the people remaining to be sold furnish 
an ample field for the technique of the insurance advertising 
man in attracting attention, arousing interest, conveying in- 
formation, and inducing action. For we must never forget 
that advertising is the art of causing people to advert—literally, 
to “turn to”’—the subject of the advertising, and this is a busy 
world of preoccupied people, in the crowded corridors of whose 
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minds ten thousand impressions jostle each other in the effort 
to gain attention. Insurance advertisements must not merely 
compete with each other; they also must compete with nearly 
everything else. 

Now, if we have, in imagination, assumed the characters 
and conditions of these different classes, we must make our- 
selves both “‘advert’”’ and insure. In order to do this, we have 
at our command, as insurance advertising men, the many re- 
sources of our art, such as display copy, leaflets, booklets, 
envelope stuffers, hangers, window cards, sales letters, and other 
forms of agency helps, publicity and news stories in many forms, 
and still other things, all of which are thoroughly familiar to 
you as a matter of your profession. 

Sales resistance, so called, will tend to disappear to the de- 
gree in which the public is convinced that 2 1s unnecessary and 
unwise for a person or a business to remain the sport of chance, 
financially speaking, when protection is easy and economical 
to obtain. As this idea becomes established, however fraction- 
ally, whether with reference to life insurance, fire insurance, 
or any other form of coverage, every extension of it must be 
in the direction of complete protection. The first step in this 
direction involves nothing less than codperative effort, extend- 
ing across the whole range of insurance, all companies and all 
kinds of coverage, in one great, systematic, persistent attempt 
to sell the general public upon the thought of protection. 

This, then, is the message which I bring to this gathering of 
insurance advertising men, that we begin to think along lines 
of codperative insurance advertising. And here is my deliber- 
ate prediction: some day we shall be forced to come to it—not 
this year, perhaps, or next year, but some year—and when we 
do, the insurance world will obtain results that will seem almost 
miraculous. In that day buyer resistance will break down and 
buyer apathy will vanish. 


THE INSURANCE JOURNAL 
BY MRS. NORA VINCENT PAUL 


Tue big province of the insurance journal in the United States 
is to train and guide insurance thought, interpret movements 
and distribute insurance news among the great galaxy of insur- 
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ance salesmen. Our publications to some extent reach the in- 
surance buying public because in many of the large concerns a 
special man devotes all his time to handling insurance. He is 
very much interested, therefore, in keeping in touch with insur- 
ance conditions. Many of the local agents, especially in the 
smaller towns, are unacquainted with the ramifications of their 
business. Many of them are engaged in some other line. It is 
the province of the insurance journal to act as an educator. 

The companies that are writing insurance advertising are 
carrying a message not alone to their own agents, but to others 
in the business. An insurance agent or broker is regarded as an 
insurance encyclopedia. A vast number of policyholders place 
their insurance with a special man rather than a special com- 
pany. ‘They have confidence in this insurance salesman. They 
rely on him to give them insurance in a standard reputable com- 
pany. Therefore his clients make inquiry of him regarding 
other companies and, in fact, any insurance question. 

The insurance advertisers educate not only their own agents 
but others through the printed page. In briefer and more co- 
gent form than is usually found in the reading pages, these ad- 
vertisers convey an appealing message. This message may be 
built on some current event, such as catastrophe of some sort. 
It may urge agents to solicit a certain kind of business because 
of a particular season. Many companies use their advertising 
pages for patriotic appeals. They outline campaigns of preven- 
tion of fire waste, accidents, and disease. Naturally, the main 
talking points of these companies are brought out. Every once 
in a while a financial statement is published. All this informa- 
tion serves to tell the insurance world sufficient about a company 
to individualize it. 

The advertising pages of some insurance papers fairly bristle 
with information. In a recent address James L. Case, who, 
when he made the talk, was president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, declared that the insurance companies 
had been of great service to the insurance salesmen of the com- 
pany because of the advertisements that were running in the 
insurance papers. He declared that he knew of no more con- 
structive line of effort that had been made in recent years than 
this appeal through the printed page direct to the. man out on 
the firing line. Mr. Case said that frequently as he went to his 
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office in the morning he would pick up an insurance paper, 
turn to some particular advertisement, take probably four or 
five minutes to read it, and then go out with its message 
ringing in his ears, inspired to build up business along the lines 
suggested. 


NEWSPAPERS 


BuREAU OF ADVERTISING OF THE A. N. P. A. 


BY WILLIAM F. ROGERS 


UBLISHERS have long felt that the advantages of the 
P newspaper as a medium for national advertising were not 
properly appreciated. About a dozen years ago the idea 
was developed that the newspaper could be sold as a national 
medium by an organization working for all newspapers as a class 
better than by individual effort. The outcome of this idea was 
the Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. The function of the Bureau is to develop na- 
tional advertising for all newspapers and not for any particular 
list or section. The Bureau is organized and managed by a com: 
mittee appointed by the president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. The Bureau is supported by news- 
papers which contribute in proportion to their advertising rate. 
At present about four hundred of the leading papers of the 
United States and Canada are members of the Bureau. The 
Bureau functions principally by direct conference with adver- 
tisers and agents. Representing all newspapers and not any 
list, doing no soliciting and talking no orders, representatives 
are welcomed by principals seeking information regarding the 
newspaper as a medium. 

The Bureau has accumulated a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion and statistics regarding newspaper advertising which is 
available to advertisers. Having shown the value of the news- 
paper as a national medium, the Bureau helps advertisers to 
make profitable use of its columns. To this end the Bureau 
publishes papers and booklets written and illustrated by high- 
est authorities. 

A minor activity of the Bureau is the making of market sur- 
veys, which it can easily do through its membership, strategically 
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scattered throughout America. These surveys are very helpful 
to advertisers analyzing market conditions and tendencies. A 
weekly bulletin is published reporting such work of the Bureau 
as can be made public; giving interesting advertising news; sug- 
gesting helpful practices in developing advertising; and, in par- 
ticular, warning newspapers against the free publicity seeker, the 
press agent who is highly paid for imposing on innocent editors. 

It is hard to demonstrate the exact value of the work of the 
Bureau of Advertising. This can be said, however, that in the 
ten years of the Bureau as at present organized national adver- 
tising in American newspapers has grown from $50,000,000 an- 
nually to more than $200,000,000, an increase of 400 per cent. 
In closing, may I quote from a letter: 


The work of the Advertising Bureau is definitely helpful to the development 
of advertising and a magnificent service to the better appreciation of the marvel- 
ous value of the newspaper medium. 

JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY 
Executive Secretary American Association of Advertising Agencies, 


NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA 


BY SIR STANLEY REED 


May I deduce a few general principles for the information of 
the advertiser ready to adventure into the great and growing 
Indian market? They are that he should first decide what zone 
he intends to exploit. If he takes the whole of India for his field 
then no one newspaper either does or can cover it. He must 
take Bombay for the west and Calcutta for the east; to complete 
his activities, he must further consider the northwest and the 
southeast, which are the hinterlands of Karachi and Madras. 
Burma is an entirely separate entity, three days by the express 
steamers from Calcutta, with its own press, and so individual- 
istic that it frequently demands separation from the Indian 
Empire and administration as a new unit. His vehicle for ap- 
proaching the buyer is the newspaper in English. There is, of 
course, a large vernacular press and the circulations of some of 
these weeklies are considerable. But the vernacular press 1s 
chiefly read for its politics, not for its news; it cares little for the 
mundane facts of economics and commerce; it rises and falls 
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with almost meteoric rapidity. <A glance at the sheets of the 
most important vernacular journals will show how little they 
appeal to the buying instinct. For one reason, the circulation 
of any vernacular newspaper must be confined to those literate 
in that vernacular; it cannot possibly extend beyond the limited 
range of the language in which it is printed, whereas English 
makes a universal appeal to the people of education and enter- 
prise. 

May I say a few words of the psychology of the buyers in 
India to whom the advertiser appeals? We are sometimes told 
that a thick and impenetrable veil divides the Eastern from the 
Western mind. Some writers would have us believe that the 
Indian, overshadowed by the doctrine of Karma, is steeped in a 
hopeless fatalism which nothing can disturb. Well, I passed 
nearly thirty years of my life in India, during which I met all 
classes of people, from the great ones of the earth to the most 
advanced politicians. I never experienced the slightest difficulty 
in understanding the Indian point of view, or in securing recog- 
nition of the Western standpoint; we could not always agree, 
but we could generally agree to differ. And this I would say 
most emphatically: that the man who sets out to think that he 
can win an easy victory on a business deal in India is making 
the mistake of his life. There are no shrewder business men in 
the world than the Marwaries who are found all over India 
where money is to be made: the Parsis, Banias, and Khojas of 
Bombay, and the Chetties of Madras. Let us never forget that 
tens of millions in India are sprung from the same Aryan stock 
as ourselves. There are differences arising from history, en- 
vironment, and local conditions. Are there not differences be- 
tween the two nations which face each other across the narrow 
straits of the Strait of Dover? But there is a humanity common 
to all. As Kipling said in another connection, “The Colonel’s 
Lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters under their skins.”” The 
wise advertiser will study Indian social and economic conditions 
on the spot or place himself in the capable hands of the expe- 
rienced men who have either done so or can call on a store of 
knowledge; but subject to this qualification, the appeal which is 
made to the buyer in other parts of the world, the appeal of good 
value for money and considerate and straight dealing, will find 
the same response in India. 
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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


BY RT. HON. LORD RIDDELL 


THE question is often asked, how it is that, notwithstanding 
the population of America is 110,000,000 and that of this coun- 
try only 42,000,000, British newspapers have much larger circula- 
tions than those in America. The answer is obvious. America 
is a vast country comparatively sparsely populated while 
this is a small country thickly peopled. For practical news- 
paper purposes, London newspaper proprietors have at their 
command a population of, say, 40,000,000, whose breakfast 
tables they can reach each morning; whereas in America the 
thickly populated districts are often widely segregated. In this 
country there are 700 people to the square mile, whereas in 
America there are only 31. Furthermore, the towns and villages 
in Great Britain are linked by the most perfect railway system in 
the world. In addition, we have here a highly developed organ- 
ization for distribution and sale through the medium of the 
wholesale and retail trades. Daily newspapers in this country 
have a circulation of about 9,500,000; Sunday newspapers be- 
tween 11,000,000 and 12,000,000; and evening papers something 
like 6,500,000. From the nature of things, the areas over which 
evening papers are distributed are comparatively small. The 
sales are usually local. Among the London daily and Sunday 
papers there are several with circulations ranging from 700,000 
to more than 3,000,000. In America, for the reasons stated, 
there are no such figures. 


NEWSPAPERS IN SCOTLAND 


BY JAMES GOURLAY 


ScoTLAND is served by seven morning, nine evening, and more 
than one hundred weekly or biweekly newspapers, exclusive of 
technical and similar publications. All of the morning and 
evening papers circulate freely over the whole of Scotland and 
even into England and the north of Ireland. Many of the weekly 
and biweekly papers also enjoy large and extended sale, in some 
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cases extending abroad to those who have emigrated but who still 
desire to retain their interest in the news of the home country. 
Statistics show that every family buys on an average at least 
one paper every day—a very high figure, I think, for a country 
as a whole. The average aggregate number of columns of ad- 
vertisements appearing every day in papers published daily in 
Scotland is about five hundred, and these figures for sales and 
advertisements take no account of weekly publications. With 
two exceptions, all the newspapers in Scotland are owned by 
Scottish firms, and local patriotism is still a strong force. 

This brings me to the question of certified circulation, which 
came into great prominence some years ago, although it is not 
now, I think, regarded as so important. It seems to me to be 
quite a mistake to suppose (at least I am quite sure it is with us 
in the north) that if you simply put your advertisement before 
the largest possible number you will always secure the greatest 
response. ‘The quality of the circulation is at least of equal im- 
portance by psychological study if the best results are to be 
looked for. Not long ago I heard it stated by one who attended 
to the advertisement department of one of the largest manu- 
facturing concerns in England that he never considered adver- 
tising in any journal that did not have a certified circulation of 
a certain amount, naming a fairly high figure. There are papers 
in Scotland, quite a number of them, that exceed and in many 
cases greatly exceed, the figure he named, and I believe his ad- 
vertisement is inserted in these papers; but, on the other hand, I 
feel sure he would get a better response if, instead of making a 
general condition such as this to the exclusion of all others, he 
would also and in addition give weight to local circumstances 
and consider whether those into whose hands his advertisement 
was going were always those most likely to be attracted. 


PicTORIAL NEWSPAPERS 


BY JAMES HEDDLE 


THoskE of you who are interested in circulations and in the 
analysis of the reading public might find amusement any morning 
at any seaside bookstall. The husband always has first look 
at the picture paper and usually sits tight on his heavier or more 
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solidly informing journal. The theory that the picture paper is 
purchased “for the wife”’ is to-day a merely face-saving device. 
Women are far more sincere; the frank affection they have for 
the picture papers is shown in immense circulations and in the 
character and volume of advertisements. The picture papers 
are not to be lightly dismissed as being printed for people unable 
toread. They are sold to all classes and are very largely supple- 
mentary; text and picture papers go together into thousands of 
households. The picture paper is a comprehensive survey of 
the world in news and pictures; the news is almost abbreviated 
into headline “‘slogans”’; the appeal of pictures is irresistible and 
compelling. Every up-to-date daily text newspaper has its 
own photographers, its own engraving plant, its own caption 
writers, and the man who puts the “‘cross”’ on the central figure 
in the day’s feature, be it a criminal trial or a fashionable wed- 
ding. 

If by truth-in-advertising you can do more than look upon the 
convention as a means merely of increasing material business; if 
by the convention you can break down stupid traditions that 
spring up; and that as a result there is going to be a clear atmos- 
phere, then you should feel that a great deal of good has been 
effected. 


User oF NEWSPAPERS IN DEVELOPING THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 


BY E. LEROY PELLETIER 


IF THE automobile had been invented before the printing press 
had made the newspaper possible, the fourth largest industry in 
the world never would have achieved its present proportions. 
Not that the automobile manufacturer began to advertise in the 
daily newspapers as soon as he began to manufacture motor cars. 
On the contrary, the industry was several years old (though it 
had not attained to any great proportions) before the first ad- 
vertising man conceived the idea that the daily newspaper was 
the medium par excellence for the exploitation of his product. 

To-day, the periodical which gets more motor car advertising 
than any other sells for five cents. And it appears weekly in- 
stead of monthly. 
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I think I was the first to take the still more daring step—in 
fact, it was a plunge—into the daily newspapers. ‘This year, 
fully 80 per cent. of the $75,000,000 which will be spent in ad- 
vertising motor cars will go into American newspapers, daily and 
Sunday. And this preéminence the newspapers have won against 
the most deep-seated prejudice, pre-conceived theories, and the 
most violent opposition not only of publishers of so called class 
media, but of most advertising managers themselves. 

More than any other medium, the newspaper has earned its 
place of preference in advertising of motor cars. It has not 
peaceably accepted the gifts of the gods, but has gone out to get 
them. Every newspaper worthwhile publishes vast quantities 
of material in the way of motor car news. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, every line of this news is devoured with avidity. 

Then, too, all newspapers publish route maps and information 
regarding various week-end trips that are available from their 
own city to surrounding cities or resorts. This whets the ap- 
petite and results in millions of miles of motoring which other- 
wise might not be enjoyed. 


MERCHANDISING SERVICE OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


BY W. E. DONAHUE 


THERE is a distinction between local and national advertising. 
This talk is designed to deal with national advertising. What is 
national advertising? Is it advertising that covers a map or 
advertising that covers a people? Obviously, it is advertising 
that covers a people, and, therefore, one of the most efficient 
types of national advertising is newspaper advertising, for only 
newspapers reach the full depth as well as the breadth of nations. 

The big reason why the newspaper is a great national adver- 
tising medium is because newspaper advertising can be tied up 
closely with sales work through the codperation of the merchan- 
dising service rendered by the great American dailies. The 
Chicago Tribune thinks it is a waste of money to advertise a 
product distributed through the retail and jobbing trade until 
that trade has been supplied with merchandise to take care of 
the consumer when created. 

The great newspapers of America do not sell goods for any 
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manufacturer, but they do furnish the manufacturer with advice 
and knowledge and with definite systematic plans for covering 
the market that the newspapers circulate in. So this talk is 
designed to show how manufacturers may reduce the cost of 
distribution by the proper use of newspaper advertising and to 
show the extraordinary efficiency of newspapers as advertising 
mediums. 

Now what is proper advertising? For years I have used a 
five-foot rule as a guide to test whether an advertising campaign 
will be successful or not. The rule is: 

1. Is the medium right? 

2. Is the time proper? 

3. Is the copy right? 

4. Is the merchandise right? 

5. Is the management of the proposition efficient? 

The test on the mediwm is not the volume of circulation alone, 
but how much circulation, what kind of a circulation, how much 
buying power, and how much responsiveness. 

The tume: ‘The time as to seasons, the time as to days, the 
time as to climatic conditions, and the time as to events. 

The copy: The copy must be a travelling salesman for the 
house it is sent out by and must have all the requisites of a good 
salesman. A salesman must sell himself, his personality, the 
house he represents, and the contents of that house. 

The merchandise: Is the merchandise right? Is there a mar- 
ket for it? Will the public buy it? Is it priced right? 

The management: Is the management efficient? By manage- 
ment I do not mean the officers or the executives of the company, 
but everyone connected with the firm, from the office boy to the 
president. 

The primary function of national advertising in the merchan- 
dising of a product is to assist in selling it to the retailers (gener- 
ally through jobbers) and to assist the retailers in selling to the 
consumer at a profit, yet how often do we hear the question, 
“Has advertising increased the cost of merchandise to the con- 
sumer?”’ We might answer that question by asking a question, 
“Will it pay to invest a lot of capital in machinery to do certain 
work now being done by hand?” Statistics show that inevita- 
bly the cost of production has decreased as investments in ma- 
chinery have increased, because we all know that large-scale 
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production has brought the luxuries of the past within the reach 
of the poor of to-day. Isn’t advertising to selling, then, what 
machinery is to production? And doesn’t the cost of advertising 
disappear in the economy it brings? Therefore, it isn’t hard to 
prove that really efficient advertising, which brings about mass 
selling of the standardized product, cuts distribution costs even 
as machinery cuts production costs. So one of the great prob- 
lems before the business man to-day is the proper use of adver- 
tising to cut the cost of distribution, and the merchandising 
service departments of the great American newspapers is de- 
signed to assist the business man in attaining this end. 

The extent of merchandising coéperation to be rendered has 
been clearly defined by the National Association of Newspaper 
Executives in conjunction with the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agents, who have formulated a standard of practice for 
merchandising service. ‘They have decreed that the legitimate 
functions of a newspaper merchandising and service department 
are: 

1. To study the local market and trade territory and be able 
to report intelligently thereon for both local and national ad- 
vertisers. 

2. To furnish such information for prospective advertisers 
and to make investigations which may be general in scope and 
applicable to many accounts, but to insist that the identity of 
the proposed advertiser be made known before reporting in- 
formation compiled on a specific line. 

3. To endeavor to educate the dealer in better merchandising 
methods and to insist that advertised goods be furnished cus- 
tomers rather than just as good substitute. 

4. 'To encourage adequate merchandising by supplying data 
maps, route lists to the trade for the use of salesmen or the manu- 
facturer or advertiser who has made a bona-fide contract for 
advertising space. 

5. To decline requests for service that are clearly not within 
the province of a newspaper, such as selling goods or other can- 
vassing, or the payment of bills for printing and postage of let- 
ters, broadsides, etc. 

Most large American dailies, including the Chicago Tribune, 
conform to this standard of practice and the Chicago Tribune 
in its zone system of marketing has expended hundreds of thou- 
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sands of dollars to perfect its merchandising service. Expendi- 
tures have been made under these seven heads: 

Market analysis. 

Circulation analysis. 

Publication of the Coéperator—a trade paper. 
Investigations among Chicago retailers. 

Route listing of dealers. 

Jobber and dealer survey of the Chicago territory. 
Assistance in securing distribution. 

Every assistance is given in the hiring of specialty salesmen. 
The organization of a selling force, the instruction of salesmen 
in the use of portfolios, the routing of salesmen among thousands 
of dealers and checking of their work each day; and the solving 
of problems raised by jobbers and retailers and similar work. 
And that brings us to the most important part of merchandising 
service, the expenditure of the manufacturer’s dollar. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


BY WILLIAM H. RANKIN 


eo 


For twenty years I have preached the gospel of newspaper 
advertising, and during that time I have had the great pleasure 
of seeing the newspapers attain that leadership they so well 
deserve. Newspapers are the national and international molders' 
of public opinion—editorially, through the news columns, and, 
last and best of all, advertising columns. 

Few men realize the economy of newspaper advertising; a full 
page delivered into one home costs an American advertiser less 
than one-half cent, and an advertiser may reach 25,000,000 
homes in the United States alone at that cost, or one-eighth cent 
for a quarter page, one-fourteenth cent for a full column ad- 
vertisement. 

The tea growers of India have launched a most successful ad- 
vertising campaign based on reaching the greatest number of 
homes at the least possible cost. Newspapers are used, and this 
same plan used in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston may be 
used to reach the homes of all America nationally and the other 
countries of the world. But the real international value of news- 
paper advertising is shown best when dealers pay for their own 
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advertising, and feature English-made goods in England. Ad- 
vertising men who really know can consistently recommend to 
their customers, the manufacturer who pays the advertising 
bills, that newspapers are the most effective and sales-producing 
mediums locally, nationally and internationally; and a British 
firm is one of our leaders in volume of advertising, quality of 
merchandise sold, dealers’ work, and sales methods, and it is 
none other than the firm that John Cheshire so ably represents 
at this convention, Lever Brothers, and you know and I know 
they use newspapers as their national and international adver- 
tising medium. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS COMPARED 


JOHN C. KIRKWOOD 


THE visitor to Britain will find the appearance of the adver: 
tising pages strikingly different from the appearance of the ad- 
vertisement pages in American newspapers. ‘This difference is 
due to typography, illustration, and the style of display. It is 
contributed to, in part, by the quality and surface of the news- 
print used. In America, and speaking generally, the newsprint 
used is better in both color and surface than that used by most 
British newspapers; yet some British newspapers use a very 
superior quality of newsprint. 

More attention is paid to advertisement typography by Amer- 
ican newspapers than is paid by British newspapers; and, also, 
in America more care is given to the assemblage or position of 
advertisements on the page, with a view to securing pleasingness 
of effect. In metropolitan British newspapers one will see what 
may be called a great many “tight”? advertisements, meaning 
advertisements set in small type, in an effort and purpose to get 
into the space used as much text as possible. This crowding of 
space may be due to the high advertising rates; but one suspects 
that the practice has kinship with the practice of the great ma- 
jority of British retailers of congesting their windows from floor 
to ceiling with a medley of merchandise. 

Perhaps, however, the closely packed spaces which one finds 
in London newspapers are explained by the fact that the adver- 
tisements may be called mail-order advertisements, so justify- 
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ing the use of small type and the presentation of a goodly variety 
of merchandise. In making these observations, I] am thinking 
chiefly of the advertisements of drapery and department stores. 
In connection with department store advertising, it is to be re- 
marked that it is a very common practice on the part of some 
large stores to break up their advertising, to have it appear on 
different pages in the same issue. 

In American newspapers one sees a clearness, openness, and 
style in advertisement presentation not found equally in British 
newspapers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 


BY LOUIS WILEY 


NEwSPAPER advertising in the United States has become pre- 
eminently the method of communication between those who 
have something to sell and the prospective purchaser. The in- 
crease in newspaper advertising since the beginning of the World 
War has been enormous. The total newspaper advertising of 
122 daily newspapers in the twenty-eight principal cities of the 
United States in the year 1923 was 1,332,000,000 agate lines 
—a gain of more than 92,000,000 lines over the previous year. 
In this computation newspapers are included in cities from New 
York to San Francisco and from Detroit to New Orleans, rep- 
resenting the trend in advertising development among the most 
important local and national advertisers. 

The Bureau of Advertising affiliated with the American News- 
paper Publishers Association is one of the greatest instrumental- 
ities in the United States for the development of newspaper 
advertising. Since it was established in 1914 it has performed 
a useful work and the field of its activities now covers the entire 
United States, with main offices in New York and branch offices 
in Chicago and San Francisco. The Bureau acts in an advisory 
capacity to advertisers planning extensive campaigns. 

The Bureau has performed a valuable service to newspapers, 
and the result of its work is shown in the more intelligent use of 
newspaper advertising, resulting in greater and more profitable 
returns to advertisers, and in a decided increase in the volume of 
newspaper advertising in the United States. 

Our newspapers now sell an average of 31,450,600 copies a 
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day, which means that 28 per cent. of our population buys a 
newspaper daily, and that there is one copy of a newspaper every 
day for every home in the United States. 

Community price has a great deal to do with this upbuilding 
of so many local papers. I think that our representative form of 
government has its counterpart in this: the people demand that 
they be represented by newspapers also. We have in the United 
States 2,036 daily newspapers, 426 morning editions, and 1,610 
evening. In Great Britain and Ireland, 153 daily papers serve 
a population nearly half as great as ours. 

There is no better bond or medium for the promotion of inter- 
national thought and relations than the circulation of the news- 
papers of Great Britain in the United States and the distribution 
of the newspapers of the United States in Great Britain. Such 
an interchange of news, information, and public opinion between 
the two countries would be of invaluable assistance in develop- 
ing a thorough understanding and cementing the interests of the 
two great English-speaking nations. 

An obstacle is the high rate of postage on newspapers trans- 
ported from one country to another. The high cost of sending 
a British newspaper to the United States and vice versa, two 
and one-quarter pence, equal to four and one-half cents on a 
daily edition of an American newspaper sent to England, and 
seventeen to nineteen cents on the Sunday edition of an Ameri- 
can newspaper sent to England, is much more than the selling 
price of the newspaper itself. These high rates of postage should 
be abolished. They are an outgrowth of former days when 
every nation endeavored to set up barriers against the others. 
I suggest that men of influence in each country take steps to 
impress upon their respective post office departments the desira- 
bility of a reduction in the rates of international postage that 
will permit a free exchange of the newspapers of every country 
throughout the world. 


Tur TaBLtoip NEWSPAPER 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


However much the newspaper of to-morrow may differ from 
that of to-day in the matter of physical appearance, I do not 
believe that its general content will be greatly different. News- 
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papers from earliest times have been a medium for portraying 
or expressing the emotions of people of the time to which they 
belonged. If they were good papers, and most of them were, 
their prime purpose was to serve the people. 

The purpose of the coming newspaper also will be to serve. 
It will record the news, local and foreign, and print stories not 
differing in recipe from its predecessors, but as the demand will 
be for something that can be read in a hurry, it will have to con- 
form to that demand made on its physical makeup. The other 
demand made on it will not differ greatly from those made on 
the former standard paper. 

There is a physical problem, that of a newsprint supply, which 
must ultimately force many-paged papers to be reduced. That 
alone will put a premium on the article or advertisement which 
can tell it in a sentence instead of a paragraph. 

There was a time a very few years ago when those who were 
interested in the development of a large town would always 
mention, among other things, the fact that such and such a paper 
published in that city contained superlative or near superlative 
number of pages. It is not expecting too much of the near fu- 
ture to believe that the son of that man will point to a paper with 
comparatively insignificant number of pages and say that it 
gives all the worthwhile news in the world every morning con- 
densed to such a point that the busy man on his way to the office 
or at lunch will be able to keep in touch with the world. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATION 


F, ST. J. RICHARDS 


For most newspapers the national advertising field is divided 
into East and West, with offices in New York and Chicago, but 
in recent years many papers have also placed men in other cities, 
such as Detroit, San Francisco, and Atlanta. In the New York 
field the members of the Six Point League represent about 
1,700 newspapers, and almost every member is in active com- 
petition with other members in soliciting advertising for some 
papers on his list. It is interesting to remember that notwith- 
standing this personal business competition, the activities of 
the League have been conducted for many years for the general 
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good and without disadvantage or dissatisfaction of any mem- 
ber. 

The Boyect of the League is to extend the knowledge of the 
preéminent value of newspaper advertising, and to codperate 
with advertisers, advertising agents, and publishers in every way 
to promote the best interests of our business. During the past 
eighteen years the Six Point League has originated many move- 
ments for the improvement and standardization of the news- 
paper advertising business, and it is of interest to bear in mind 
that the excellent work now being done by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, of 
which Mr. Rogers is chairman, had its beginning in a campaign 
planned and executed by the Six Point League. 


DEVELOPING THE LOCAL OPPORTUNITIES 


BY SIR JAMES OWEN 


THE business problems of what we term the national daily 
paper and of the provincial newspaper in this country are es- 
sentially different. The national paper is with a few exceptions 
printed in London and is distributed thence broadcast over the 
kingdom. There are a few provincial dailies which are national 
in prestige and influence, among them the Manchester Guardian, 
the Yorkshire Post, the Glasgow Herald, the Liverpool Post, 
and the Birmingham Post. These latter are primarily provin- 
cial papers, however. 

I am persuaded that the provincial press—daily and weekly— 
is essential to a national advertiser. The powerful London 
press, with its enormous circulation, can make the general ap- 
peal, but it is the provincial paper that makes the particular 
appeal and clinches the matter. In the provincial field the 
ie paper is paramount; there is no substitute or alternative 
or it. 

Now, let me say at once, that in my opinion the reason why 
the development of the local field here has been so much slower 
than the development of the local field in America is that the 
British Press tradition was not created and established by busi- 
ness men but by literary men. Our fundamental difficulty is 
that so many of our papers began as organs of opinion, not as 
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business propositions, and it is our pride that primarily we 
remain organs of public opinion. In some newspaper offices 
to-day the literary side still looks down upon the commercial 
side. When I was a younger man the advertising department 
was definitely of lower status than the editorial department; it 
was regarded as a necessary evil, something to be tolerated but 
as far as possible ignored. 

The growing costs of newspaper production and the infinitely 
larger capital sums invested in the business have compelled the 
management of newspapers to hunt for larger revenues. Thus 
the status of the advertisement department has been enhanced. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that in the opinion of many 
newspaper proprietors the advertisement manager is the key- 
stone of his business. 

It remains, nevertheless, that the basis of the advertisement 
structure is the position and prestige of the newspaper as a pur- 
veyor of news and interpreter of the public opinion of the area 
which it serves. To that end, therefore, the newspaper pro- 
prietor who wishes to develop his advertisement lineage must 
give the public the best possible service of news, general and 
local, and must be very careful to keep in touch with the many 
and varied currents of public interest. 

Assuming that the editorial conduct of a newspaper has given 
it an assured position in its particular area, what should be the 
policy of the purely advertisement department to reap the full 
benefit of that position? It is here that the skilled advertise- 
ment man has his great chance. I have no use (and I am sure 
no newspaper proprietor who knows his job has any use) for the 
advertisement representative who gets business as a personal 
favor or as a means of putting him off the trader’s doorstep. 
The aim of the provincial advertisement manager and canvasser 
should be to gain the confidence of the trader, so that he be- 
comes in effect an advertising adviser to the community. This 
is not an impossible ideal. The advertisement manager who 
knows his business approaches his quarry tactfully. He admits 
that advertising is intrinsically expensive though comparatively 
cheap. He will point out that an advertisement in the news- 
paper is really an extension of the trader’s shop window, that it 
carries that shop window right into the home of the potential 
purchaser, that it reaches him not when he (or more generally 
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she) is busy, but when he has settled down quietly to read the 
news, when he is in a receptive mood. Therefore the trader 
must be taught to dress his advertisement space as carefully 
as he dresses his shop window, to change the contents of the 
space as frequently as he changes his shop window. To vary 
the argument, the trader must be taught that advertisement 
cannot do the whole job of salesmanship. It can and does bring 
people to his establishment, ready to do business. It depends 
on the trader and his staff to clinch the matter. Happy the 
newspaper which has men on its commercial staff who are able 
to suggest a form of copy, able to assist with hints and layout. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


BUILDING AN ADVERTISING CLUB 


BY CARL HUNT 


HE building of an advertising club is so similar to the 

successful building of a business that we who are in the 

advertising business are admirably equipped to meet the 
problem, if we will simply apply to the building of our adver- 
tising clubs precisely the same principles that we would apply 
to the construction of a business. 

First, we need to study the needs of the community as they 
relate to the activities of an advertising club. What type of 
instruction is needed? How does our community compare with 
others in relation to advertising skill and the truthfulness of our 
advertisements? How well are we organized in the community 
along lines of salesmanship and otherwise, to cash in on the 
advertising we do? 

The advertising club should also study its opportunities along 
the line of getting behind and acting as advertising manager for 
various worthy community purposes. In other words, the ad- 
vertising club should become advertising manager for various 
other organizations in relation to worthy community move- 
ments. 

After analyzing the local situation and summing up the de- 
mand, we should proceed to build a product to meet that de- 
mand. We should build an advertising club with strong com- 
mittees to carry out the several purposes which it appears would 
be acceptable. 

Our third step is to sell the club, and this means not only the 
selling of memberships in the club but also that we must sell 
the individual members of the club upon the benefits that will 
accrue to them and the community through their investment 
of time and energy in the work of the club. 
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I do not think that an advertising club managed in a hap- 
hazard fashion will get very much further than a business simi- 
larly managed. 


Tut NrosHo PLAN 


BY GURNEY LOWE 


Tue Neosho plan of advertising club organization deals with 
the man on the farm as well as with those of you who are in 
trade, because we across the water feel that too much stress is 
given the idea of good selling instead of providing means 
whereby the rural man can sell. Nearly every farm, at least 
with us, has upon it something of an unsalable character: house- 
hold effects, used implements, and live stock. With this 
thought, there is conducted once a month an auction sale in the 
central town of such a community. The local business men, 
through the advertising club we organize in such town, provide 
the means of holding such sales, to which surrounding farmers 
may bring whatever they have of the three types already men- 
tioned; and through effective advertising which has influenced 
a crowd in town that day, they are enabled to dispose of their 
holdings to advantage. This not only renders a service to such 
farmers, but makes a general good-fellowship gathering of farm 
folk. It makes new acquaintances and establishes the town 
as a central gathering place monthly through the year. Since 
the farmer profits from a pound and shilling standpoint, you 
can readily see why he is interested. 

Still keeping the idea of profit in mind, there is held in con- 
junction with the aforesaid sale what we Americans term the 
*“Golden Rule Sale.” This is a codperative affair in which 
everyone participates upon exactly the same basis; each mer- 
chant offers something for sale at a decided bargain on such day, 
which bargain is in no wise to compete with some other mer- 
chant; rather, a series of noncompetitive offerings, each at a 
saving, that will enable a farmer to effect considerable savings 
on his day’s purchases by trading a bit with each merchant. 

The arrangement of the advertising is upon an equitable 
basis; every merchant has the same amount of space, the same 
number of special offerings or bargains, and pays the same 
amount for each of such advertisements, usually an average of 
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around ten or twelve shillings per space. In fact, a kind of 
“‘checker-board”’ arrangement occupying a double page in the 
local newspaper, supplemented by reprints in poster form that 
are sent under postage to such farm folk as are not subscribers 
to the newspaper. 

With the “Golden Rule”’ sale being held simultaneously with 
the auction sale, you can readily see that there is a tremendous 
pulling power in the appeal to come into the central trading 
town on the day designated. 

Naturally, there must be regular meetings of the town people 
interested in this work, hence the advertising club that we 
organize for the purpose. The money gain is back of it, of 
course; yet I do not want at any time to convey the idea that 
the Neosho plan is based wholly upon sordid gain. As an old 
chap in one of our Southern states once said in a meeting, when 
times were rather hard in the cotton country, “‘ Philanthropy 
is a fine thing, but down this way we must first have something 
to ‘philanthrop’ with.” The finer things in life come after a 
competence is gathered, and I present this from the money end 
with that idea in mind. 

To what has already been said about the two ideas submitted, 
the community auction sale and the merchants’ codperative 
selling event, must be added that these two affairs are held at 
the same time and upon the same inflexible date, usually the 
first Monday each month. The purpose is to educate the farm- 
ing peoples to the point where they make a mental reservation 
that the scheduled date is the date upon which they will turn to 
the particular town where the plan is in effect. 

It isn’t enough that we merely trade with these people; it 
isn’t enough that we afford them also a means of selling as in- 
dicated in reference to the auction feature; but, rather, that we 
go to further lengths to indicate to them that we have a greater 
interest than just these. To this end there is arranged each 
summer, while the days are longer and warm, a series of meetings 
in the rural sections. Such meetings are usually held about 
once each fortnight, to which the townspeople go provided with 
the dinners to be served. These meetings are good-will builders 
only—there is no thought of trade and business is not discussed. 

We find it far more effective to meet with the farmers assem- 
bled at such meetings, held on the lawn of some farmer centrally 
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located in a community, to discuss with him and his associates 
those things in which the people in that neighborhood are in- 
terested: agriculture, live stock, good roads; because in every 
community there is something of this kind in which the farm 
folk are vitally interested. Community singing is a big factor 
in such meetings; fellowship is the thing striven for; personal 
acquaintance is acquired. Figure these things out, if you will, 
and discover nothing new whatever, because these thoughts are 
as old as time; whatever a man, a farmer, is interested in, if 
you become genuinely interested in the same thing with him 
he will more than likely appreciate your attitude and like you 
for it. Also, when such “like” is engendered, the reaction 
usually affects your cash register, since there is a tremendous 
lot of rural retail business built upon friendships. There is 
nothing new in anything connected with the Neosho plan. 
It is but applying a number of ideas that you and I have known 
always; playing a fair and square game with the other fellow. 

Nor is the plan an experiment, for it has been in effect in 
my own town of Neosho, Missouri, out in the Middle West, 
for many years, and has also been transplanted into scores of 
similar small cities from one end of the United States to the 
other. It is but the application of the “do unto others as you 
would be done by” to everyday business. That it pays, is 
evident from its long establishment. But it will not work of 
itself. It takes a lot of unselfishness; it takes a lot of work and 
close application; but the rewards surely come to the men in 
the average small city who will put these self-sacrificing ideals 
into it and persevere. It is codperative, to be sure, and calls for 
teamwork; I might sum it all up with a four-line “formula” by 
one of your countrymen, Rudyard Kipling: 


It ain’t the guns nor armament, nor the funds that they can pay— 
But close codperation that makes them win the day; 

It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 

But the everlasting team-work of every bloomin’ soul. 


Sr. Louis aND ScRANTON Win AWARDS 


St. Lovuts and Scranton were awarded the two prizes offered 
by the London News and London Star for the greatest accom- 
plishments made by advertising clubs affiliated with the Asso: 
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ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, during the year ending 
June 15, 1924. 

The clubs were divided into two classes—large cities and 
rom cities—and one award was given to the winner in each 
class. 

The prize in each case was a free trip to the convention in 
London. The man to make the trip was selected on the basis 
of his contribution to the work which enabled his club to win 
the contest. In making the awards the activities of the clubs 
entered in the contest were considered from the standpoint of 
effective advertising and selling, vigilance work, educating the 
public to the value of advertising, and community development. 

Seranton, which took first place among the small cities, 
showed a remarkable list of accomplishments which are set 
forth in the accompanying report by Mrs. Squires. 

The Advertising Club of St. Louis has also to its credit 
a commendable list of achievements, among which was the 
maintenance of a school of advertising and merchandising, with 
an average attendance of more than 175 students, in which 
classes were conducted in all phases of practical advertising and 
merchandising. One hundred thirty class meetings were held 
under the tutelage of nine paid instructors. The club conducted 
four departmentals—direct mail, better letters, advertising pro- 
motion, and financial. Fifty luncheon meetings were held 
during the year with an average attendance of 285. They se- 
cured for St. Louis the outstanding national direct mail conven- 
tion of the year, with a registration of 1,600 advertising men. 
They placed 161 men in positions connected with advertising 
work in various fields and assisted 46 employers of advertising 
men to locate suitable people for positions which they had open. 


ADVERTISING CLUBWORK 


BY MRS. CLARA C. SQUIRES 


Tue Scranton Advertising Club has eighty-seven members. 
Five are women. This club holds biweekly meetings at which 
speakers talk on subjects of interest to advertisers. It has 
conducted public dinners and lectures which have been largely 
attended by business men of the city as well as members of the 
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advertising profession. It has, during the year 1924, organized 
the first active Better Business Bureau in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, with a budget of $12,000. It has worked closely with 
national headquarters in all its program activities as well as in 
' the organization of the Better Business Bureau, which is a 
specific development of the truth-in-advertising movement. 

In addition to this regular club work, the Advertising Club 
has rendered active service to the city of Scranton and com- 
munity. It has conducted the advertising for the city’s com- 
munity chest campaign, raising through newspaper display 
advertising, motion picture advertising, poster advertising, roto- 
gravure, and propaganda publicity the sum of $605,000 for the 
conduct of the city’s welfare and charitable organizations. 
It has also conducted for the city fathers and business interests 
of the city a campaign for a new chamber of commerce building 
which will be erected at a cost of $1,000,000, the sum raised by 
the Scranton Advertising Club being the amount required to 
finance the erection of this building. From these public ad- 
vertising activities has come an important development of club 
spirit. Club members have learned to function as a unit, to 
know and respect each other’s ability, and to give each of his 
best for a common good. 


NATIONAL VIGILANCE WorK 


BY LOU E. HOLLAND 


For about twelve years we have been fighting the crooks in 
advertising. it is as essential that we protect advertising from 
frauds as it is that your Government protect you against coun- 
terfeiters, because the fraudulent advertiser, the man who will 
mislead the public and take that from the public which does 
not belong to him, is the worst kind of counterfeiter. So we set 
up in America about twelve years ago our National Vigilance 
Committee. We appealed to the merchants, the manufacturers, 
the financial interests. They all threw us aside. ‘They said, 
““No, we know more about this business of advertising than 
any body of advertising men can know.’ Were we discouraged? 
No, and to-day we have the backing of the genuine business 
houses in America coupled with the support of the United 
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States Government. The local Better Business Bureaus 
handle local problems. We have forty of them in the United 
States. The National Vigilance Committee, which is in our 
headquarters office in New York City, acts as a clearing house 
for these forty Better Business Bureaus. Sometimes the local 
bureau will find a man who is attempting to put over a nation- 
wide fraud through advertisement. In that case it immediately 
sends this information to the national office in New York City. © 

Let me tell you briefly of some of the complaints that we get 
in the national office. Let me tell you about Doctor Cook. 
He merged 313 oil companies, each and every one of them de- 
funct before he laid his hands on them. How did he do it? 
By what we call a re-loading scheme. He charged each and 
every stockholder 25 per cent. in addition to their holdings for 
merging them with his company, which he said was a divi- 
dend producing company, paying 2 per cent. a month. Those 
people, who had not heard from their original investment for 
several months, thinking their investment had gone, thought it 
was better to invest an additional 25 per cent. than to lose it all. 
So he merged 313 defunct companies. The assistant attorney 
general who prosecuted Doctor Cook told me that he and the 
trial judge estimated that there was lost in the consolidation of 
these 313 companies more than $150,000,000, stolen from the 
people in every State in the Union. 

We had another case called the General Lee Development 
Company. Sheerman and Shwartz found an old man named 
Lee, who used to be janitor of a schoolhouse in Idaho. His 
earning capacity, as far as we could know, was $95 a month; 
he was seventy-five years old. They paid him $50 a month for 
the use of his name and then they organized what they called 
the General Lee Development Company. In their letter they 
printed a picture of the birthplace of General Robert E. Lee, 
our old Confederate general, who is respected in our land, and 
they printed generation after generation of the Lee family. 
Then they found a mailing list of people whose sympathies were 
with the South, and that is the type of people they sent their 
literature to. We had one case of a woman of Ohio. She and 
her husband had both worked for years. ‘They had a little 
fortune, and the first day that this high-pressure stock salesman 
called on them he took $2,000 in cash and he gave her the worth- 
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less securities of the General Lee Company. He found out in 
conversation that she had $2,000 in Liberty Bonds, those bonds 
bought that we might help you in the war, and the second day 
he took them. This woman happened to mention how her 
grandfather fought with General Lee in the South and that she 
was a great admirer of the Lees, and she only wished she could 
invest more. She mentioned that she had $4,000 in industrial 
securities, and this man went back and conferred with the 
cohorts and a second man went back the next day and before 
he had left he had gone to the bank with that woman and taken 
all her $4,000 in industrial securities and the little fortune of 
$8,000 was completely wiped out. These men were the first 
to go to trial. This Association gathered the evidence, and sent 
it over to the business department. They were brought be- 
fore a judge and each of them sentenced to ten years in the 
penitentiary. They took an appeal; they went across to Mexico 
and attempted to float a Mexican mining scheme and sell their 
securities in America. Our investigator was watching their 
every movement. They sent 100,000 circulars into America, 
first; then they sent the second 100,000 educational circulars. 
and when the third 100,000 was placed in the mails of Mexico 
(this was the circular that was to get the money; it had a little 
coupon attached) we called upon the Department at Washing- 
ton and a fraud order was issued against them and it was all 
sent back. 

That leads me to this: we drove them out of Mexico; forty- 
eight hours before our boat sailed we got information that they 
were back of a concern that was operating out of London and 
trying to sell your people some of those worthless securities. 
We telephoned Washington, got an emergency passport for the 
same man who ran them down in the States, and if they are 
here, gentlemen, you will know about it before we leave this 
country. 


A LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN, HERBERT S. Houston 


As CHAIRMAN of the Board of Trustees of the Vigilance 
Work, I must, though absent, endeavor to represent that Board 
myself. That work is the soul of our great Truth movement 
and that movement is the soul of our organization. It is the 
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common denominator in all the departments of advertising and 
publishing represented in the Associated Clubs. In London it 
will be revealed again, as at all former conventions, that the 
Truth movement is the sound foundation on which rests the 
great and expanding edifice of our accomplishment. 

You will be speaking, my dear Mr. President, before a great 
company of those who had deep regard and affection for our 
late ambassador to England, Walter Hines Page. It seems to 
me most fitting, therefore, that I should give his dramatic ap- 
praisal of our Truth movement. Some years ago, when I had 
just returned from one of our wonderful conventions, I was tell- 
ing Mr. Page of the plans that had been developed to apply the 
Truth ideal definitely to concrete advertising and publishing 
practice. His glorious eyes lighted in a flash as he exclaimed: 
‘Houston, that is great! There is no place for a double stand- 
ard in advertising or in publishing. ‘Truth is the one and only 
standard. It should mark every advertisement, just as it 
should mark every editorial and every news article. You'll 
see the day when no publication will be better than its worst 
advertisement.” 

That day of the single standard is already here. Every gen- 
eral session and every departmental session of the London 
Convention will bear witness to it. The power of advertising 
to serve the public has been purified from within. There have 
been no crusading investigations in any country, from without, 
but quietly, surely we have set up the great standard of Truth 
ourselves and then rallied the whole world of advertising to 
honor and obey it. 

In bringing this about the Associated Clubs have maintained 
the Vigilance Work. That work, as you personally know so 
well, is about eight parts educational and two parts punitive. 
To one Doctor Cook who is sent to prison for selling stock in 
oil wells that never existed, just as he sought glory over the 
North Pole he never discovered, there are scores of business 
men who are kept in the way of honest trade by suggestion and 
persuasion. In every advertising club there is a Vigilance 
Committee and to-day there are forty Better Business Bu- 
reaus in the larger cities of the United States and Canada. 
For the maintenance of this far-reaching work more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling are raised annually 
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by voluntary subscription. During the years I have been asso- 
ciated with the executive Vigilance control I have never seen 
nor have I heard of a subscriber who didn’t feel that he was 
getting a large return on his investment in this great work of 
establishing and maintaining advertising on the solid rock of 
confidence. 

And the same is true of those actively in the work. They are 
a band of happy warriors, fighting for Truth. Of my colleagues 
in the executive control, Robbins and Sidener, they are seasoned 
veterans wearing too many medals to require praise from me. 
Of Barnard and Green, the active Directors, and of Carl Hunt, 
our able Executive Manager, I gladly bear witness to their 
sleepless efficiency; and I can do the same for our earnest, alert 
personnel throughout the entire organization; and I must be 
permitted to add that never have the Associated Advertising 
Clubs had a president who had a firmer grasp on the real signifi- 
cance of the Truth movement or who worked more zealously 
and wisely to advance it than Lou E. Holland. 

Now, in a final word, Mr. President, may I ask the conven- 
tion to consider the incalculable service which I believe this 
Truth movement has fitted advertising to render? It is a 
service of decisive import to the maintenance of our present 
modern civilization. As everyone knows, the economic basis 
of this civilization is the right of private property—a right that 
has persisted from Bible times until now. In the mdustrial 
era of the past hundred years, that right has been threatened in 
many quarters. Through the rise of great corporations it has 
been exercised by a gradually lessening number of people, at 
least so far as industry is concerned, until to-day property in 
the form of capital is in relatively few hands and labor is in 
many hands. While this has been happening with the rights 
of property, political rights have become almost universal 
through the spread of democracy. Manifestly, this is a condi- 
tion that cannot endure. Property rights cannot continue to 
be unduly and unfairly centralized in a democratic world. 

In which way does progress lie—in the way of Russia, with 
revolutionary nationalization, in the way of ultra-Socialism, 
now being proposed in various countries, or in the historic way 
of individual freedom and initiative that Britain and America 
have followed so long? Personally, I believe that the vast ma- 
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jority of people in the English-speaking nations, as well as in 
the Latin, the Teutonic, and the Scandinavian, would prefer 
to follow the old way of private property and individual initia- 
tive. And here is advertising, based solidly on confidence, as 
the great modern force to defend the right of property by de- 
mocratizing that right—by bringing the great corporations of the 
world into the hands of the public on the basis of private owner- 
ship. This is neither impossible nor difficult. Indeed, it has 
long been done in a moderate way in Britain and America and 
in many other countries, but it should be done in a great way 
and done quickly. It should be done in the great way that 
America sold Liberty Bonds to 20,000,000 people in a single 
year, largely through advertising, and that in a country where 
the number of bondholders did not exceed 500,000. Let stock 
in large corporations be sold in small denominations, through 
advertising, and presently there will be millions of owners of 
these corporations where now there are but thousands. Then 
the right of private property will be defended by the people, 
because it will be a right that they themselves will widely exer- 
cise. And the great principle of individual freedom and initia- 
tive may be handed on from our democratic age to ages yet to 
come. I count it a privilege thus to exalt the power of the 
press in a country in which John Milton defended the freedom 
of the press nearly three hundred years ago. That press, in its 
manifold forms, which Milton urged should rest always on 
truth, can be used for the healing of the nations through making 
the world a true democracy. 


EpucationaL Work AMONG THE CLUBS — 


BY PAUL T. CHERINGTON 


OnE of the outstanding developments in education in recent 
years has been the growth of college courses designed to offer 
specific training for business. This movement has been so 
general that in some of the colleges it has become a serious 
problem to maintain a proper balance between this work and 
that aiming at cultural training. 

The educational work of the clubs when it was first started 
twelve or fifteen years ago did not have available this valuable 
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ally. In some instances the clubs have rendered useful aid in 
the development of this college work. In other cases they have 
let slip the opportunity for mutually helpful codperations. 
Your committee is now taking every occasion to urge the Edu- 
cational Committees of the clubs situated near any educational 
institutions offering work in advertising or in marketing to 
confer with the college authorities with a view to establishing 
close cobperation emphasizing three types of helpful work: 

1. Developing courses of most use to young people engaged 
in advertising or kindred work, or planning to enter this field. 

2. Enriching these courses by making available illustrative 
material from advertising practice, and by helping in the con- 
duct of research investigations by students. 

3. Helping the college authorities to place in suitable posi- 
tions those students who have completed the training offered. 

Your committee is of the belief that wherever codperation of 
this character can be established it will prove to be of utmost 
value to the clubs, and that whatever else is undertaken this 
phase of the work should be regarded of prime importance 
wherever it is practicable. 

In some instances it will be found feasible to get these institu- 
tions to conduct either regular college work, or extension work 
expressly for or under auspices of the clubs, and no effort should 
be spared to get all available help from trained educators. 

For those clubs in which no such coéperation with colleges is 
practicable, your committee has prepared some courses to be 
conducted by club members for those who are interested in the 
study of advertising problems. These courses include the 
following: 

1. Elements of Advertising—Osborn. 

2. Personal Elements of Retail Selling—Ruth Leigh. 

3. Retail Store Management—Ruth Leigh. 

4. The Language of Business (An elementary course in 
business English)—Cherington & Winternitz. 

5. Direct Mail Advertising—Robert E. Ramsay. 

6. Show Card Writing—John H. DeWild. 

It gives your committee great pleasure to announce at this 
time two new courses now ready for adoption by clubs cngaged 
in planning their educational work for next fall: 

1. Advertising Copy—George B. Hotchkiss. 
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2. Retail Selling and Advertising—S. Roland Hall. 

These two courses are based on two of the most notable new 
books in the advertising field published during the past year, 
and we feel particularly fortunate to be able to offer these 
courses prepared by the authors of these books, and designed by 
them to help those interested in these subjects to get full ad- 
vantage of class discussions under skilled direction, making 
practical use of the material in these valuable text books. 


POSTERS 


Tue BILLPOSTER 


BY THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


interested because they have travelled a much greater dis- 
tance than I have, to attend this banquet, to express our 
gratitude for the splendid hospitality and kindness with which 
we have been received to-night. I agree with what has been 
said, that the industry which you represent is a very great in- 
dustry, and it is probably for as long a period of time as I can 
foresee likely to be a very important industry. The art of 
advertising is one which lends itself readily to cheap cynicisms 
and easy ridicule; but it is profoundly true that if a man has a 
really good commodity of which he has a right to dispose and 
of which he wishes to dispose, unless other people know of the 
merits of that commodity and of the fact of his possession of it 
he might just as well not possess it at all. That simple sentence 
contains at once the whole secret and the whole practice of 
advertising. 
I therefore am entirely on the side of the billposters and I 
associate myself completely with all that has been said as to 
the great artistic development which has taken place, not only 
in this country, but in the United States in your business. We 
all ought to remember the kind of billposters which I suppose 
the early Victorian age paid attention to thirty years ago, 
because it was the kind of art the Victorian age enjoyed. But 
to-day we see very considerable artists engaged, and most wisely 
engaged, by your profession, and it is absurd to suppose that it 
is a debasement of art that it should be accepted on a large and 
public stage; because I have always found in my dealings with 
artists, which have not been inconsiderable, that there are com- 
mercial considerations which the most artistic among us are 
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[ix here as a guest, together with many other guests, more 
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depending upon. If a man wants to recommend a commodity 
by means of a poster he is, on the whole, more likely to do it 
by the exhibition of a good poster than a bad one, because every- 
one knows that good art makes an appeal to a larger number of 
people than bad art. Therefore I think the development for 
which your association is responsible has produced nothing but 
good results. I see now very few posters, compared with the 
old days, which positively annoy me as I pass through the streets 
on the top of the omnibus, which I frequently patronize. 

What is to be considered a suitable size? It seems to be 
very difficult to lay that down. Some people might think six 
feet or eight feet or even twelve feet. Others prefer to exhibit 
and publish the quality of their wares over superficial areas 
which few conceive to be adequate to their methods; but per- 
haps the problem will be solved with no serious heart. burnings 
because you will not fail to observe that a very enterprising 
newspaper, undeterred by the anticipation of comments, has 
appropriated the whole heavens for the purposes of its aérial il- 
lustration. | 

This brings me to the last observation I have to make. I 
received a very crude report as to the paper stocks of the 
world. I sometimes speculate upon the prospect that there 
will come a time when the growing deflation of the paper 
yield of the world will prove inadequate to the _ spirit 
of an enterprising press, and will leave billposting gasping far 
behind and in bankruptcy, as it would mean lamentable con- 
sequences to the billposters of the world if they had to come to 
an end through lack of paper. I wonder what would be the 
effect of the reaction upon human society taken as a whole. 
Supposing the Daily Mail and the Daily Express and the 
Daily Telegraph and the Times all disappeared, so that we 
were left to grope about—as I use the expression—in the dark, 
without the daily imaginative fodder which arouses so much 
speculation. 

I will add this, that as shown by some humorous illustrations, 
which were not too seriously made, your association is realizing 
more and more the great obligations that you owe to our in- 
dustries. The fact is that in your own interests, great as they 
are, it would be a short-sighted policy if you caused it to be 
truly said that you were indifferent to the beauties of English 
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landscape, such as Stratford-on-Avon and Warwickshire and 
Cornwall and twenty other counties I can name. I have 
watched the development of your policy, I have watched it with 
srowing interest, and I realize that in the carrying out of your 
policy not only will your posters be made more artistic and 
beautiful, but you will realize that there are many places on 
which posters cannot appear without disfiguring the landscape. 


Tut ROMANCE OF THE POSTER 


BY A. E. CANNEY 


Firty years ago the business of billposting was absolutely un- 
organized and chaotic. The splendidly constructed hoardings 
we know to-day did not exist. Our cities were made hideous 
with the bare plank structures which fenced in the untidy gaps 
of the house demolishers, and palings that protected but did 
not hide waste land that was the receptacle for every kind of 
refuse. These were the structures that the billposters utilized 
for our posters. The daily arrival of the builders’ men necessi- 
tated the taking down of the planks. Ifa certain variety of dis- 
play was insured by their rearrangement at night, it was not 
always conducive to the desired effect; and my wonderful friend 
the Nabob in the poster advertising Nabob Sauce, had lost 
much of his dignity when he was seen the morning after, sitting 
on his fish and anointing his head with this delectable com- 
modity. Contracts in those days were not very definite; the 
number of bills, it is true, was indicated, but the artistic tem- 
perament of the billposter exhibited the usual contempt for 
arithmetic; we dealt in round numbers. Position was not speci- 
fied and the competitor was generally on the top. Persistent 
protest remedied the matter somewhat, generally at the cost of 
some other advertiser. If the philanthropist is he who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before, the palm must 
be given to the billposter of those days. Our bills, therefore, 
not being always visible, we did not go through the formality 
of inspection, but contented ourselves with a rough average 
when we came to the settlement of the account, an arrangement 
which the great development of the industry and its present 
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prosperity would seem to indicate was not altogether unfavor- 
able to the arithmetic-despising billposter. 

And what about the magician of my childhood? The human 
material of the industry in those early days was drawn from 
the wastage of industrial life; a place was found for even the 
hopelessly broken and the outcast. Hiding his rags beneath 
boards bearing pictorial announcements, the poor ill-nourished 
wastrel, not without a touch of irony, came to be known as the. 
sandwich man. Forbidden the pavement, he walked the gut- 
ters with something of the weariness of Atlas of old, bearing 
upon his shoulders the weight of the world’s commerce—a verit- 
able tramp of trade. If at night the few shillings that he had 
earned were not sufficient to provide a lodging, he slept on the 
banks of the river that he might watch at dawn the coming of 
those argosies of trade his daily tramp had summoned from 
far-off lands. 

Thus the waste spaces of our cities were converted to the 
service of trade, and wilderness was made to blossom with 
Rose’s lime juice cordial. Thus, the waste of humanity was 
turned to account in establishing an organization that to-day 
finds employment for many thousands of skillful workers and 
useful citizens. By its agency the abundance of nature pre- 
viously wasted in sparsely peopled lands had been introduced 
to the densely populated centers and markets have been created 
for countless new products. Let me instance a product within 
my own experience. Befcre the days of cold storage no market 
existed for the carcasses of hundreds of thousands of the finest 
oxen which were killed for their hides, ete. Science solved the 
_ problem, it was the famous Bovril posters that created the 
market, and hundreds of thousands of housewives were relieved 
of daily drudgery by the popularizing of a commodity far more 
economical and infinitely more nourishing than the product of 
their own laborious efforts. This is only one of many striking 
instances where the poster has helped to create a world-wide 
trade and extend the commerce of nations. ‘The story has been 
repeated again and again. The waste spaces, the waste man 
power, and the waste products of the world turned to the serv- 
ices of mankind. 
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EpucaTIvVE PowER oF THE POSTER 


BY W. E. D. ALLEN 


A BAD poster is worse than no poster—it does not sell goods, 
it damns them. What we want on the hoardings is commercial 
art, not commercialized art. The sales idea must come first, 
then an artistic conception of it, and lastly, but equally impor- 
tant, a good reproduction. Advertisers must be brought to real- 
ize that quality is economy. The difference in cost between a 
good poster and a poor one is quite a small matter compared 
with the actual cost of posting. 

I am going to take one example of what I consider really effec- 
tive poster advertising. I am choosing Palmolive, in order not 
to cause any heart-burning among English advertisers. I chal- 
lenge any one to state that the Palmolive posters are not a very 
powerful selling force quite independently of any other form of 
advertising. If all users of the hoardings would take as much 
care in the design of their posters, they would get a much better 
return for their advertising. 

The advertiser knows now that the public likes and wants 
posters, but he should realize more that the public is not such 
a “mug”’ as it looks, that it is a judge and a connoisseur of 
posters, and that a bad poster cannot sell to it even good goods. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that persons who may 
be considered to be more in touch with modern life have had 
nothing but good things to say of the poster. I need only recall 
the great speech of the Prince of Wales last year when he referred 
to the hoardings as the Art Gallery of the Public, or to the fre- 
quent tributes of such giants in industry and politics as Lord 
Leverhulme and Lord Birkenhead. Indeed, two persons so 
contrary in the general disiderata of their opinions as Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin and Mr. Leon Trotsky have found occasion 
to draw attention to the power of the eye in modern politics 
and thus to infer the potency of the poster. 

Mr. Baldwin, in a clever speech last year at the annual dinner 
of the Unionist Association, remarking on the power of the . 
eye, argued that in the present age of speed and change the 
people see rather than think. Philosophically we may join with 
the late Prime Minister in wonder whether the predominance of 
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the eye in influencing the mind of the people is for good or evil, 
but commercially and politically we must recognize this pre- 
dominance as a fact and we must endeavor to turn it to good 
effect. We must realize and seize upon the fact that the eye is 
predominant, and we must appeal to the eye, talk to the eye, 
sell to the eye. 

But if we recognize the enormous influence of the poster over 
the people, we must recognize also that the poster must be 
properly used—to educate the people, to improve their minds, 
to bring to them a realization of all the great and manifold, 
cheap and easily obtainable comforts of our civilization. 

The poster is cheerful. In Horace’s great words, it can help 
a man to maintain “an equal mind in hard times’’—that is, it 
perpetually, by its variety and color, maintains an easy, happy 
sense of proportion in everyday life; and a sense of proportion is 
the best antidote to discontent. 


Tur Psycuotocy or Mass SELLING 


BY COLVER GORDON 


AT DIFFERENT times during the World War L. E. Waterman 
Company, manufacturers of Waterman’s ideal fountain pen, 
used appropriate twenty-four-sheet posters, 20 by 9 feet, 
throughout the United States and Canada, one of them show- 
ing the map of Europe and another the signing of the Peace 
Treaty. It was their tention to display the map poster show- 
ing the fighting line in Europe, and the poster was all printed 
in advance, with the exception of the sheets showing the fighting 
line, the idea being to wait until the last minute and have these 
extra sheets printed up to date in time to have the poster go 
on the boards during the Christmas holiday season of 1918. 
Out of a clear sky came the signing of the armistice.. By having 
the lithographers work night and day, the extra sheets were 
printed and posters were displayed in New York City and 
vicinity within twenty-four hours of the signing of the armis- 
tice, and were displayed throughout the United States and Can- 
ada as far west as California—inside of a week. The map poster 
not only showed the latest fighting line, but the Neutral Zone 
as well. 
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. In anticipation of the actual signing of the Treaty of Peace, 
they prepared a twenty-four-sheet poster that for beauty of 
design and fidelity of execution will rank as one of the finest 
evidences of poster work ever done. Accurate in historical de- 
tail, it carried out faithfully the colors of the uniforms worn by 
the various governmental representatives who took part in the 
final negotiations. 

No one knew just when the Peace Treaty would be signed, 
but it was necessary to reserve space on the poster boards in 
certain cities; and to take advantage of the space until the treaty 
was actually signed, a “teaser’’ poster was posted. Elaborate 
preparations had been set in motion for the time when the 
cables brought the great news. Not only were the posters 
printed, but they were distributed. The official cable came in 
at 10:34 a. mM. which would be 3:34 p. Mm. Paris time. A few 
minutes later, the flood of telegrams was released. Locally in 
New York the billposting concern scheduled to handle the met- 
ropolitan area was also advised, to be exact at 10:35 A. M. 

At 10:45 a. M., June 29, 1919, the first twenty-four-sheet peace 
poster for the Waterman Company was put up in the Times 
Square district and in other central locations in New York, 
while the newspaper bulletin boards were still sizzling with their 
first reports. As a matter of fact, the Waterman posters were 
up in Times Square before the first newspaper extras were on 
the streets. 

This same progressive measure was being enacted in other 
large cities—Chicago, Los Angeles, Seattle, etc.—within a few 
minutes after word was received in New York. On the same 
afternoon, more than two hundred telegrams were received from 
as many cities stating the exact hour of the posting and the 
success of the enterprise. In the large majority of cases, the 
posters were up within an hour after receiving the official cable. 


PosteER ADVERTISING IN MARKETING 


BY E. ALLEN FROST 


SPEAKING of this urge to sell goods, where shall they be sold? 
There is no question that the goods of America and the goods of 
Great Britain must be more largely sold to each other, that we 
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must find in ever-increasing amounts markets for the enormous 
production of our factories and our works. Some British adver- 
tisers are already seeking to tap, and successfully, the great 
markets of America, with 110,000,000 people, by advertising 
British products alongside American products of the same char- 
acter. It is in that arena, that area, that poster advertising is 
beginning to take its rightful place. 

In the United States a full showing, one month, costs the 
advertiser for the space alone $320,000 and requires 35,000 
posters. Now, a few of our advertisers in the United States and 
a few British advertisers are using the poster boards in the 
United States for twelve months in the year. You can see that 
the $320,000 produces a cost of about $3,800,000 and 400,000 
posters would be necessary for the display. To that add an 
additional $600,000, so that a full showing costs, in the United 
States, for a year, more than $4,000,000 and is used by several 
national advertisers in that country. 

In ten years, perhaps in five years, the United States will go 
through exactly the same intense competition for the sale of 
goods that Great Britain has gone through, and then the manu- 
facturer and the advertiser will turn to any medium which will 
help him in the successful marketing of his goods on a falling 
market, which will enable him to reduce the terrific cost of the 
distribution, and he will look to you and outdoor advertising 
interests to help him in that stupendous task. Annually we 
produce in the United States a hundred billion dollars worth of 
goods and commodities which must be sold within the year. 
They cannot be stored. The manufacturer cannot stop. One 
of our automobile concerns turns out cars in ten thousand lots. 
To do that requires a capital outlay in the neighborhood of one 
hundred million dollars. Each night all the ten thousand are 
gone. If stored for one night, think of the interest charges. 
Ten thousand automobiles mean that thousands of people who 
never before had an opportunity of using a car have the oppor- 
tunity now, because the price is low. They must be sold. 
How are you going to sell them? There is a necessity in the 
United States, as in Great Britain, of utilizing to the fullest 
capacity every medium of marketing and advertising that will 
help to reduce the cost of distribution. It is entirely too high, 
and in the reduction of that cost, poster advertising is beginning 
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to play an important part. The selling of goods is the problem 
of the age. It is remarkable what an extension there has been 
in poster advertising in America. I appreciate we are going to 
have exactly the same trouble in selling, in a few years, that 
you are passing through in Great Britain. If we are going to 
sell the goods of both countries we must sell to each other. 
If we do that, poster advertising in the two countries is going 
to be knit together, and we shall be one big brotherhood, render- 
ing service which will be mutually profitable to us all. News- 
papers and magazines and other forms of advertising mediums 
help, but we have found that poster advertising is the cheapest 
appeal per thousand. Not only must you have the cheapest 
appeal per thousand, but you must have an appeal which de- 
livers the goods, and that depends on the selection of the loca- 
tion and the way in which the bills are posted. Poster adver- 
tising, by reason of the way it can fit into these problems, is a 
force of untold value and power that has scarcely been touched. 

It is a selling factor in outdoor advertising that it makes it 
the one medium possible for the poor man to start and found a 
great business. He can advertise it from the beginning on an 
equality with old and established concerns. In Great Britain 
there is an average population of 388 per square mile and 
121,000 square miles of roads that run in every direction. The 
state of Texas has twice that same area. 

Fellow members, young men especially, there is a great future 
for you in this business. There is a bond of union between 
those engaged in outdoor advertising in Great Britain and in 
the United States which, as we come more together, as we under- 
stand the situation a little better, as we study it and exchange 
mutual experiences, as we try to build and organize, is bound 
to be for the betterment of all engaged in industry, which will 
mean an improvement in outdoor advertising. I am hoping 
that before long we shall have a great International Poster 
Association made up of representatives from all over the Domin- 
ions, all over the Empire, all over the United States, and as one 
great brotherhood, we shall be working for commerce and in- 
dustry in the nations that we represent. We shall be performing 
the same function that will be performed by each for each 
other, in the extension of social relations, in building up the 
family spirit, in developing commerce and industry so as to 
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make it the best means of advertising among the English- 
speaking nations. 


ART ON THE HOARDING 


BY SIR HERBERT MORGAN 


Art on the hoarding is only one portion of a larger subject, 
which is that of the application of design to industry. It is of 
the utmost importance that the original thought, the original 
creative design, from which such vast numbers of reproductions 
are made, should be of the very best. The art of the hoardings, 
in spite of a somewhat belated and gallant attempt on the part 
of the railway companies, is still poor as a whole. Art on the 
hoarding will not advance until there is more intelligent codper- 
ation between the advertiser and the creative genius. The 
attitude of the average advertiser in this country in the past has 
been one of such insolent dominance that very few artists of 
genius have been prepared to codperate with him. 

Another difficulty is the insistence of the advertiser on the 
reproduction of his article on a poster. If an article in the 
first instance has been somewhat badly conceived, if it has been 
badly packed and badly labelled, to place that in the hands of 
any person of talent for inclusion in a poster picture is only to 
ask him to continue to multiply and reproduce atrocities. It 
should be remembered that the hoarding is an essential medium 
for conveying one thought and one thought only. It is used 
in various ways. ‘There are forms of Chinese puzzle, there are 
forms of argument, there are forms of every imaginable kind 
exhibited there—seldom that of the right kind which should 
convey one simple fact. The value of the hoarding is greatly 
on the increase, but the return to the advertiser can be enor- 
mously enhanced if he will only make proper use of it. One 
must realize the change that is taking place in the habits of the 
people, from being people who stayed in their homes to a people 
continually in the streets, continually gadding about. The 
possible public who may see any given poster is stupendous, it 
is gigantic, but each position which is taken by the advertiser 
should be taken with a determination to convince and carry a 
message to everybody who is likely to see it. Many advertisers 
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forget that posters have at times to be exhibited at a consider- 
able height. Many forget that a poster is seldom seen by a man 
at any other but a time when he is moving, that it is seldom 
seen in a stationary position. Posters are seen as we go through 
the country in our cars, on the ’buses, and on the trains. One 
fact should always be clearly kept in mind, that the poster has 
to be seen and an endeavor made to catch the man on the run, 
and not the man who is stationary. 

The poster is only one portion, but a most valuable pertion, 
of any advertising campaign. It acts as a continuous and con- 
tinual reminder. The poster, of course, must be supported by 
other forms of intelligent publicity. In my opinion newspaper 
advertising, combined with a real display of art on the hoarding, 
is altogether the most effective and overwhelming advertising 
campaign that can possibly be launched. Another important 
factor is that once having really secured a good design, courage 
should be displayed in your negotiations with the printer. One 
difficulty that many of my artist friends have always felt is 
that they have no wish to put their heart and their talent into 
the creation of a work of art which is going to be murdered by 
an indifferent printer. 

A vital essential is that the business man should realize, ex- 
cept on all points of technical detail connected with his article. 
and his business, that the artist is probably a far finer judge than 
he is of what will and what will not attract the public. We 
should now be working together with much greater sympathy 
than in the past, for we have a wonderful field of talent to draw 
upon; it is not being used at the present moment. If the busi- 
ness man will forget to talk about being the man who pays the 
piper and associate himself sympathetically with the artist, 
together they can produce far finer results than at the present 
time. And one hopes that this will not long be delayed. 


Poster ADVERTISING 


BY E. L. RUDDY 


Arter having been here for a month, it seems to me that con- 
ditions here are pretty good and perhaps everything we have 
on the other side of the Atlantic is not necessary for either the 
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happiness or well-being of the people here. Your little trains 
make faster time and carry us with as much comfort as our big 
trains which do not carry us 96 miles in 100 minutes as does the 
train from Leicester to London, or 120 miles in 120 minutes as 
does the train from Bristol to London. The motor-car drivers 
here, though they keep to the left, seem to slip through traffic 
very easily. Your low buildings let sunlight and fresh air 
down to the street level in a way not possible in any city where 
there are buildings twenty or thirty stories high on both sides of 
the street. We find here better churches than we have ever 
worshipped in, and we heard a better sermon on poster advertis- 
ing by the Lord Bishop of Durham than we ever thought possible 
to come from any pulpit. It is possible for us to learn many 
things here. 

While it is possible that we have the correct size of poster for 
the United States and Canada, it is quite as possible that the 
same size would not be right for London, where there are prac- 
tically no vacant lots and where there are laws prohibiting roof- 
boards. These things all prove that while a certain practice 
might be right in one country, it does not necessarily follow 
that it would be right in another. There is no doubt what- 
ever that a knowledge of each other’s problems and their so- 
lutions will be helpful to plant owners on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Personally, I feel that a better and more economical service 
could be rendered by the use of properly constructed steel 
boards in England. We now have specially made billboard 
steel with an increased copper alloy in the base and an increased 
amount of spelter in the galvanizing. This steel gives many 
years of life without renewal, even in cities like Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, where both smoke and acid fumes are very strong. 
I think it would be wise for the British poster plant owners to 
have a qualified engineer look carefully into this department 
of our business and report fully to them. It seems to me that 
he must report in favor of steel boards, because paper will keep in 
better condition longer, less labor is required in renewing torn 
paper and because the steel boards, being built in sections, can 
be moved in sections from one location to another when neces- 
sary, practically without any waste or destruction of material. 
You will find every help cheerfully given you by your overseas 
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brothers any time you wish to investigate either the construction 
or operating departments of our business. 


Toe THREE ESSENTIALS 


BY CLARENCE B. LOVELL 


To-pay, if a national advertiser is seeking massed sales in the 
cities and towns of America, there are two methods of intensive 
advertising open to him, newspapers and posters. The two 
mediums have much incommon. Both are flexible. They can 
be used just ahead of salesmen or right on their heels. Both 
represent millions of invested capital. Both are large cus- 
tomers of other industries; the newspaper of presses, paper, and 
ink; the poster of metal, lumber, paper, ink, lithography, etc. 

I have touched on the similarities of these two mediums of 
advertising. The difference, as I see it, is this: Newspaper ad- 
vertising gives the logic and the argument (“reason why,” if 
you like), and poster advertising contributes the powerful 
suggestive value of color, a picture, and three or four words 
pregnant with meaning. No wonder that these two work so 
well when they are harnessed together. 

The first essential is good goods. I mean, not only manufac- 
turing good goods to start with: the quality must never vary in 
the slightest degree. 

The second is a good selling organization. A selling organiza- 
tion that not only sells your goods to the dealer, but sells the 
dealer on the goods. In other words, we will suppose you are 
selling shaving soap. What I mean by a salesman is a man 
who will go in and not only sell the druggist a certain amount 
of your shaving soap, but sell the druggist on the quality of the 
soap to such an extent that the druggist will go home and use 
it himself, and get others to use it. 

The third essential is good advertising. Advertising which 
will do the same thing to the consumer that the salesman has 
already done to the dealer. 

The chief essentials in advertising to-day are truth and accu- 
racy plus cleanliness, avoiding the display of any copy that would 
mislead or tend to offend the most esthetic. Credit for this 
is very largely due to the organized efforts of the various me- 
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diums as reflected in the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 


PostER CENSORSHIP 


BY CHARLES PASCALL 


THERE is seldom any complaint now, or indeed any ground for. 
complaint with regard to posters which appear upon the ad- 
vertising stations of the billposting contractors through the 
United Kingdom. The poster trade claims that the voluntary 
work of the Censorship Committee of the London Billposters’ 
Association and the United Billposter Association of the past 
thirty years and upward has not only had most excellent and 
satisfactory results, but has done all or even more than any 
officially appointed censorship could have done. The trade 
has established a precedent which might well be followed by 
other trades and by this trade in other countries. The suc- 
cess which has attended the efforts of the Censorship Committee 
has met with the approval of numerous councils, societies, and 
others. 

From the first the great theatrical interests saw the impor- 
tance of the committee’s work and willingly fell into line with it, 
and it is very seldom that there is now complaint of a theatrical 
poster. If an objectionable poster was displayed by a theatrical 
company the attention of the Censorship Committee was di- 
rected to it. If it was condemned a photograph was taken of 
the offending bill, it was then zincotyped and copies distributed 
to every member of the two billposter associations with an ex- 
pression of the committee’s decision. It was practically the 
formation of a black list. 

In the course of the decade the claim for the control of the 
hoardings, which had originally been based on ethical grounds, 
was also raised on behalf of the amenities, for esthetic reasons, 
and municipalities sought to obtain extensive powers of control 
by private legislation. The billposters, therefore, to protect 
and advance the interest of their trade, recognizing their duty 
to the public in the matter and preferring their own committee 
to the local authority as the controlling organization, persisted 
in their policy of condemning any poster which was calculated 
to cause offence. 
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The Joint Committee on ‘“‘stock”’’ posters had been found 
to work so well that the associations determined to offer the 
new interests (poster printing and theatrical) a permanent 
representation in the censorship of posters. In course of time 
it became the custom to submit a sketch to the committee 
before the artist’s design was handed over to the lithographer. 
The committee now also expresses an opinion upon these 
sketches, intimating whether a reproduction of them as a poster 
would or would not be likely to pass the committee; in the for- 
mer case the poster appears on the hoardings without risk. 
The broad principles on which the committee have considered 
posters brought before them are that nothing should be ex- 
hibited upon the hoardings depicting murder, acts of violence, 
or which in the opinion of the committee was calculated to 
demoralize or that could be held up to excuse or extenuate 
crime or incite its commission or which were of a suggestive 
character or depicted obscenity or nudity. Certain religious 
subjects which might give offence, subjects calculated to wound 
the susceptibilities of foreign peoples, or members of religious 
bodies, or calculated to ferment social unrest, are also objected to. 

The result of the committee’s work soon became manifest, 
inasmuch as the class of poster printed became less and less 
open to objection. Printers. and advertisers had become 
aware of the general lines upon which the billposting trade had 
dealt with objectionable posters and besides largely avoiding 
objectionable features, rapidly improved the general tone and 
artistic design in poster production. Consequently, compared 
with former days, the posters with which the Censorship Com- 
mittee had to deal gradually became less and less. Although 
there were a few instances in which posters of a commercial 
character were objected to, practically for the past twenty-five 
years there have been very few indeed to which objection could 
reasonably be taken. 


Tue Poster ARTIST 


BY ALFRED APPLEBY LONGDEN 


ALTHOUGH posters were used to some extent in England in 
the 18th Century, the evolution of the modern poster might be 
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said to start with the Beggarstaff Brothers more than twenty- 
five years ago, and being quickly taken up by Germany made 
rapid advances through the very modern publications and maga- 
zines in that country. Pioneers like Sir Herbert Morgan in 
his work at W. H. Smith & Company and elsewhere have done 
much, an incalculable amount, to bring our poster art to its 
present high position. The public does not yet know the 
difference between one poster and another, technically; but the 
time will come when the artist will be as famous for his own par- 
ticular type of poster as the Harley Street specialist is for his 
particular type of surgery. You have all in your way con- 
tributed your quota to the advancement of commerce through 
the arts. 

Vast sums of money were collected during the war through 
the power of the poster and vaster sums are waiting to be 
collected during the present peace. Few men are born to be 
poster artists; few artists get the opportunity and fewer take 
it when it comes to the specialization in the essentials for poster 
creation. First of all, it is necessary to study decoration and 
design—in other words, pattern and punch. Secondly, it is 
necessary to realize that poster designing is neither mural 
decoration nor picture painting; it is something of each, but 
more besides. In looking at the posters by British artists 
which we have now arranged in the Palace of Arts and com- 
paring these with the work of, say, Canada, you may be inter- 
ested to see the quiet note which, for the moment, the British 
artist has struck. Yesterday I asked my friend, Mr. Fred 
Taylor, if he had noticed that and why it was, and he said that 
he had noticed it and that it was done for a definite purpose. 
I asked him, “What is the purpose?”’ He said, ‘When I was 
a boy, I went to the races at Epsom. In all that roar and 
shouting and noise, there was one old bookmaker who kept 
shouting, ‘First, second, third, the winner,’ and he went on 
calling that out for hours, and that is the only man I heard on 
the race course.” Finally, the poster artist must have a 
knowledge of production and a knowledge of humanity and he 
must, I think, in the future be given a little more credit and a 
little more money. One generally finds that the best poster 
artists have actually worked as lithographic artists. It is a 
long and tedious business to become a poster artist. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Puspuic UTILITIES AND ADVERTISING 


BY WILLIAM P. STRANDBORG 


HIS epochal gathering emphasizes the notable fact that 
public utility service in one of its forms (communication 
by means of the electric current) is the only achievement 
wrought by man that physically spans the entire globe and 
spans it almost instantly. To the individual and the family 
group public utility service represents the ‘‘fourth dimension” 
of human necessity, ranking virtually on a par with the require- 
ments of food, clothing, and shelter. To the community and 
the state, heat, illumination, power, transportation, and com- 
munication stand out as paramount needs. To the nation and 
to the entire civilized world, two branches of public service, 
transportation and communication, are energizing and hastening 
human progress at an astounding pace. 

Look for a moment at advertising and its relation to the util- 
ities. The utilities supply universal human needs and advertis- 
ing speaks a universal language, not only for the utilities but 
for all departments of our economic life. Lasting benefits will 
accrue to all delegates present, no matter whence they hail. Our 
American delegates have for a year looked forward to this won- 
derful opportunity for the memorable business contacts this 
convention assures us and for study of European machinery and 
methods in public utility and advertising fundamentals. The 
fruits of this convention will be a broadening of our visions, giv~ 
ing us clearer insight into our many perplexing problems, greater 
adeptness with our working tools, a richer fund of experiences 
and observations that we may draw from in future years, a more 
intimate understanding of and sympathy with all utility and 
advertising matters through the pleasant interchange of ideas 
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with the members of this international concourse, and lastly, 
abiding friendships of great worth which time will never efface. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION To PusBLic UTILITIES 


BY M. C. ROBBINS 


THERE is romance in the truth that behind the familiar services 
of our American utilities lie industries with a total capitalization 
of more than sixteen billions of dollars. There is no foundation 
for the belief of some utility managers that the rendering of 
public service is a business apart, and that the proved and ac- 
cepted principles of everyday commercial practice cannot be 
successfully applied to the operation of utilities. There is no 
basis for the common thought in many communities, and even 
on the part of some public utility commissions, that the cost of 
advertising by the public-service corporations should not be 
considered legitimate operating expense. 

The fact is that a mistaken mass opinion can destroy a busi- 
ness no less surely and speedily than bad management, and there 
is no course except continuous scientific advertising that can be 
employed to protect an investment largely depending upon 
community good will and subject to legislative control. The 
average citizen must be educated to know that the utility is not 
permitted by law to earn enough to finance enlargements and 
extensions to its business from its earnings. It must either bor- 
row money from the banks or from its customers through the 
sale of its securities. Money is a commodity which we buy and 
sell, just as we buy and sell grain or clothes or lumber. The 
utility cannot buy money for less than other people pay for it 
any more than it can buy coal or lumber for less than these ma- 
terials are worth in the common market. 

It is only through advertising and carefully planned publicity 
that we can develop an understanding in the minds of laymen 
that, while private business may curtail its service in order to 
forestall a loss, the utility must keep on operating regardless of 
all financial consequences. The truth must be hammered home 
that, while a private enterprise often turns over its capital four 
or five times a year, the utility can do this only once every four 
or five years, and that nothing is more fallacious than the oc- 
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casional assertion that utilities are permitted to charge rates 
which will give them a return on “watered stock.’ It must be 
made plain that our public-service corporations are only permit- 
ted to earn a return on the basis of the amount of money that has 
actually been invested in the property. The important thread 
running through all of the educational work done by the utilities 
should be the truth that the rendering of justice by the citizen 
to the utilities will result in wide-reaching benefits to the people 
collectively and individually. 

Advertising must also be used to extend customer ownership. 
When people are partners in a business, it is only natural that they 
become interested in the problems of that business. When we 
add a million stockholders to the list of those who hold the securi- 
ties of utilities, we add a million people to the already large army 
of citizens who are willing to give the utilities a fair hearing. 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


BY J. W. GOODENOUGH 


ON BEHALF of the public-utility services of the British Islands, 
I extend to our visitors, our colleagues from overseas, the 
heartiest welcome and the most cordial thanks for coming here 
to talk over with us the matters of common interest set forth in 
our program. The spirit of mutual service, based on the love 
of our fellows and not on the love of gain—the spirit of codpera- 
tion, wherever and whenever codperation is possible—is the 
crying need of the world to-day. It will not be established in 
the world except by the individual unobtrusive daily efforts of 
each one of us; by deeds and not by words. Our business at 
this conference is to consider the best practical means for putting 
that spirit into our work and demonstrating its reality to our 
fellow men and women all day and every day. Let us, then, 
get to that business without further words of mine than those 
with which I began: Welcome all! In declaring the session open, 
I will read the following statement of policy which underlies our 
program, and which I propose, with your permission, to sub- 
mit to you in the form of a resolution at the conclusion of our 
meetings: : 

1. That it is as important to advertise the services which 
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public utilities can render to the community as it is to advertise 
the goods of firms which have no monopoly rights of supply; 

2. That good will, based upon equitable policy and “service- 
first’ principles, is essential to the permanent prosperity and 
persistent progress of public-utility undertakings; 

3. That advertising is essential to the establishment and 
maintenance of such good will; 

4. That fully educated, efficient salesmen are equally es- 
sential; 

5. That the possession of a monopoly, whether by a com- 
pany or a municipality, imposes on its administrators the duty 
of a policy of progressive business methods, in the interests of 
consumers as well as of stockholders or ratepayers. 


PUBLICITY IN THE Gas INDUSTRY 


BY W. M. MASON 


THE experiment of endeavoring to unite a whole industry for 
propaganda purposes is so out of the ordinary that a brief out- 
line of how it has been accomplished by the British Commercial 
Gas Association should prove of interest even at a great Inter- 
national Advertising Convention. It is of historical value to 
record that the Gas Association was the first serious experiment 
in codperative publicity in this country. Several other impor- 
tant industries have followed the lead and have generally proved 
equally successful. My object is to show how an industry with 
more than one hundred years’ experience of active business life 
behind it, rightly claiming to be national in every sense of the 
term, has through the pooled brains of its most progressive busi- 
ness managers in codperative effort become a very material 
factor, not merely in promoting its own welfare, but in molding 
public opinion and educating the people as to the wonderful 
servant gas is and can be in an increasing degree in the domestic, 
business, and civic life of the community. 

If it is true that every business needs a medium through which 
it may tell the world about itself and that no modern business 
can make headway without the motive power of publicity, how 
much greater must be the necessity for a national industry unit- 
ing to this end? The possibilities for service of a national as- 
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sociation combining for one common ambition and taking large 
and small, influential as well as isolated and scattered, units in 
one powerful organization, will be readily appreciated. This, 
indeed, was the ideal which progressive gas men had before them 
in launching the “British Commercial Gas Association”? some 
twelve years ago. 

The ideal (and “without vision the people perish”’) is being 
translated into accomplished fact by steady, practical patience 
and a genius of the sort that a wise man has assessed at 5 per 
cent. inspiration and 95 per cent. perspiration. ‘The vision was 
crystallized in the association’s motto, “All for one and one for 
allies 

Something, it is true, had been done locally in the way of pub- 
licity prior to the inauguration of the association, but not very 
much, for it must be confessed that in this matter of commercial 
propaganda, the gas industry was considerably behind the times. 
The main reason to account for such a state of affairs was that 
for generations gas held a monopoly in a very popular public 
service and business came practically unsought. 

The ultimate aim of the association is, put briefly, to increase 
the sale of gas throughout the British Empire. It seeks to 
achieve this end by employing such methods of publicity as its 
means permit for making better known the many uses and ad- 
vantages of gas and for overcoming those lingering prejudices 
against its use which are founded upon out-of-date beliefs and 
unsatisfactory experience of obsolete appliances and methods 
that have now little relation to modern conditions. It is realized 
that local effort can do and has done much in this direction, but 
it has become more and more evident that local effort, however 
excellent, cannot possibly do all, or nearly all, that needs to be 
done to defend as well as to develop the best interests of the 
industry. The association, moreover, aims at not only aug- 
menting local by national publicity work, but also at being of 
material assistance in the carrying on of local campaigns by 
placing the services of first-class advertising experts within the 
reach of all and by providing the individual undertakings with 
high-class advertising matter at wholesale prices. 

In the scheme organized by the association there are three 
subdivisions of the publicity campaign: 

1. National advertising—that is, in publications which cir- 
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culate throughout the British Islands—indeed, throughout the 
British Empire, such as the great London dailies, the illustrated 
weeklies, and other magazines, the technical, professional, and 
trade press, ete. 

2. District advertising—that is, in “‘blanket”’ papers, which 
circulate in large yet local areas of the country; for example, 
The Yorkshire Post, the Liverpool Post, the Manchester Guar- 
dian, the Glasgow Herald, the Birmingham Post, etc. 

8. Purely local advertising—that is, in the local papers, on 
hoardings, in local programs, in parish and similar magazines, 
on fitters’ trucks, on the films, by showrooms, and by distributed 
literature and letters in each district of supply. 

The association conducts the first two branches of this codr- 
dinated campaign, the national and the district advertising, with 
the funds subscribed by the supporting undertakings and en- 
ables its subscribers to conduct the third branch, the purely 
local advertising, far more effectively and infinitely more eco- 
nomically than any undertaking could do with the national, by 
using association blocks and “copy.” 

No individual gas undertaking, however large, could afford to 
advertise in all or even a small section of the national publica- 
tions, yet no one will deny that advertisements in papers and 
periodicals of national repute and widespread circulation attract 
the attention of customers whose orders and good will are worth 
spending money to secure. To do so would be to deny wisdom 
to all the leading manufacturers and big business people in the 
civilized world. Only in that way can the interest of many 
potential customers be secured in the claims of gas to considera- 
tion by the householder, the manufacturer, the doctor, and the 
educationalist. Gas service is capable of helping mankind at 
every point from the cradle to the grave, but there are still many 
who are ignorant of its value. 

The national advertisements of the British Commercial Gas 
Association attract interest and convince thousands of people 
who have not been convinced by local effort, however thorough 
and capable that local effort has been. The public regard, and 
rightly regard, the advertisements of the association as repre- 
senting the best possible up-to-date information respecting the 
possibilities of gas in the home and place of business and they 
place reliance upon them which they do not always place upon 
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local claims. Moreover, many people do not read their purely 
local papers, nor any advertising matter sent them by their own 
gas works. And those who do, then their minds have been pre- 
pared, have been made receptive by the advertisements of the 
association. 


COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING OF A Pusuic UTtILitry 


BY W. A. VIGNOLES 


WE NorTIcE to-day that in many industries manufacturers or 
merchants are coming together to advertise jointly their prod- 
ucts with a view to increasing the demand, an increase which 
will benefit all concerned. The public services of gas, electric- 
ity, transport, and communication, being monopolies, or at least 
semi-monopolies, in their respective districts, offer a particu- 
larly fine field for publicity work of this joint, or codperative, 
class. Here there is no danger of a rival securing benefit of the 
expenditure on advertising; at worst the money provided in one 
district may help an undertaking in another district, but in these 
days of constant intercommunication between towns and dis- 
tricts, the growth of an undertaking in one area is sure to affect 
favorably the growth of similar enterprise in other areas. 

This codperative work is being done in the gas industry by the 
British Commercial Gas Association, and in the electrical in- 
dustry by the British Electrical Development Association. 

Public undertakings have a duty to the public, and the pub- 
licity work should be directed to educating the public, care being 
taken to avoid extravagant claims and to advertise only those 
services which it is known will be satisfactory. 

There was perhaps in the past a certain amount of justifica- 
tion for the refusal of some undertakings to adopt schemes of 
publicity, at least the excuse was sometimes put forward that 
the law under which the municipalities operated their under- 
takings did not definitely permit expenditure on such objects. 
It is doubtful, however, if any objections to educational adver- 
tising could ever have been sustained; it can never have been 
more improper for a municipality to train salesmen, than to train 
clerks or operating staff, and a great deal of real propaganda 
could at all times have been introduced into the dry-as-dust 
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announcements made to the public concerning conditions of 
supply and rates of charge. 

At the present time, however, it is quite clear, owing to the 
passing of the more recent Electricity Supply Acts, that expen- 
diture on publicity, carried out through a non profit-earning 
association, is perfectly legal. For some five years now, under- 
takings have been able to call upon the Electrical Develop- 
ment Association to assist them in work of this kind, and such 
work by the association has grown progressively year by year. 

To-day the idea of codperative publicity between municipal 
undertakings, those controlled by companies, and the manufac- 
turing and wiring contractor interests stands firmly established, 
and the success so far obtained has justified those who inaugu- 
rated the association. ‘There can be no longer any doubt that 
the work of the association will be of permanent and increasing 
value to the whole electrical industry. 


Pusuic-Utitiry ADVERTISING 


BY LUCIUS 8S. STORRS 


It sEEMs peculiarly fitting that the question of public-utility 
advertising should be discussed here in London, for all of us who 
keep in touch with international affairs in our great industry 
realize that your work, particularly in the poster field, is ex- 
celled by none. Frankly and unashamed, in the United States, 
we have appropriated poster ideas from the London Under- 
ground, and have greatly profited by it. Advertising, especially 
in the electric railway field, is comparatively new in the United 
States. It took almost a death blow to our industry, during the 
late war, to make us realize what publicity could do for us. But 
now we know, and have taken up this agency, never to lay it 
down again. 

Possibly nowhere may be found more concrete proof of the 
good results of advertising and publicity than in our electric 
railway industry. ‘The founders of the electric railway in the 
States, less wise than your transportation men, built around a 
fixed rate of fare. As a result when the war forced up wages 
and other costs and five cents no longer produced sufficient reve- 
nue to meet expenses, our question was to convince the public 
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that a higher fare was needed and no more than just. Here en- 
tered publicity and advertising. Not a dozen electric railway 
companies in the country were advertising consistently, our 
national association paid scant attention to publicity, and so, 
our story was virtually unknown. 

A few leaders of the industry, realizing the seriousness of the 
situation, began urging more advertising and publicity and as a 
means of encouraging the work entered upon a new publicity 
policy in connection with the national association’s activities. 
It was the motto of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, somewhat extended, “Truth in Advertising and Pub- 
licity.”’ Furthermore, the policy was carried out to the letter. 
The whole truth about the situation, favorable and unfavorable 
to the industry (and there was plenty that was unfavorable), 
was laid before the public. Coincidently, companies through- 
out the country were urged to adopt the same policy. Now, 
six years later, more than three hundred companies are using 
advertising and publicity of many kinds. Newspaper adver- 
tisements, posters, booklets, motion pictures, stickers, and 
speakers are being used to tell the story of the electric railways 
to the American public. 

Results pay a high tribute to the power of advertising. When 
our industry began telling its story to the public, one-sixth of 
its total mileage was in bankruptcy and the rest was headed for 
a crash. To-day practically every large property has emerged 
from receivership. ‘The nickel fare, or any fixed fare, appears 
to have been shaken off for all time; the average fare is about 
seven cents compared with five cents six years ago. Nor is the 
monetary result the only one from this publicity. It was quickly 
realized that advertising is wasted unless service goes with it; 
and as a result, service has greatly improved. Furthermore, the 
advertising men have brought most of our executives out of their 
shells. The public now realizes that they do not have horns, 
as demagogues long have insisted, and the public and manage- 
ments alike have learned the wisdom of Charles Lamb’s remark 
to the effect that it is difficult to dislike a person one knows. . 

We have only started our advertising work in the electric rail- 
way field; but it is growing, and we are optimistic over its 
future. In 1923 something like $2,500,000 was spent for ad- 
vertising by our electric railways. The appropriations of sev- 
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eral companies exceeded $100,000, and a number of them are 
approaching a 2 per cent. gross appropriation. That is a fair 
start, but it is not the end, for results have convineed us that 
full and truthful publicity pays. 


PuBLiciry AS A Factor IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIvic PRIDE 


BY RICHARD RIGG 


Every city, town, or borough that wants to obtain civic pub- 
licity should keep an official record of men born or at one time 
resident within its area who have attained distinction; houses 
in which such men lived should also be suitably brought to 
notice, and any places of historical interest should be kept con- 
tinually to the front. Part of the school curriculum in each 
town should be to make children acquainted with local places 
of interest and with the biography of local celebrities by peri- 
odical visits and instruction. One day a year should be set aside 
by each local authority as a public holiday to be known as “Civic 
Day,” the program on that day to include civic demonstration 
and a tour of the local historical spots. 

Each town should issue an illustrated brochure setting forth 
its points of worthy association with the past together with all 
matters of present local interest. 

The effects of civic publicity: It tends to raise the standard 
of representation on local authorities; stimulates local industries; 
benefits local charities; attracts visitors and workers, and 
thereby reduces local taxation; generates civic pride amongst 
all sections of the community. Civic pride makes for efficiency; 
promotes intermunicipal competition; gives birth to bold 
schemes of improvement; indirectly assists very materially in 
developing national and imperial pride. 


GOVERNMENT vs. PrRivaATE OWNERSHIP 


BY BERNARD J. MULVANEY 


GOVERNMENT ownership is the masked advance agent of 
communism. Private ownership is better than municipal or 
any other form of government ownership because it works bet- 
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ter. The statement is as axiomatically true as it is to say that 
a government of law is better than a state of anarchy; it is war- 
ranted by the facts of experience. There are at least fifteen 
“high spot” reasons why private ownership is to be preferred, 
as follows: 

1. Public-utility service as a whole—electric light and power, 
transportation (both steam and electric), communication (tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio), and gas service—is more highly 
developed in the United States than anywhere else on earth, 
largely because it has been so little under the dead hand of muni- 
cipal ownership. There is, in the United States, more utility 
service of better quality than anywhere else; and it is accessible 
to, and usable by, a greater proportion of the population at lower 
average rates than anywhere else; all of it the product of in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise under private ownership and 
management. 

2. Municipal (government) ownership has failed in the 
United States wherever it has been tried long enough to permit 
its inherent seeds of failure to sprout and grow. Wherever it 
has seemed momentarily to be succeeding with its rates no lower 
and frequently higher than private company rates for compara- 
ble service, finances have been pieced out with tax money or 
the enterprise has been arbitrarily aided by methods closely 
akin to governmental tyranny. 

3. Government ownership offers nothing but a change of 
management, at best nothing but that. Governmental regula- 
tion has now (in the United States) all the power there is for fix- 
ing standards of service, for fixing rates, for controlling in the 
public interest practices and acts of utility companies. Govern- 
ment ownership cannot justly do more than that. It cannot 
confer additional benefits upon users of utility service unless it 
sells service below cost and takes the difference out of the public . 
treasury. Government-owned utilities would be run inevitably 
by the same kind of men that now sit in utility regulating bodies. 
Changing their titles (if they are not now using their power to 
the utmost for the public good) would not change them to saints 
or wizards. Therefore, promising untold “benefits” under a 
government ownership is insincere if not brazenly dishonest. 

4. Government ownership cannot escape the exigencies and 
consequences, the vagaries and expediencies and necessities, of 
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practical politics, under our or any democratic form of govern- 
ment. Elections determine who shall run public enterprises 
and how. Campaign criers and plans and proposals and policies 
are focussed on election-day results even at the sacrifice of sound 
business conditions. Under the most rigid civil service laws 
yet developed, or most sincerely enforced, the public payroll is 
still a political asset; economy and efficiency are not yet para- 
mount. 

5. Government ownership lacks the continuity, in planning 
and building for the future, five, ten, fifteen years ahead, which 
successful public-utility operation requires. Administrations, 
local, state, or national, are subject to frequent change. Politi- 
cal considerations may cause an administration to drop sound 
plans for less sound ones. If the administration succeeds itself 
it will be usually at the cost of efforts that interrupt continuity. 
If a new administration comes in, one of its first acts is to scrap 
the plans of its predecessor and so break continuity. 

6. Government ownership does not function in merchandis- 
ing its product or service, as private management does, and 
must, to get the diversity of use and the volume of sales that 
make for efficiency, economy, and lower rates—a fact usually 
overlooked. The U.S. Shipping Board found that ships do not 
make a merchant marine; cargoes are essential and they must 
be got. Gas and electric plants do not make gas and electric 
businesses until their products and service are sold, to a variety 
of customers for a variety of uses. In privately managed utility 
companies, sales engineering is on a par with construction en- 
gineering. It is one of the reasons for the high development of 
the utility service in the United States. | 

7. Government ownership injects political uncertainty into 
plant-extension financing, and extension financing is important. 
Plant and service facilities have to be increased as demand for 
service increases. Bond issues to pay for them (in the United 
States), or other financial measures, have to be approved by 
popular vote and are subject to defeat by political circumstances 
having little or no bearing upon the financial proposals. Defeat 
can and has come from a clever catch phrase invented by the 
“outs” or from public peevishness over some unrelated act of the 
“‘ins’’; and plant extensions, no matter how imperatively needed, 
must wait on another ballot box verdict, or several of them. 
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8. Government ownership tends to build an oligarchy of 
government employees, with the public interest sadly subor- 
dinated to personal interest in the payroll. ‘This is no remote 
danger. Add the public-utility employees in Chicago to those 
whose jobs come, in one way or another, from a political party, 
and you get into a six-figure number, enough with their families 
to dominate elections. Yet this would not enlarge opportuni- 
ties for the capable worker who wants to get on in the world. 
It is notorious that the capable man can get a job far more easily 
from private management than from government management. 
‘* What can you do?” is the only question put by the former; the 
latter asks, ‘‘Who sent you?”’ 

9. Government ownership cannot escape the restrictions 1m- 
posed by law, and rightly so, upon the transaction of public 
business, which are loosely characterized as “red tape,’ and which 
inescapably hamper efficiency and economy in operation. Public 
management cannot make the short cuts that private manage- 
ment can. It cannot “trade” and “‘catch the market” in buy- 
ing materials and supplies. It cannot scrap equipment, still 
usable, to effect a positive but small saving in operating cost, 
lest political foes allege, with sinister implications, “the people’s 
property thrown away.” 

10. Government management tends always to become 
bureaucratic and therefore uneconomical, inefficient, and un- 
progressive. Such simple but fundamental private business 
practices as budget-making and cost-accounting have come 
slowly, when at all, in the Government. This defect is obvious in 
operating details. Compare city hall elevator service with ana- 
logous service under private management. 

11. Government ownership spells stagnation. It does not 
furnish the incentives to individual ambition, initiative, enter- 
prise, and inventiveness that inspire men to make the best of 
their brains and opportunities. The privately managed public 
utilities illustrate the converse of this. Their marvelous de- 
velopment in the United States has been due largely to inven- 
tions and improvements and application of principles worked 
out by the men employed in them. 

12. Government ownership can be judged fairly, not by what 
its theoretical proponents say it will do, but by what it has done. 
It has had unrestricted opportunity to function in fields much 
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less complicated than the public-utility field. Its results were 
editorially summed up in the Chicago Tribune of June 8, 1924, 
as follows: “There is no government office anywhere which may 
be set up as an example to private industry; hardly one that has 
been operated for a number of years which is not broken down, 
using obsolete and inefficient machinery and manned by an 
unduly large number of underpaid employees whose lot com- 
pares unfavorably with the condition of men and women in 
private employ.” 

13. Government ownership proposals (in the United States) 
are in most instances immoral, frequently and usually predicated 
upon one or another dishonest alternative; namely (1), the taking 
of private property for public use without adequate compensa- 
tion to the owners, as when existing public utilities are acquired 
by the municipality; or (2) the setting up of a government- 
owned business and employment of governmental power and 
advantage to promote it, in unfair competition with private busi- 
ness enterprise already established in good faith and so entitled 
to governmental protection. 

14. Government ownership inherently holds, in common with 
all intrenched ‘“‘constituted authority,” a tendency toward 
tyranny and repression. The initiative toward each milestone 
in the progress of the human race has come always not from 
within but from outside of government or other form of con- 
stituted authority. It is all written in the history of the cen- 
turies; in political history, from Magna Charta to child labor 
legislation; in religious history, from Wycliff to reluctant tolera- 
tion of dancing and the drama; in the history of science and 
education, from Galileo to the latest scholastic reformer. 

15. Government ownership of public utilities is hostile to the 
very spirit of the United States and its institutions. It is foreign 
to the normal everyday habits of thought and action among a 
progressive enterprising people. In its origin, our country is a 
product of individual initiative, enterprise, and aspiration; read 
it in the lives of Columbus, the Cabots, Captain John Smith, 
the Virginia Cavaliers, and the Pilgrim Fathers. It is the same 
in all details of its growth and development; read that in the 
lives of the founders and builders of the Republic, from Washing- 
ton and Jefferson down to the present day. 
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WINNING THE PuBLic’s Goop WILL 


BY PHILIP L. THOMSON 


In THE United States one of the most remarkable recent devel- 
opments in the direction of advertising as a useful tool in the con- 
duct of a great business is its recognition by our public-service 
organizations. Outside of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which began its institutional advertising fifteen 
years ago, there was little public-utility advertising done prior 
to 1921, either nationally or locally. Such local publicity as 
appeared in the newspapers was that of the telegraph companies 
on the convenience of their service, the gas companies on the 
ranges they sold, and the electric light companies on the 
household appliances which they marketed. Following the war, 
however, there came a recognition on the part of all of these 
groups that their future development was limited by an en- 
tirely new factor, something which hadn’t been named before— 
their public relations. Ten years ago the average operator in 
the electric light field would say that his business was limited by 
the capacity of his generating plant. Now he will tell you that 
his company’s public relations determine its ability to expand 
because they determine how rapidly and at what price new cap- 
ital can be acquired to provide alike for generating plants and 
distributing systems; and his public relations likewise determine 
whether or not franchises can be secured on terms which will en- 
able the business to expand at a profit. 

In 1924 what is the important word? Public relations. And 
for this topic, in arranging their program, they picked the leaders 
of thought in every field of activity that can possibly be utilized 
to the end of building a greater recognition of the place of the 
electric light and power company in the welfare of the individual, 
the state, and the nation. No less than forty-two addresses 
were delivered during the course of that week’s convention at 
Atlantic City on various aspects of the general topic. ‘There was 
a member of the President’s cabinet, there was a United States 
senator known to be hostile in some particulars to the private 
operation of some of the country’s power projects. There were 
representatives of the State Public Service Commissions, which 
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regulate rates, franchises, and the issue of securities; there was a 
college president or two and several representatives of university 
faculties discussing codperation with institutions of learning; 
there was the president of the National Education Association, a 
recognized authority upon our public school systems talking of 
training the youth to the place of the utility in community wel- 
fare; there were at least two magazine editors and four newspaper 
editors telling how to interpret the industry to the public; there 
were bankers and men of finance to talk upon customer owner- 
ship; there was a minister of the gospel; there were experts on 
public speaking; a woman talked on how to reach women; in 
short, there were representatives from every medium through 
which the electric light and power industry can expect to build a 
sound public relations policy to its business. 

From this specific statement you can see that in America no 
useful medium of advertising that can be legitimately used by 
our public-service organizations is being overlooked. Obvi- 
ously, they use the newspapers regularly with paid advertising 
space; but more than that, they cultivate a cordial relationship 
with the newspaper editors so that when as operators they have 
news of interest to the community it is gladly made available for 
the editors who are interested in disseminating news. They use 
posters on billboards, cars, and walls; they use public speakers in 
the schools and before business and social and church clubs. 
They use moving pictures in both the moving picture theaters 
and in churches, lodges, and in other points outside of the cinema 
field. They are educating women through women speakers be- 
fore women’s clubs. They are educating their own employees to 
the nature of the business and to higher ideals for service to their 
customers and to the pride of ownership in their securities. And 
in all their public contact they are making clear the essential 
point that the interests of the utility and of the community 
which it serves are mutual; that, given a utility which is losing 
money which by reason of its franchise limitations is unable to 
earn a fair return, you are certain to have inferior service, which 
in turn slows up the whole economic and social welfare of the 
community. 

Very often setting down in black and white the standard to 
which an institution is working makes everybody connected 
with the institution feel a personal responsibility in living up to 
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that standard. Exactly this is happening as a result of our 
public-service advertising in America. It is reacting directly to 
improve the character and quality of service, the pride of those who 
operate the service, and those who have become partners in it. 

Outside of the utilities themselves, the contagion, if I may 
call it such, has spread to the manufacturers vitally interested in 
the service of these utilities, many of whom have devoted large 
sums of money in our principal magazines to telling in disinter- 
ested fashion the story of the utilities and to commending on the 
part of the public and voters a fair deal toward these organi- 
zations. It has spread, too, to some of our great financial houses 
who have advocated in many advertisements reasonable fran- 
chises and the desirability of the public investing in the securities 
of public-utility companies. Undoubtedly this advertising has 
contributed in no small measure to the tremendous popularity 
of this class of securities in the states during the past two years. 

But that is not all. Here is a great insurance company that 
takes space in our national magazines to tell with pride of the 
millions of its policyholders’ money which have been invested 
in public-utility securities, and another great insurance com- 
pany whose president writes a letter to the 21,000,000 policy- 
holders to this effect: “Our company has invested hundreds 
of millions of your premiums in the stocks and bonds of the pub- 
lic-service organizations of this country. You are, by virtue of 
these investments, partners in these companies, and as such you 
are interested in their welfare. See to it that no self-seeking po- 
litical agitator is enabled to stir up unfairly a prejudice against 
these utilities in your own community because their welfare is 
the welfare of your community, and you as a partner in the busi- 
ness aren’t going to stand for anybody’s tampering with your 
property.” 

Thus throughout the length and breadth of our land the util- 
ity story is being told. Our American operators know, of course, 
that good service is the first essential of all right public feeling 
toward them, but they have learned that good service in itself 
isn’t enough. Customers have to be reminded that it is good, 
and reminded again and again. There is no short cut to an 
enduring relationship of good will between any house and its cus- 
tomers. It is keeping everlastingly at it that counts. In this 
field of utilities we are not talking so much as we used to about 
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advertising campaigns because you can no more have an adver- 
tising campaign than a breathing campaign. You don’t breathe 
for an hour, and then stop for a couple of hours. It is the day 
in and day out contact that counts, and the public-service com- 
pany that utilizes all of its contacts to the utmost is very apt to 
enjoy the best standing with its constituency. 


ProGrREss oF CustoMER OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY FRANK LEROY BLANCHARD 


THE work that is being done by the public-utility companies, 
through advertising, to promote customer ownership is of in- 
estimable value in the education of all classes of people upon 
the subject of investments. The public is being taught to dis- 
criminate between the visionary, untried, and highly specula- 
tive propositions and those that have been established many 
years and have fairly long records of dividend payments. The 
advertising, if properly written, plays a most important part in 
this work. 

Roy Dickinson, one of the editors of Printers’ Ink, in a recent 
contribution to that magazine said: 


They [the companies] are doing a real work in helping turn the deluded and 
disappointed sucker who is unable to purchase what manufacturers make, be- 
cause he has lost his surplus, intoa thrifty, happy investor who makes his locality 
a better place to live and do business in. One of the ways for keeping people 
out of hopeless stock purchases is the encouragement of customer ownership 
campaigns which educate the public to the value of good investments near 
home, and which build good citizens, instead of bitter and “‘busted”’ people with 
no purchasing power and with no money with which to finance legitimate en- 
terprises. 


Any one who has lived in a community in which socialism 
and some forms of radicalism are prevalent knows that one of 
the best ways to overcome the hostilities of their advocates is 
to induce as many of them as possible to become shareholders in 
the local gas, electric light, and street railway companies. 
However much opposed they may once have been to a public 
utility that has been giving the community adequate service 
at reasonable cost, when they become financially interested 
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in its affairs, their mental ‘attitude toward what they formerly 
considered “an oppressive monopoly” changes unconsciously. 
They realize that the attacks they made upon the company 
were harmful to its interests and if continued, now that they 
are shareholders, may, in the end, impair the value of the se- 
curities they hold. ‘Their open hostility, therefore, soon ceases, 

The methods employed by our company in its customer own- 
ership campaigns can best be understood from a description of 
one of them. For instance, in November, 1923, plans were per- 
fected for an intensive ten-day campaign in Denver, Colorado, 
to sell the preferred stock of the Public Service Company of 
Colorado, an important subsidiary of the Cities Service Com- 
pany. During the week preceding the opening of the campaign 
several meetings of employees, of whom there are 1,500 on the 
company’s payroll, were held, lasting from thirty to forty min- 
utes each, for the purpose of outlining the work to be done and 
for supplying them with necessary information for properly 
presenting to the company’s customers the advantages of the 
preferred stock as an investment. The employees were also 
given copies of advertising booklets and folders for home study 
and distribution among prospects, and a little book containing 
sales instructions and answers to questions that might be asked. 

The advertising used in the campaign was as follows: 

1. A one-page explanatory and educational advertisement 
was run in all the Denver daily newspapers during the first 
three days of the drive, and a half-page selling advertisement 
during the next seven days. 

2. A folder, describing the security offered, the reasons for 
the sale, and the advantages of customer ownership, was mailed 
to every one of the company’s 15,000 customers the day before 
the sale started. 

3. Another folder, presenting direct selling arguments, was 
sent to every customer on the fourth day of the campaign. 

4. A miniature daily newspaper giving news concerning the 
progress of the campaign was published for the benefit of the 
employees on each day of the campaign. 

The interest of the public-utility company in the shares it 
sells to its customers should not cease when the transaction is 
closed. It should keep customers sold on their purchases. If, 
after holding them for a short time, the owners throw the shares 
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on the market, other purchasers for them must be found either 
by the customer or by the company. In such instances the 
company loses the opportunity to sell treasury stock and, to 
that extent, is hindered in raising fresh capital. People are 
sometimes forced to part with their shares by circumstances 
over which they have no control, in which case they should, if 
necessary, be assisted in marketing them. But there are others 
who dispose of their shares who would not do so if they had 
been properly advised beforehand. Unfounded rumors, lack 
of confidence in the safety of their investment, and ignorance of 
important facts regarding the company’s affairs are often re- 
sponsible for their action. 

How to keep your customers so well satisfied with their in- 
vestment that they will want to hold on to their shares as long 
as possible is therefore a problem that deserves serious consider- 
ation. One of the most practical methods that has been suc- 
cessfully employed in accomplishing this result is that of publi- 
city. Do not be content with sending your customers copies of 
annual reports, which, because of their length or the unattrac- 
tive cut-and-dried form in which they are presented, are often 
never read. Let someone who knows how to write entertain- 
ingly and convincingly take the really vital and interesting 
facts and embody them in a one or two-page letter signed by 
the president or chairman of the board, and mail copies to all 
customer owners. Nearly everyone who receives such a mes- 
sage will read it, if for no other reason than because it is 
addressed to him personally, and bears the signature of the 
company’s chief executive. 

In concluding, may I offer a few suggestions that may be of 
assistance to companies undertaking customer ownership cam- 
paigns? If you do not follow the intensive campaign method 
I have described, but prefer the more leisurely way in which 
the effort put forth is constant, you will find it expedient per- 
manently to employ regular salesmen. Pay them sufficient 
commissions to keep them interested in their work and ambi- 
tious to increase their earnings by larger sales. In America, 
2 or 3 per cent. is the usual commission allowed. Notify your 
employees that you will pay a certain amount for each name of 
possible prospects they may furnish the Sales Department. 
Hold meetings of salesmen from time to time at which helpful 
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talks on the plans, policies, and achievements of the company 
are given by the higher executives. Unless your employees, as 
well as the president and other executives, are thoroughly con- 
vinced of the desirability of inviting customers to become part- 
ners in your company through the purchase of shares, your 
efforts will be far less productive than they otherwise would. 
Any task undertaken by an organization that has behind it the 
earnest support of its entire personnel, backed by the conviction 
that its accomplishment will benefit not only the company itself, 
but all who participate in it, is bound to be successful. ‘There 
is an irresistible power in concentrated effort exercised in behalf 
of a just cause that breaks down all barriers and brings victory 
to those who seek it. 


CoMPANY OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION UNDER CONTROL 


BY JACQUES ABADY 


In ENGLAND a series of general acts are in force and it is the 
purpose of this paper to explain how these acts serve to control 
the management of public utilities when in the hands of a com- 
pany. The legislative practice in England with respect to 
water does not arise, to any great extent, in this connection, 
while the position with respect to electricity is, it must be ad- 
mitted by the most ardent admirer of the institutions of this 
country, in an unsatisfactory state. This fact rather calls for 
the comment that the legislation with reference to electricity is 
modern (dating from 1882), but has nevertheless been found to 
be singularly ineffective and detrimental to the progress of 
electricity supply. For these reasons it is proposed to illus- 
trate the position by reference to the legislation relating to the 
gas supply, and to explain how this has been designed to pro- 
tect the public in respect of the right to a supply, the quality of 
the supply, the price of the supply, and the limitation of profit 
in connection with the giving of the supply. 

In this country statutory authority is necessary in order to 
give a gas supply to the public. The reason is because without 
such authority it is not practicable or possible to break up the 
streets and interfere with the general public rights; and of 
course, unless this is done, a supply cannot, in fact, be given. 
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When, therefore, either a local body or a company desires to 
build a gas works and distribute gas, it must obtain an act of 
Parliament or a special order having the equivalent effect. 
Such an act or order incorporates the Gas-works Clauses Acts 
1847 and 1871, and the Parliamentary authorities also insist 
upon the inclusion in the act or order of certain standard or 
model clauses founded upon experience and (in some cases) 
in accordance with the standing orders of Parliament. The 
effect of this incorporation is to provide for the protection of 
the public in the matters above referred to in the following way: 
The right to a supply, the quality of the supply, the price of 
the supply, and limitation of profit. 

It should be remembered that a gas company sells products 
other than gas, namely, coke, tar, ammonia, sulphate, and tar 
derivatives in cases where the tar is worked up. Inquiry may 
arise as to why the dividend is not regulated by the price of 
these commodities. The answer is that none of these commod- 
ities is the subject of the monopoly. They are sold in competi- 
tion in the open market. The gas sold by a company, however, 
is not subject to competition, because competing companies or 
authorities in an area are not permitted. It is therefore by the 
price of the monopoly that the dividend is regulated. It should 
be added that this system has worked very well indeed and is 
now the subject of imitation in other industries, modified so as 
to be suitable to the circumstances of each industry. An ex- 
ample of this adaptation is to be found in the bills relating to 
the supply of electricity in London now before Parliament. 
In order that there can be no evasion of the sliding scale arrange- 
ment, the amounts out of revenue which a company may place 
in any one year to reserve, depreciation, carry forward, etc., 
are limited by the act of each company. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that the legislation above de- 
scribed with respect to gas works in England, comparatively 
old-fashioned as it is, has worked so simply and well that it 
answers the political and economic objections which have been 
raised from time to time, with respect to the so-called monopoly 
of public utilities, and, it should be added, has proved elastic 
enough to be capable of adaptation so as to include the element 
of the workmen’s share under profit-sharing schemes as part of 
the sliding scale system. This is another characteristic of 
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legislation with respect to gas companies in England, who may 
be said to be the pioneers of profit sharing. In fine, it is sub- 
mitted that the simple expedient of the sliding scale brings 
about a true partnership between consumer, producer, and 
workman. 


RAILWAYS 


“SELLING” TRAVEL BY RAIL 


BY W. M. TEASDALE 


T MIGHT be argued that railways, being essential, do not 
need to advertise, for people are bound to make use of them. 
That may have been true in the ’seventies, but it has been 

untrue for a greater number of years than is generally appreci- 
ated. Railroads were built by private enterprise, but payment 
for roads in England is usually enforced upon the population by 
collection through rates and taxes; therefore, it seems to me, 
it is essential it should be quickly realized that railways are 
commercial propositions and need publicity just as much as 
soap. Every year the necessity for advertising railroads be- 
comes more and more acute if the interests of the shareholders 
are to be safeguarded. 

The railway advertising man’s difficulty is to dig out from 
such a vast organization the best selling points. It is necessary 
that he should have complete charge of all advertising, from the 
taking of space for an advertisement for a kitchenmaid for one 
of the hotels to the insertion of a full-page advertisement of the 
railway in the most expensive paper in the land. The amounts 
to be spent should most certainly be subject to negotiation with 
the departments for whom the advertisements are being issued, 
but the form which the advertisements take is a matter which 
rests entirely with the advertising department. 

One of the most extraordinary things about railway adver- 
tising is that the companies very frequently advertise their 
mode of conveyance rather than try to create a desire to travel. 
Let us suppose that traffic is to be cultivated between some 
great town and a pleasure resort. Is it the advertising of the 
train which connects the two which is going to attract traffic, 
or the advertising of the beauties and amenities of the resort? 
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The railway company covers a great territory; its publicity 
is of extraordinary educational value. In country districts 
the pictorial poster is probably one of the most effective means 
of creating interest. Everybody likes pictures and there is 
tremendous educational value in showing the inhabitants parts 
of the country that are different from those in which they live. 
Posters to a railway company are the very cheapest kind of 
publicity, for they have at their disposal the space upon which 
to place them. But poster art is a subject in itself and one 
which needs very special study. In like manner the booklets 
which follow up the posters must be well put together and made 
interesting. Nothing is too good, but extravagance is not 
synonymous with high quality. 

Then, I must also mention the value of advertising in car- 
riages or cars. A passenger getting into a railway train is 
compelled to take note of all that is in front of him. 

Advertising in the press, of course, provides the greatest, 
widest, and most telling means at the disposal of any adver- 
tiser, and it is essential that all railway companies must pay 
great attention to these advertisements. ‘There is a difficulty 
in drawing up a railway press advertisement which does not 
occur to the same extent in ordinary advertising. The rail- 
way company’s advertisement is frequently an announcement 
and coming from a corporation such as a railway it must be 
official; and therefore it is not easy to put the “punch” in it 
that one would like. This difficulty can, however, be overcome, 
provided the framer of the advertisement understands the work- 
ing of the railway—not otherwise. 


ADVANTAGES OF COOPERATION 


BY IVOR FRASER 


THE population of Great Britain has increased by 2,000,000 
from 1913 to 1922. The number of ordinary passengers using the 
railways of the four railway groups has decreased by 2,000,000 
and the total tonnage of goods and mineral traffic has diminished 
by more than 21,000,000 tons—not a very creditable perform- 
ance! Times are getting harder rather than better. The 
competition of the road is slowly but surely biting into the 
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kernel of the railway business. Motoring is cutting into the 
passenger traffic. Road transport by motor truck is cutting 
into the freight business. How best, therefore, can the rail- 
way companies of Great Britain meet this competition? 
£1,094,000,000 has been spent on the construction and equip- 
ment of the four big groups. The problem is a serious one. 

Do public utilities codperate sufficiently to build up general 
good will for the undertakings as a whole? Take, for example, 
excursion traffic. Have the general amenities of this kind of 
traffic improved during the last twenty-five years? Probably 
not, except in respect of dearer fares to the general public. 
Few, if any, attractions are held out to the would-be excursion- 
ist; a cheap ride, maybe, but an uncomfortable one to boot. 
Carriages are filled to suffocation; the public as a rule using 
them are looked upon by the officials as a nuisance to be suf- 
fered, and it is practically impossible to reserve a seat. Ten or 
sixteen passengers are probably herded into a carriage, which 
for general comfort on a long journey should carry not more 
than eight. Little wonder, therefore, that the small car: or 
side-car or the more democratic motor bus is cutting into the 
railway excursion traffic. 

Just take one other example, that of freight traffic. To send 
anything by goods train in this country is synonymous with des- 
patching something to the world’s end. It’s wrong, but the 
general impression of goods traffic is that it is slow and unre- 
liable. Now this is a libel, because since the armistice, the 
railway companies have taken exceptional measures to speed 
up their freight service. In the meantime, the motor-truck 
service is making steady progress in cross-country haulage. 

Railroad transportation in this country wants a unified policy 
as regards the presentation of its facts to the general public. 
Railways must combine to get back the good will of the public. 
Until this is achieved it is useless to spend money on advertis- 
ing. All the royal academicians in the world will not help to 
alter the present situation until the influence of propaganda is 
brought to bear on the public mind. A late Victorian policy 
will not function in 1924; it is a 1925 policy that is required 
to make any advertising campaign succeed. Cases are now 
arising where companies have lavished money on advertising, 
the immediate results of which have been, not to expand the 
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railway services, but to curtail them. Little wonder, there- 
fore, that those who hold the purse strings have their faith 
shaken in the virtues of advertising, and the name of advertising 
suffers accordingly. 

What, then, is the remedy? Cannot the transport com- 
panies get together and take a leaf out of the Paris dressmakers’ 
book? Is there a finer example in the world of what a. deter- 
mined policy can achieve? A half-dozen or so dress designers 
in Paris meet and determine what the women of Europe and 
America are to wear. If these people decide that women must 
wear large hats or small hats, long skirts or short skirts, within 
a few weeks every dressmaker and emporium throughout the 
world is stocking to their behest, and womenfolk clothe them- 
selves accordingly. Once the policy is determined, then only 
can advertising play its part in the construction scheme. 

Another example: take Deauville, the French seaside resort, 
or. Biarritz. Had any one thought of these places until some 
active body got to work and, by means of a clever policy, created 
a vogue for these places? With what results? During August, 
it is impossible to get into Deauville, so popular has the place 
become. Yet who ever heard of this obscure little fishing town 
twenty years ago? 

Henry Ford was clever enough to allow his car to be held 
up in derision over here because of its cheapness. The Ford 
car was the butt of every music-hall artist. The jokes about 
it are legion. To-day a Ford is synonymous with motoring for 
the million. The more Henry Ford advertises, the more he 
can sell, simply because he is able to deliver the goods and be- 
cause the public has faith in a car that is cheap, that is guar- 
anteed to go with the least trouble. 

What are the components for forming a successful advertising 
campaign? On the underground, apart from the revenue pro- 
ducing side—the commercial advertising department—we have 
three distinct departments handling: 

1. Press advertising and information. 

2. Posters and literature. 

3. Outdoor supervision and the arrangement of advertise- 
ments. 

On the press side we have modeled this section on the lines of 
a newspaper office. We run our own clipping service and keep 
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in close touch with the public through the channels of the 
newspapers, and endeavor to give the public live first-hand in- 
formation. The setting of our press advertisements receives 
special treatment. We make little or no use of illustrations 
for the purpose, preferring to use straight ordinary typeset 
announcements, endeavoring, at the same time, to keep the ad- 
vertisement in line with the public that reads that particular 
newspaper. 

Public utilities live on public good will more than anything. 
There is a distinction between seiling a thing and filling a service; 
yet the two must be linked up. Only by the closest codperation 
between those supplying the service and those presenting the 
service can a public-utility advertising campaign win out. 
Failure in this direction means failure to harness the greatest 
weapon in developing business—advertising. 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH BY AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


BY HARRY DWIGHT SMITH 


DVERTISING agency rescarch when wisely and ps«p- 
A erly done invariably provides a more substantial basis 
for plans and copy than can be had through the old- 
fashioned inspiration-and-guess method of going at the job, 
even though the older method did not necessarily lead to failure 
in the days when markets were smaller and less complex and 
advertising competition was not so great. 

The wise modern professional agency seldom ventures to 
spend the other fellow’s money on a superficial gathering of a 
few facts interwoven with several unproved theories and opin- 
ions furnished by the client and accepted by the agency without 
verification. 

Our diagnosis starts within the client’s business by a methodi- 
cal and comprehensive study of all departments, seeking to 
understand policies, methods, and personnel. (We long ago 
learned that man power is even more essential to advertising 
success than money power.) Statistics of the business over a 
period of years are classified and analyzed. Sometimes this 
means a searching of original sources of basic records for our 
compilations, inasmuch as it is not at all unusual to find a 
business, especially one that has not come under the moderniz- 
ing influence of advertising, almost wholly lacking in many of 
the essential comparative statistics covering results and tend- 
encies of its own operation. 

All of this is “‘inside study.” Upon its findings are based the 
character and amount of further study required to complete 
the diagnosis. We have so far seen the business through its 
own eyes only. It remains to look at it from the outside, in 
its market, among the wholesale and retail trade, and among 
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consumers or users. It remains also to study the great fund of 

market, trade, and industrial information made available by 
- the researches of Harvard and New York universities, of the 
Government, of trade and industrial associations, business pub- 
lications, the American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
and other forward-looking groups in America, whose splendid 
research work you are hearing about in this meeting. It is _ 
surprising to find how frequently these general sources of help- 
ful information have not been previously tapped by the client 
himself, a fact which prompts the comment that some concerns 
never truly become students of their own affairs until the ad- 
vertising agency is studious with them. 

The spirit in which the agency approaches its research task 
can perhaps be best illustrated by the case of a manufacturer 
of a food product who had never used broad consumer advertis- 
ing on any brand and sought to do so in accordance with his 
own ideas. The agency that manufacturer wanted to employ 
was one with a firmly established policy to plan and execute its 
clients’ advertising only after adequate study and research. 
The policy was distasteful to the food manufacturer, who had 
prejudged his own case to his own satisfaction and wanted 
nothing more than the old-fashioned design and copy service. 
He offered the appropriation, about £25,000, to the agency pro- 
vided they would rush him into the magazines and eliminate 
market study. This the agency refused to do. However, he 
quickly found another agency ready and willing to spend his 
money without a preliminary, fact-producing research. The 
advertising appeared, the branded product was. sold by the 
salesmen to dealers, but the advertising for some reason didn’t 
resell it to the American housewives. Within eighteen months 
from the beginning of the campaign the advertising stopped 
and the brand disappeared from the market. ‘To-day this 
manufacturer and all others making similar products who 
watched the “‘experiment”’ with interest are convinced that a 
food product of that kind cannot be successfully advertised 
to consumers. A proper research in this case might have dis- 
closed conditions in the business, in the product, or in the 
market unfavorable to consumer advertising; or it might have 
brought out some sound basis of copy appeal to housewives 
that would have made the expenditure pay. I don’t know 
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which, but this I do know, research of the right kind would 
either have prevented an advertising failure or produced an 
advertising success. It is to avoid such unwarranted and un- 
scientific experimentation that the modern American agency, 
with true professional instinct, refuses to take on a client who 
will not accept research in advance of planning as an essential 
of advertising agency service. 

In another case the manufacturer of an automobile storage 
battery, at first objecting to an adequate survey of his market 
on the ground that it would delay his start one full season, 
finally agreed to let his agency take all the time deemed neces- 
sary. Although the ideas of the advertiser as to character of 
copy appeal seemed to be quite the right ones, the survey was 
made with thoroughness, for storage batteries had not been used 
generally in motor cars and had not been advertised to the car- 
owning public. The facts brought out by the survey upset all 
the obvious, preconceived ideas as to copy. It was found that 
the whole market—car builder, car dealer, and car owner—had 
no interest in batteries but only in starting and lighting; that 
they blamed the batteries for all their troubles; that these 
troubles were rooted in no inherent fault of the batteries them- 
selves, but in the ignorance of users as to their proper care. 
So general was the dissatisfaction arising from these troubles 
that the word of the advertiser would never have been ac- 
cepted had his copy made strong claim for the genuinely good 
qualities of his battery. So the appeal was turned from this 
channel into one of simple and direct education in the care and 
use of batteries by car owners, to the end that any battery, 
made by any manufacturer, might be given a chance to do the 
work it was built to do. So interesting and forceful was this 
fact-based copy that the dominant reputation of America’s 
leading manufacturer of automobile batteries was quickly 
founded and has since been easily maintained, with com- 
paratively small advertising appropriations. 

Another interesting case indicative of the value of field studies 
in proving the correctness of copy plans and ideas is that of the 
Timken Roller Bearing and Axles Companies. Prior to the 
appearance of this advertising no one had ever attempted to 
advertise to the general public a product that the general pub- 
lic could buy only as a part of another product not made or sold 
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by the advertiser. It was therefore important to safeguard 
the broad interests of advertising by determining, through 
adequate field study: first, that the general idea was sound; 
and second, if sound, what type of copy could be used to interest 
the motoring public in what were to all motorists at that time 
such obscure and uninteresting parts of a car. 

To the agency it was obvious from the beginning that the 
things must be humanized and the true importance of axles 
and their bearings in motor car construction developed. Within 
the Timken organization all inquiry on the latter point brought 
no encouragement, but disclosed only a deep-rooted conviction 
that while as manufacturers they might like to claim for their 
product extreme importance, advertising copy making such 
claims would serve only to arouse antagonism among automotive 
engineers and others who were their direct and prospective cus- 
tomers. The agency was practically instructed to prepare no copy 
making such claims by either direct assertion or implication. 

The study among motorists, repair shops, car dealers, and 
the engineers and officials of car builders clearly established 
four facts: first, except for the engineer and repair men, there 
was only dense ignorance concerning axles and bearings; second, 
motor car dealers and manufacturers thought the Timken 
Companies would be throwing away their money if they adver- 
tised in popular magazines; third, that invariably the motorists’ 
interest could be quickly aroused and held when the reporters 
started to talk about axles and bearings in terms afterward 
used in advertising copy; fourth (this came from the engineers 
and the repair men), there were three parts of a motor car of 
about equal primary importance, namely, the engine, the trans- 
mission, and the axles and their bearings, but when viewed 
from the standpoint of the safety of passengers the axles and 
their bearings came first. There, then, was the basis of the 
advertising campaign, and the agency had no difficulty in con- 
vincing the client, without argument to embellish the facts, 
that the initial copy appeal should be and could be, as ex- 
pressed in the first advertisement, “Human Safety Comes 
First,”’ and could do so without fear of antagonizing the engi- 
neers and with perfect confidence that the motorists’ interest 
could be enlisted, to the lasting benefit of Timken. For twelve 
years, from the beginning, Timken has been continuously a 
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prominent advertiser in American publications, using the same 
type of human-interest appeal—sufficient evidence that the 
original plan was sound. There are many who believe that only 
adequate research could have established it on so sound a foot- 
ing. 
Other examples of the influence of agency research on plans 
and copy may be summarized briefly. A manufacturer of a 
special form of soap used for washing fine fabrics desired to 
advertise it as also suitable for dishwashing. ‘The nature of 
the message, an appeal to women to preserve the appearance 
of their hands, was determined by the fact established through 
research that in the portion of the market to which the advertis- 
ing was to be addressed, two-thirds of the women washed their 
own dishes. A manufacturer of rubber footwear was shown 
an entirely new market and the right way to reach it, as result 
of a field survey by an advertising agency which established the 
working, buying, and reading habits of the population in a 
populous area not previously counted as part of the advertiser’s 
logical market. A survey among consumers of a product sold 
through what we call drug stores and you call chemists dis- 
closed the startling fact that immediately after buying the 
product the consumer transferred his interest from the main 
feature of the article upon which the advertising had been 
dwelling for years to an entirely different feature not previously 
exploited. New copy embodying this new approach to the 
market proved so effective that it increased the advertiser’s 
business 90 per cent. within the first year it was used. 

* Quite recently an agency made a market research for a client 
seeking market information of a general character. Instead of 
confining the study to the market specified by the client, the 
agency diverged into other fields and developed the fact that 
the manufacturer had been selling his merchandise to what was 
at most only 20 per cent. of his real market. He is now carrying 
out plans for selling and advertising that will exploit his goods 
to the previously neglected 80 per cent. 

Advertising Agency research facilities are often called into 
play by manufacturers who suddenly find themselves in desper- 
ate situations. One of my friends told me of his most recent 
experience along those lines. A manufacturer who confined 
his extensive output to a few large customers has just lost one 
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of them, taking about one-third of his annual production. In 
this crisis the manufacturer has turned to an agency to help 
him find answers to three questions: 

1. How, if at all, can the sale of the product for its present 
uses be increased? 

a What, if any, new uses can be found for the product? 

Shall the factory close down and the business be liqui- 
es 

The research is still in progress, but already it has disclosed 
at least one considerable new use while a second is indicated, 
and a third, upon which the manufacturer was counting with 
great hopes, has been proved hopeless. 

Business men are becoming more and more willing to get the 
facts out of their markets and to operate in accordance with 
them, but there are still far too many with whom a good guess 
is a better sporting proposition than a reasonable estimate or 
accurate data. All the facts and figures that all the business 
research facilities in the world can develop will never eliminate 
the need for the exercise of good judgment through interpreta- 
tion and application; they only provide a correct basis for un- 
biased judgment which will be good if it be logical. 

Guesses are no more dangerous when leading to advertising 
decisions than when leading to decisions affecting any other 
important business operation—perhaps less dangerous. I hon- 
estly believe there has been less money wasted by depending 
on hunches or guesses in advertising than in most other spheres 
of business, for there is something about advertising even when 
done inefficiently, whether the plans be based on all the facts 
or not, that carries on and may eventually make good. That’s 
the trouble with advertising as a profession—the lucky amateur 
has occasionally hit it off. 

Research just for the sake of research has no place in adver- 
tising or anywhere else in business. If business research isn’t 
made an efficient means to a usable end it will be relegated to 
the ash heap along with efficiency engineering and several 
other things that business took on because of the sound of the 
words and gave up because they weren’t sound in their works. 
As a matter of cold fact, the word “research”’ is already taking 
on such a significance in ‘America that some of us are now trying 
to pick another name for it when applied to our advertising 
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agency operations. ‘So I find myself in the peculiar position 
of one who pleads a cause and believes in it but has to confess 
that as for him and his house they no longer do any research 
work. We only make business studies and market and indus- 
trial surveys, although you and others give it any name you 
choose. 


Business RESEARCH IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B. HOTCHKISS 


Business research by our American universities is still in 
its infancy. Considering the magnitude of the task and the 
difficulties to be overcome, greater by far than the difficulties 
in the exact sciences, we have every reason to be gratified by 
the progress that has been made. Not the least gratifying fea- 
ture is the disposition on the part of business men to accept 
the reports and bulletins as valid and practically useful. There 
is, if anything, too marked a tendency to accept the conclusions 
as gospel truth. Occasionally the bureaus are embarrassed 
by having their reports quoted as authority for assertions and 
arguments that are unwarranted by their findings. 

Research in business, as in any other field, consists in building 
up the whole truth by small steps. Elements have to be iso- 
lated for study and analysis. Even when the facts about some 
element are discovered, weighed, and measured, the knowledge 
of them is sometimes dangerous when considered without re- 
lation to other facts of equal or greater importance. Those 
who believe in university research for business may need to 
curb their faith a little and cultivate their patience. After a 
few decades the university will be looked to as the center of 
scientific information on business as it is now on chemistry 
or mechanics. And although advertising may never be an 
exact science, it will certainly be practised more scientifically 
than it is to-day. 

The establishment of bureaus of business research by our 
American universities was an inevitable consequence of their 
undertaking the work of scientifically training young men for 
business. In practically all nations and all ages, institutions of 
higher learning have combined the function of adding some- 
thing to the store of knowledge for future generations. In the 
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professional schools of our American universities the two func- 
tions are almost inseparable. 

In our schools of business the need of research is peculiarly 
vital. Many of the operations of business, particularly in the 
field of marketing, are notoriously unstandardized and un- 
scientific. Until the past decade the wastes and inefficiencies 
of marketing have been partly concealed by the savings in pro- 
duction costs due to quantity production and standardization. 
But now that the margin for savings in manufacturing has 
narrowed (and in many industries has disappeared) attention 
has been focussed more upon marketing operations. Here 
there is a possibility of improved methods, but this possibility 
can scarcely be realized until we know with some exactitude the 
facts about present conditions. 

It is the plain duty of the university to aid in discovering these 
facts, for the sake not only of the students it is training, but also 
of present business men who are still muddling through by rule- 
of-thumb methods. Investigating bureaus of the government 
and of private enterprises have accomplished a great deal, to be 
sure, but the realm of the unknown is still so extensive that there 
is ample room for research work by the universities and colleges. 

Though the university bureaus of business research have 
been operating only a short time, gratifying progress has been 
made. It must be remembered that our university schools of 
business themselves are of recent origin. 

While there is not at present any formal codperation among 
these university bureaus, they do attempt, so far as possible, 
to avoid duplicating the work of one another. If this does not 
prove sufficient, a definite association may be formed to codérdi- 
nate the activities of these bureaus more effectively. 


DEALER COOPERATION 


BY CHARLES COOLIDGE PARLIN 


TuE sale of advertising in Curtis publications usually involves 
much more than a discussion of advertising media. Frequently 
the manufacturer invites consideration of his merchandise 
plans. Among the questions a manufacturer may ask are: 
What is the possible market for my merchandise? Through 
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what sales channels can it be sold to the best advantage? 
Shall I use jobbers or shall I sell direct to the department stores? 
What margin of profit should the jobber and the retailer have? 
How can I get dealers to make window displays of my product? 
How can my own salesmen take advantage of the opportunities 
created by my advertising? How much advertising are other 
manufacturers applying to similar merchandise? 

The answers to these questions were not found in books. So 
in 1911 the Curtis Publishing Company organized the Com- 
mercial Research Division to study these problems in the field. 

The division had a pioneer work. Neither the United States 
Government nor any state has ever taken a merchandising cen- 
sus. How much business was done by department stores, for 
example, nobody knew, and soon it became apparent that the 
only way to find out was to go and ask, store by store, city by 
city. In 1912 and again in 1920 commercial research repre- 
sentatives visited the one hundred largest cities of the United 
States, including every city of more than 54,000 population, 
and also visited many smaller cities from Maine to California, 
from Florida to Washington, and estimated the volume of busi- 
ness done by every department store in each of these cities, 
and also the volume of business done by every wholesaler in 
general dry goods lines. 

They interviewed the managers of department stores. They 
discussed all manner of local and national merchandising prob- 
lems with them. Then they wrote a four-volume report on 
department stores lines which became a work of basic impor- 
tance in the advertising department. 

In the same way, by actual field studies, reports were written 
on foods, automobiles, the electrical industry, agricultural im- 
plements, and many other industries. 

The farm market was analyzed. Not only were the census 
figures of every state studied, but a field survey was made in 
which every home in an area of 144 square miles of Kansas was 
visited. A census was taken of everything from farm imple- 
ments to bathtubs. Even the branded goods on the store- 
keepers’ shelves and the magazines found in the various homes 
were listed. Finally, all the results were brought together in 
a report which has proved to be a valuable picture of the reading 
and buying habits of a typical rural community. 
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The major reports which so far have been written by the 
Division of Commercial Research comprise about fifty type- 
written bound volumes. They are the exclusive property of 
the Curtis Publishing Company and have never been printed. 
Copies of these are in all the branch offices of the advertising 
department for the use of advertisers and advertising agents as 
well as for representatives of the advertising department. 

Several books are prepared each year under the direction of 
the Commercial Research Division. One of these books, lead- 
ing advertisers, presents each year the expenditures of every 
advertiser who spent over $10,000 in any or all of thirty-six 
Jeading national publications. In this book the expenditure 
of each advertiser is analyzed to show the amount spent in 
the Saturday Evening Post, in the Ladies’ Home Journal, in the 
Country Gentleman, and in the various groups of other publica- 
tions. 

Another book entitled “Advertising in Farm Publications” 
shows the expenditures in the Country Gentleman and forty- 
nine other farm publications in each classification of advertisers. 

In addition to the more important studies, many brief inves- 
tigations have been made to obtain special information desired 
by some manufacturer. For example, during the war, a manu- 
facturer of alarm clocks telegraphed for information to prove 
his industry was ‘an essential industry.”” Commercial re- 
search representatives were immediately sent to interview 
workers at the great Hog Island Shipyard, and data was se- 
cured from 230 employees which enabled the manufacturer to 
obtain the steel which was necessary for his business. 

The scope of commercial research work is as broad and varied 
as are the activities of the advertising department itself. There 
is always something new to be attempted and the field seems 
limitless. There will always be new and practical problems to 
study. 


APPLICATION OF ReEsEARCH TO Lire INSURANCE 


BY J. F. JUNKIN 


A RESEARCH bureau could be of great service in studying the 
methods and experience of each insurance company willing to 
become a member and then giving back to each member the 
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combined results of the inquiry. While many of our life com- 
panies do not seem to favor using the advertising columns of 
the press to set forth the merits of insurance, some of them 
publish excellent leaflets and booklets well edited and beauti- 
fully and artistically printed. The research bureau could be 
helpful in ascertaining the most effective kind of literature and 
the best way of distributing it with a view to securing direct 
results and to making the work of the field force easier. Some 
few companies, oblivious of that tender plant, dignity, have 
had the courage, or shall I say, temerity, to venture recklessly 
into the same media for publicity that have been so favored 
by our great departmental merchants and our tea and soap 
magnates, the daily newspapers and periodicals. 

My own company is sometimes credited with doing a fair 
amount of press advertising in this country, and I have on 
occasions even been told that much of it is well done. I believe 
that if we had such a bureau with codperation in the way of 
membership of the leading companies I and some of my ven- 
turesome confréres could place at its disposal much valuable 
data as the result of our experiments. I have keyed all our 
advertisements and kept systematic records concerning each. 

Even without the hope of immediate reciprocity I will to some 
extent be communicative. I do not mind telling you that I 
have proved to my own satisfaction and I believe to the satis- 
faction of my directors, that press advertising pays handsomely 
in direct returns; that is, in new assurances directly traceable 
to particular advertisements. In fact, it pays us so well that 
our advertising does not cost us a penny. 


PRAcTICAL APPLICATION OF RErsEARCH MeEtTHODS 


BY JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, JR. 


Bustness “‘secrets’’ used to be guarded with all conceivable 
eare. The secret of silk was guarded from the time of its dis- 
covery in China in 2640 B. C. so carefully that it did not reach 
nearby Japan until the 3d Century of the Christian Era. To- 
day such secrecy seems foolish. The modern business man has 
learned that it pays best to give up his own original ideas in 
exchange for the original ideas of his competitors. He now 
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pools his experience with others, and from the common pool 
receives more than he gives. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau is one of the 
many expressions of this modern conception of business. It 
has been well said that the most significant point about the re- 
search bureau is not the reports it prepares or the books it pub- 
lishes, but rather the mere fact of its existence. When the 
bureau was organized in 1922, scarcely any life insurance com- 
panies on the American continent had ever done any sales 
research work in their own offices, and the problem of creating 
a central office for a group of companies was, in the opinion of 
most life insurance officials, impossible of accomplishment. 
But the sales executives in the business had been meeting so- 
cially for several years, and it was on this basis that the bureau 
was able to build. 

At the outset only thirteen companies were willing to join 
and become responsible for the financial support of the bureau. 
Within two years, nearly all of the larger companies in the 
United States and Canada have joined, as well as numerous 
smaller companies—a total of seventy-seven. 

The first problem which was studied was the matter of se- 
lection of agents. The question was whether a study of the 
records of a large number of agents would show that those of a 
certain age or with a certain amount of schooling did better, 
on the average, than those with different characteristics or 
different history. Up to the present time no final conclusions 
have been reached, but it can be said with a reasonable degree 
of assurance that, on the average, the more successful agents 
enter the business between the ages of twenty-five and forty, 
that those men of average height and weight do better than 
either the small or very large men, that the married men do 
better than the unmarried, etc. 

The bureau was asked if it could secure the codperation of the 
companies in such a way that records would be available show- 
ing the amount of business done in every state of the United 
States and every province of Canada each month. This 
scheme has been carried to a completely successful result until 
to-day practically every company on the American continent, 
whether actual members of the bureau or not, sends to the 
bureau office as soon after the first of the month as possible 
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its records showing the amount of business in dollars which it 
sold in each state and province during the preceding month. 
The bureau then combines these figures into a grand total and 
shows for each state and province the percentage which the 
total business for that month bears to the corresponding month 
a year ago. All the life insurance sales managers to-day know 
the conditions of business in each territory and can commend, 
condemn, or otherwise stimulate their own sales force in the 
light of those facts rather than base their conclusions on guess © 
work as to territorial conditions, as was previously the case. 

Many individual companies are frequently anxious to secure 
certain statistics, but are not aware of the best means of secur- 
ing them. The bureau’s position enables it to keep in touch 
with all of the best sources for such statistics and to make them 
available for its member companies. 

In line with the general change in attitude toward the so- 
called “‘business secrets,”’ 1t has become common for companies 
to correspond with their competitors on many different prob- 
lems. 

The organization of sales forces on the American continent 
has been built on the basis that a local manager is ordinarily 
put in charge of a group of salesmen and expected to secure 
results from their operation. ‘The bureau was asked if it could 
study the problems of the local manager, determine the main 
outline of his, job and present a synopsis of the methods in 
successful use. A detailed questionnaire was prepared and a 
number of field investigators were sent out to make a careful 
“job analysis”? of a large number of agencies. This method 
proved highly successful, and up to the present time about 
one hundred and fifty agencies have been so analyzed. The 
material obtained is being put into printed form as rapidly as 
possible in the shape of a manager’s manual. 

Such is a partial outline of the work already done by the 
bureau in its scant two years of existence. It has been well 
said that “‘the goal of the bureau is to furnish to the life insur- 
ance business, through a central organism, eyes for viewing the 
life insurance field in the broadest way, a central mind for solv- 
ing life insurance problems, and a voice for expressing the pur- 
poses and ideals for those who serve the world through selling 
life insurance.” 
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Business ResEARCH IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BY A. L. McC CREDIE 


In Great Britain, the term “business research” has been 
used only to a limited extent and that for only three or four 
years. Even yet there are very many business men who ask 
one to define it! “Is it efficiency engineering?”’’ ‘‘Is it sta- 
tistics?” “Is it market analysis?”’ are some of the questions 
which show that British business men are already “warm”’ but 
need more indications. 

It would be a mistake to assume that analysis of populations; 
examination of trends in trade intensity and character; review 
of product from the standpoints of costs, uses, and users; cost 
analysis and psychology in business, etc., are not known and 
practised in Great Britain. But such activities are, unfortu- 
nately, unappreciated as individual factors of success in great 
numbers of cases. And the common vital relation between all 
these activities, their application of systematic, constructive 
analysis from the standpoint of business administration, is not 
generally valued. 

British business is a continuation of methods worked out, 
and proved out, by long eras of high success. Those were the 
eras of production development; and, speaking broadly, British 
business management evolved industrial rather than marketing 
processes. Methods crystallized and business became more of 
an art and less of a scientific pursuit than present conditions 
demand. 

Business research in Britain has a technical personnel avail- 
able. Scattered, largely unorganized, and unknown to each 
other still, there are undoubtedly many men who are trained 
for the work which has to be done more intensively than ever. 
This is the second great need for British business, as adminis- 
trative recognition of the importance of business research is the 
first. 

These are the objects of the Business Research Association. 
It exists as a common rendezvous for business administrators, 
executives, and research workers. The warm approval and 
support the association has had from leading business men give 
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ground for confidence that its future will be very widely useful 
as an aid to British business in all fields, and probably in ad- 
vertising and selling above all. 


Business RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY PAUL T. CHERINGTON 


IN ONE sense almost any scientific research may be designated 
as business research. Some of the most intricate chemical 
investigations of recent years have resulted in commodities 
entering into commerce. Physics as a pure science through 
photometrics, through radiation, through various branches of 
electrical sciences, and in various other of its subdivisions has 
contributed enormously, meeting the needs and desires of hu- 
man beings. Even the researches in the medical sciences are not 
allowed to rest until their product—insulin, diphtheria anti- 
toxin, typhoid serum, or whatever it may be—is available on a 
commercial scale for the use of mankind. 

The underlying fact which gives point to many instances of 
useful research results in the ease with which modern industry 
can now make available to the consuming public, on whatever 
‘scale may be necessary, the results of constructive research in 
any science. Nor does industry wait passively for the fruits 
of research. Most of the larger industrial concerns in the 
United States maintain research staffs at work actively in pur- 
suit of new developments in their special fields. The General 
Electric Company, the Standard Oil Company, the United 
Shoe Machinery Company, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, the duPont interests, and scores of others, 
have research work continuously in progress. Similarly, highly 
competitive enterprises operating on a smaller scale have used 
the results of scientific investigations to build up a body of 
formulated knowledge to be used in making competition more 
intelligent. Moreover, a large number of competing concerns 
have pooled their common interests in their search for scientific 
knowledge and are now conducting investigations of problems 
having common interest through associations or similar trade 
organizations. 

The social changes attendant upon advances in production 
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have received serious attention. The National Industrial Con- 
ference board is a body supported by twenty-two industrial 
associations for study of certain phases of social implications of 
modern industry. The board’s study of wages and the cost 
of living yields current facts in a field hitherto not covered in 
the United States; and its special studies of specific industries 
and of collateral subjects (such as Federal taxation) have all 
been valuable contributions to business knowledge. Similarly 
the National Bureau of Economic Research is engaged in a 
group of investigations into social and economic subjects. 

Quite as important as the social changes implied in these ad- 
vances in applied science are those changes of a more purely 
economic character, having to do with the marketing of prod- 
ucts. Each of these changes increases the quantity or im- 
proves the quality of the supply of goods to be consumed. 
What is happening to the demand side of the equation? Sup- 
pose electric lights are better than before, and glass bottles 
cheaper and car wheels more trustworthy, will demand respond 
to the improvement on discovery of the betterment in actual 
use or must the betterment be brought to the consumer’s at- 
tention? Will the new improvements find their own place in 
the market, or should the economic and social advance repre- 
sented by the improvement be brought to the attention of users 
artificially? The rapid advances of production due to scientific 
betterments cannot be passed on to the public at large without 
wasteful delay unless knowledge of these improvements is 
spread and the market persuaded to supplant the old with the 
new and improved device. Improvement moves rapidly, and 
if it is to be passed on to large numbers of people with reason- 
able celerity, both the production and the distribution of the 
better goods must swiftly follow the improvement. 

The field of market research is a relatively new one, but with 
the changes in industry the old methods of marketing cannot 
longer serve. Revolutionary changes in the conduct of com- 
merce are in progress before our very eyes. In many ways the 
overthrow of the principles and practices of merchandise dis- 
tribution now going on is not less momentous than that series 
of changes in industrial organization and operation running 
through the 19th Century, commonly referred to as the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Just as the shift from household to factory 
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production involved many collateral, social, and economic ad- 
justments, so the change from personal selling on a small scale 
to impersonal selling on a large scale necessarily is accompanied 
by new and difficult problems. It is with an appreciation of 
the revolutionary nature of the present condition in commerce 
that market study in the United States has been undertaken. 

The United States has about one-quarter as great a popula- 
tion as Europe in an area approximately equal. The chief 
contrast is that our races are mixed together in forty-eight 
states, while those of Europe are held separate by language and 
other factors in forty-one countries. 

A relatively short time ago almost any manufacturer could 
sell goods up to the capacity of his plant by appealing to any 
convenient portion of the possible market. But with the 
growth of plants in both size and number, the sharpened com- 
petition with other producers of similar products, substitutive 
competition, and the increased scattering of response due to 
multiplied pressure, it is no longer possible to depend on getting 
adequate results from efforts to reach a market without a factual 
background. 


STATISTICAL SERVICES AVAILABLE TO BritisH BusiInEss MEN 


BY D. H. ROBERTSON 


WHILE statistical information is in no sense a substitute for 
practical experience and natural flair in the successful conduct 
of business, it is at least a valuable aid to the formation of right 
judgments. The business man needs information not only 
about the prospects of the particular commodity or industry 
with which he is directly concerned, but about the general trade 
and financial outlook with which the fortunes of each individual 
trade are intimately bound up. Many of the indices of general 
trade activity are made available in the ordinary press, yet 
experience shows that they are likely to mislead unless they are 
studied intelligently, continuously, and in conjunction with one 
another. The well-known monthly figures of foreign trade, for 
instance, must be interpreted with reference to the normal 
seasonal fluctuations in trade; to the influence of changes in 
prices of commodities in general and of particular commodities 
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such as cotton; and to the inevitable delay in making re- 
turns. 

While the course of trade may be warped and disturbed by 
political and other developments, it is dominated by an under- 
lying rhythmical movement of varying length and intensity, 
which is nevertheless to some extent susceptible of disentangle- 
ment from extraneous influences and even of cautious prediction.. 


STATISTICAL SERVICES AVAILABLE TO AMERICAN Business MEN 


BY RAY VANCE 


Asout the beginning of the 20th Century there appeared a 
definite recognition of the fact that the ups and downs of busi- 
ness are neither accidental nor imposed by mysterious forces 
outside the business world itself. Just what the causes are is 
no more a subject of complete agreement among the economic 
forecasters to-day than the cause of any particular disease is 
a subject of complete agreement among doctors. In fact, be- 
cause the science is so much younger the disagreement is still 
greater, but it is cafe to say that all of the more important 
agencies now attempting to forecast in a commercial way agree 
that, whatever the causes may be, more of them he in the 
activities of the business world itself than in any outside force 
and recur at irregular rather than at regular intervals. 

The original idea of each business research service, was, of 
course, to forecast the general fundamental swings of business 
over a period of years. No two services cover exactly the same 
field, but as the activity has grown older and as the services 
themselves have moved toward friendly codperation and away 
from hostile competition there is some tendency toward stan- 
dardization in the activities. 

In our similarity to engineers we have a long way to go in the 
discovery of fundamental laws which underlie business activi- 
ties and in the perfection of methods by which business move- 
ments are measured. We have gone a long way in the handling 
of figures after they are gathered together, but the codperation 
of governmental agencies in gathering figures has been very 
poor, and as economic engineers we have a very alluring field 
as well as a very useful one in the building of our new science. 
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Four great obstacles stand in the way of this development. 
These are: 

1. Many business men will not voluntarily take the trouble 
to assist in the regular compilation of desirable information. 

2. Governmental policies frequently forbid the compilation 
of information by private initiative. 

3. Government reports in either the United States or Canada 
are usually issued too late to have any forecasting significance. 

4. A series of useful governmental reports is frequently in- 
terrupted by a change of administration or by the failure of 
an appropriation under the same administration. 

The removal of these obstacles is coming about exactly as did 
the change in the attitude of our university faculties. As the 
clienteles of the various services grow, more and more business 
executives are convinced of the necessity for accurate informa- 
tion. Therefore, more of them are willing to codperate. Simi- 
larly, there is not lacking evidence that the growing demand 
for extensive and up-to-date information is having a great effect 
upon governmental action. This effect is apparent both in 
more liberal appropriations and in a great effort to obtain 
speed in the actual rendering of reports. 


RESEARCH IN A CATERING ORGANIZATION 


BY ALFRED SALMON 


ACTUALLY my company is an organization of many busi- 
nesses. Not only are we probably the largest packet tea mer- 
chants in the world, paying more than 15 per cent. of the tea 
duty of the country, but we are on a gigantic scale: bakers, 
with a bakery which has turned out 2,000,000 buns in twenty- 
four hours; confectioners, caterers, butchers, poulterers, fruit- 
erers, coffee and cocoa merchants, and sweetmeat makers. 
To meet the needs of these businesses we are our own engineers, 
electricians, builders, decorators, carpenters, carriage builders, 
and shop fitters, together with other trades; each having to be 
organized according to the needs of its special trade as well as 
in its relation to the supply of foodstuffs to the public. In ad- 
dition, we need to have an intimate knowledge as buyers of all 
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kinds of pottery, glass, hardware, silver goods, cutlery, linen, 
furniture. 

To gain the information necessary to explore successfully all 
these avenues of business we have our special research depart- 
ments, biological research, statistics, and so on. We also avail 
ourselves of the assistance of those interested in industrial 
psychology. Of the three sources, the biological, the statisti- 
cal, and industrial psychological, I fancy the second is the 
biggest and most valuable mine of research that we work in, 
for it is the record of past experiences; mostly our own but I 
hope none the less valuable. It is the constant struggle with 
circumstances as they present themselves which keeps us toned 
up to the pitch necessary to control them. Nearly all business 
houses produce statistics; how many of them know what to do 
with the statistics produced? It is of no use having a fine musi- 
cal instrument unless you possess the requisite skill to bring 
out what it is capable of producing. 

Naturally, our various statistical departments are arranged 
to ensure that we get the information required early enough to 
be of practical utility. Each morning a record of the previous 
day’s sales of each department, with comparisons against pre- 
vious years, are available for the board, so that variations can 
be detected, note made as to whether they are due to seasonable 
cause or otherwise, and, if necessary, prompt steps taken to vary 
the selling policy to attract a maximum public demand. 

We have also formed by experience an idea of what might be 
called a “fair profit’ for each of our departments and for each 
item dealt with. We first set for a department a point of turn- 
over at which we hope to arrive and which will be our economic 
level. When we reach this point we examine carefully not 
only whether our profit is not high enough, but also (and this is 
even more important) whether it is too large. We have to 
deal in markets which fluctuate, and sometimes violently, from 
day to day, yet in our restaurants and cafés the charges must be 
within reason, stabilized. It is urgently necessary to know 
with the least possible delay whether a rise in expenditure on 
any one or any series of items is due to market influences or 
waste; if not from waste, whether a decrease of expenditure in 
one direction justifies a possible increase in another. To this 
end a record over a series of years of percentage of gross profit 
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for commodities coming from each market is presented to a 
department shortly after the end of each week. Should the 
variation be of any degree of importance, prompt inquiry 
should show how it has come about and such measures as may 
be available taken to deal with the matter. 

The visitor to one of our restaurants often marvels at the 
regularity with which the dishes of a meal comprising various 
courses succeed each other, being blissfully unconscious of the 
fact that the exact time the order is sent to the kitchen and the 
precise minute each dish is asked for and delivered, it is duly 
recorded, with a view to establishing the onus for delay, if 
delay has occurred, in the quarter actually at fault. The daily 
orders for restaurants and other branches are based upon 
existing records of previous years at the same date, so that 
tomorrow’s order for French pastries or buns at a given estab- 
lishment will be determined by the record of consumption of 
the past two or three years, modified if necessary by seasonal 
influences. 

The records referred to do not, of course, end with daily or 
weekly results. As is necessary, the weekly result is followed 
by the monthly and the quarterly and the quarters combined 
in the annual returns. In our factories and branches devoted 
to mechanical trades, our records are made to assist research 
for improvements in methods, so that new factories may be 
planned to reduce expenditure of time, labor, and space in deal- 
ing with the handling of merchandise, and as far as possible 
manual transport replaced by electric trolleys, elevators, dele- 
vators, and chutes, according to the need of the task. Experi- 
ence of these labor-saving devices proves conclusively that the 
future of all business is bound up in the development of me- 
chanical processes which will increase the demand for labor 
by widening the scope and reducing the cost of production. 
The transport system is also examined and the work appor- 
tioned to horses, steam lorries, motors, railway, or canal barge, 
as may be judged best for speed, economy, and safety. In our 
engineering department the experimental section is fully engaged 
on mechanical research work of every description. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE CONVENTION 


BY THEODORE GOLD MORGAN 


W: ARE laying this week a new corner stone to world 


business. Men of affairs, prominent in their respective 

callings, have travelled thousands of miles to sit down 
together to discuss world business and the power of advertising. 
The good to be derived from such a conference can never be 
adequately estimated. Weare establishing new bonds of friend- 
ship. We are making history. 

A better appreciation of the needs of the world and a keener 
understanding of business conditions will result from this con- 
vention. The world needs the constructive influence of men 
of business. We have come to you to learn, and we are bring- 
ing to you the best of our experience in this great exchange of 
ideas. We are graciously conscious that we are the guests of 
a great people. We deem it a long-to-be-remembered privilege 
to know you better. We hope the friendships made will last 
down through the years to come. 

The convention is international in scope. It knows neither 
creed, politics, nor flag. Its mission is the exchange of business 
and advertising ideas. But greater than all this is the indirect 
influence of such a conference upon the affairs of the world at 
large. Great as is the stimulus in the exchange of ideas, and 
great as is the incentive to improve our methods, there is an 
even greater satisfaction in understanding one another. So 
we are first making friendships. We are establishing a bond of 
mutual understanding which is the very essence and corner 
stone of greater things. 
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Dry Goops ADVERTISING 


BY' A. H. WILLIAMS 


Ir must be understood that when comparing American and 
British dry goods advertising the outlook of the public in 
each case is totally different. America always had the store 
habit in one form or another. Before the arrival of the big de- 
partmental store as we understand it now they had the small 
village store, which was the meeting place where all social and 
national subjects were discussed. Asa direct result the public of 
the United States turn readily to the bigger brother of the village 
store. In England we were not only a naticn of shopkeepers 
but a nation of very small shopkeepers. It was the common 
practice for one generation to tell another that they should go 
to so-and-so for their hats and blank-and-blank for their shoes, 
and so forth. The idea of going to one great store for every- 
thing is a practice comparatively new in this country; and for 
this reason, the method of advertising here in England has of 
necessity followed on different lines from that in America. 

In America people really want to go to the stores and, there- 
fore, all that is necessary is to indicate what is taking place there, 
as opposed to giving great detail, as we do in England. We will 
imagine that an American store has a special showing of Paris 
gowns. All that seems necessary is for it to advertise, perhaps 
one or at the most a small group of figures showing that particu- 
lar season’s silhouette, the sketches as a rule being particularly 
French in style. Beneath the illustration one finds a general 
talk on the trend of fashion, the most favored materials, and an 
indication of the prices of the gowns in question. In similar 
circumstances here in England we seem to find it necessary to 
show as many illustrations as is possible in the space at our dis- 
posal, the sketches giving every conceivable detail of the gar- 
ments, sometimes going as far as showing the buttonholes and 
stitches if possible. Every gown is described in full detail, and 
the price of each specific gown is given. 

I believe that the day has arrived when we in England should 
go in for a very much lighter and more “‘newsy”’ form of adver- 
tismg. If all store advertising was treated as news, if the finest 
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artists available were utilized to illustrate the goods offered for 
sale, I believe that the reading public would welcome the change. 


MERCHANDISING AND ADVERTISING IN AMERICA 


BY WILLIAM H. RANKIN 


I rirM.y believe that affiliation is the best doctrine for the 
advertiser, and what is best for the advertiser is best, in the long 
run, for the agency. That the advertising agency men of 
Great Britain should affiliate with the advertising agency men 
of America is my belief. Respect each other’s territory and 
do not build up duplicate organizations in London if New York 
is the headquarters of your agency. I know by experience it 
is best to work with existing agencies in London; not only with 
one, but with several; and so build up business that affiliation 
and association will be the rule, instead of American agencies 
competing on British grounds with British agencies. 

How can an advertising man best aid in meeting modern 
marketing methods? First, prepare advertising copy with a 
selling theme that is personal to the product advertised and the 
organization back of that product. Prepare copy based on 
knowledge that benefits and educates the consumer, written 
by a writer who digs for his facts, first in the organization of 
the advertiser and then through all the channels of distribution 
clear through to the ultimate consumer. The copy should be 
written from the consumer’s angle and not merely to please the 
board of directors of the advertiser; for copy is the very founda- 
tion of any real advertising success whether in your country 
or my own. ‘The next step is the layout and finished art. 
There are master designers of advertising to-day who match 
the skill of our very best advertising writers. 

The next step is to present the advertising and the plan of 
merchandising so that the sales manager, the district sales 
managers and their men, are sold and their support secure. 
This may be done in one general conference, but we find it is 
best done by districts. Charts are helpful in visualizing the 
merchandising and advertising plans. The newspapers’ mer- 
chandising departments are doing very unusual work in calling 
on dealers—selling the value of their newspapers to the dealers 
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and placing the newspaper advertisements in the dealers’ win- 
dows—and by giving proper news publicity. But merchandising 
service, trade research investigations, and surveys count for 
naught if the advertising copy is not all that it should be. 
Good copy and the proper dealer and consumer appeal will sell 
more goods than all the merchandising help and publicity to- 
gether. The wise advertiser can have both, and that is where 
a good advertising agency can and does help. Merchandising 
that meets modern marketing needs, I would say, is: 

1. The right product manufactured at a fair profit to the 
manufacturer. 

2. The right name, one that has distinctive consumer appeal, 
and the proper selection of advertising mediums. 

3. The proper blending of sales and advertising work. 

4. District and general merchandising meetings to take into 
consideration local merchandising requirements. 

5. Education of salesmen regarding value to them of adver- 
tising and its relation to the wholesaler and retailer and their 
salesmen and clerks. 

6. Adequate advertising expenditure and direct-to-the-trade 
advertising and sales effort. 

7. Window and counter display and lower shelf display of 
advertised products by the salesmen. 

8. Contact with the consumer by actual selling to the con- 
sumer by salesmen, sales managers, manufacturing department 
head, the advertising director, and the agency contact man and 
advertising writer, with proper report system for the benefit 
of the men who plan the advertising. 

9. Publishers’ codperation, merchandising, and news pub- 
licity. 

10. Most important of all, advertise consistently. Plan your 
advertising on a three-year basis, then stick to your plan. The 
street cars, the billboards have wisely set the example for other 
advertising media by selling advertisers three to five-year non- 
cancelable contracts. ‘Thus dealers come to know that adver- 
tising will be continuous, may be relied upon, and will not be 
canceled. It is on that basis of permanency that advertisers 
merchandise their advertising. 
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Tue ConsuMER Dors Not Pay ror ADVERTISING 


BY ELLA F. THOMPSON 


I po nor believe either business men or the public doubt 
that advertising, properly handled, can sell the goods. I often 
think the public realize it better than our captains of industry, 
but what they cannot understand is where the money comes 
from if the cost is not added to the goods. You have doubtless 
all heard comments in your own circle, and I am going to ask 
you to join with me in urging a constant campaign to reassure 
the public mind. I want you to realize that everyone is the 
public to someone else. 

We have to realize that there is a consistent campaign, un- 
organized but none the less effective, constantly being waged 
against advertising. ‘There is a certain class of commercial 
traveller who, not being supported by a proper sales organiza- 
tion, is forced to live on the crumbs left by more progressive 
firms, and the unfairness of advertising is one of his stock 
arguments. One of the glories of well-advertised merchandise 
is that it lifts the traveller into a business representative who 
has too much to talk about to waste time deriding the policy 
of his competitors. 

It is my contention that advertising as we modern business 
folk understand it is an economic selling force of sound and 
certain merit. Really and truly, it comes to this: nearly every 
business can turn out more goods without very greatly increas- 
ing its overhead costs. The rent and upkeep of a factory are 
practically the same whether it makes one or two thousand 
articles a day. Advertising can create the extra demand and 
whatever it apparently costs is justified by the increased turn- 
over it brings. There is very little difference between any 
class of progressive firms in this respect. ‘Turnover is the goal 
of all. The point is this: can advertising justify its cost and 
leave a margin for eventual price benefits to the public at the 
same time? If so, how? 

Under average conditions, a shop selling other than perish- 
able goods can pay its way and its dividends by turning over its 
stock four to six times a year. But I have made it my business 
to get definite facts from some of the London retailers who by 
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the aid of advertising do four times as much business as they 
would without it. Here are a few stock turnovers which were 
given to me: 

Furniture, eighteen times a year. 

Linen, twenty-five times. 

China, seventeen times. 

Millinery, nineteen times. 

Waterproofs (though probably in this case. the climate may 
have helped), twenty-three times. 

These are not meant to be marvelous records, although I 
may say that London can show what is probably the turnover 
record for the whole world. One bargain department in a 
store which was founded and built up within our own genera- 
tion is turning its stock eighty-two times a year. In other 
words, every four days this department has produced some sort 
of profit on the capital invested. 

After all, a store is just a collection of shops to each of which 
the management advances capital for stock. The manager of 
each department has to stand various expenses—rent, lighting, 
wages, delivery, taxes, etc.—and these are practically stationary 
whatever his turnover. So there we are, back to the same argu- 
ment I have advanced for the manufacturer, the obvious con- 
clusion being that business is very much the same whatever 
you sell. 


Pusuiciry Mretuops or AMERICAN DEPARTMENT STORES 


BY SHELDON R. COONS 


For weeks before the doors were first opened, Gimbels’ ad- 
vertising occupied a dominant position in the newspapers of 
New York City. And that position has never been relinquished 
from the opening date on. It has been the Gimbel policy to 
confine itself almost entirely ‘to the purchase of dominating 
space in important newspapers in New York. Day after day, 
without interruption for almost fourteen years, pages of Gimbel 
advertising have appeared. It has been said we use more news- 
paper space for retail advertising than any other store in the 
country. Your reaction might be that any one could build 
a business if he bought more space than anybody else, but our 
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percentage of advertising cost has at no time been excessive. 
And while dominant space has played a large part in the build- 
ing of our present large volume, proper merchandising of the 
space used has been the factor which really made the dominant 
impression. 

Our idea of the function of advertising for a retail depart- 
mental store is to offer for sale to the public that which they 
want, at the time they want it most, at a price less than they 
might reasonably expect to pay. Mur advertising is not in- 
tended to be a medium of distribution of merchandise which 
we prefer not to have in our stocks. It is not an ally of sections 
which have become overstocked with goods. 

But in addition to this policy of careful merchandising of ad- 
vertising space there are other reasons for the large volume of 
business achieved by American stores—our own and others. 
I believe the most important of these other reasons is the desire 
for knowledge on the part of store executives of the sales achieve- 
ments of other businesses. We are constantly on the alert to 
find out about some other store at home or abroad that has 
succeeded in building up a volume in one of its sections larger 
than that which we have been able to achieve. When we find 
such a case, as we frequently do, we are brought face to face 
with the proof that we are not doing as much as we might do 
(assuming that public taste is similar), and we turn our atten- 
tion to that section of our store and in an aggressive manner 
attempt to bring it up to the point where it might be. 

Following up this idea, and by a daily perusal of advertising 
throughout important cities of the world, we frequently hear of 
sales which have met with marked success in other stores. Some 
of you may be interested to know that many of our successful 
sales ideas have been obtained from the advertising of your va- 
rious institutions here in London. We often duplicate these pro- 
motional events, and if successful in our store, we use these 
promotional events as examples for other sections in our store 
that have not made unusual attempts to secure large results. 
This policy is continued in a departmental way year in and year 
out. 

But the chief value of our policy of selling wanted goods in 
large quantities lies in the fact that when such a promotional 
policy becomes noised about the wholesale world opportunities 
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are presented daily by makers because of their knowledge of the 
facts that our store is ready and willing to accept anything good 
that they might have to offer. These large departmental ef- 
forts also give your organization a new confidence for it furnishes 
them with the courage to attempt a rapid distribution of any- 
thing good that might come along, no matter how large the 
quantity is. 

The policy of the once-a-year sale as now followed in our in- 
stitution was begun about four years ago. How successful it 
‘ has been you may judge when I tell you that in four years we 
have increased our volume in the particular month five times, 
thus proving its integrity as demonstrated by its tremendous 
growth from year to year. And it is interesting to note that 
this once-a-year event does not in any way interfere with our 
daily growth in volume from the month preceding or the month 
following this sale. And as a further illustration of effective 
promotion by advertising during our store-wide event, in the 
year 1923 we determined to have a sale within a sale on one day 
of the month, and on that one day we more than doubled the 
largest day’s business we had ever previously recorded, likewise 
without any effect upon our volume of the days preceding or 
following. 


Errect oF Paris oN FASHIONS 


BY F. E. RICHARDS 


THERE stands Paris, more talked of for fashions, more written 
up, more advertised, more read, more believed in, than any 
other enterprise anywhere i in the world. There she stands su- 
preme, her very name an adjective, and yet smart British women 
continue to buy in London. The Parisian ideal is to look like 
everybody else. We have progressed a little along that road, too, 
but this side of the Channel it does not mean the same thing. 
Dressing is business to smart French women; over here polite 
society still counts. Although Paris carries such an irresistible 
appeal, women most emphatically do not want to look Parisian. 
There is a sameness about French life, but British women-folk 
have that infinite variety. They have so many interests and 
pursuits besides the park, the dance, and the theater, that their 
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individuality cannot be compressed into a pattern of one’s 
associates. 

Then, finally, one must not overlook the effect of price. No 
matter how wealthy the client, price is a matter of great im- 
portance. If the stores of Britain were famed for nothing 
else, their constant consideration for the public purse is destined 
to keep them flourishing. I honestly believe women prefer to 
buy their Paris fashions in Britain largely as an outcome of their 
confidence. Even if the price for an extravagant mode should 
seem excessive, they know the price is not a fancy one. So 
that the policy of a fair all-around mark-up brings its own par- 
ticular reward. These are a few of the reasons why many smart 
women who regularly journey to Paris still buy their clothes in 
London. 

The problem of successful retailing of high-grade fashions as 
it mainly affects the advertising policy is, therefore, that most 
important of all matters, the fostering and maintenance of public 
confidence. The most resultful advertising may be judged a 
failure if at the end of a period it has tended in any way to injure 
the friendly regard of the public. Women seem to think in 
waves. One morning there’s something in the air and every 
woman whispers to herself, “I should like a new hat,” and busi- 
ness brightens up. If the advertising has taken that auspicious 
time to announce hats, we say results are good. Results 
are always good when an advertisement catches the right 
moment. 

Customers, too, like people who appreciate their prejudices. 
One can sell a woman out of her preferences, but her preju- 
dices must be respected. 

Of course, a buyer enjoys the Paris trip. Buyers of every 
commodity gain new fire from a visit to their markets. But 
the fashion buyer gains most of all. Her trip is a tonic. She 
comes back full of inspiration. Her outlook is rosy, she can do 
nothing wrong, business is quite well, thank you, without any 
advertising. And that’s just the time to see that she gets an 
advertisement. Follow up your successes. When a depart- 
ment can do without advertising, then it is worth advertising. 

Paris we all acknowledge as our queen. We are her subjects. 
We accept her ruling in general. But this is a world of work- 
days, and the necessities of the work-a-day world prevent us 
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from regarding life as a court where the queen is always 
present. We diverge and suit her decrees to our own individual 
needs. 

Bowing to Paris, we are in the best position to see solid earth. 
So it is we find in our own homeland many productions greatly 
favored by women whose taste for dress is as sound as anywhere 
in the world. So it is we do the bulk of our business with 
British centers. And why not? There is also the advantage of 
dealing with shrewd commercial people who are as down to 
earth as you are yourselves. 


DISTRIBUTION TO BritisH MARKETS 


BY G. S. HUTCHINSON 


GREAT BRITAIN is primarily an exporting country, and the 
importance of procuring distribution is very evident in overseas 
markets. Fluctuations occur in British export trade owing to 
trade cycles, customs, barriers, and so forth; but whether times 
are good or bad, the supremacy of British manufacturers is 
never questioned. The only way in which the superiority of 
British goods can become known is through distribution abroad. 

Fluctuations in export trade, and for that matter in all other 
trades, too, are affected by prices. This is true of the home 
markets. Improved distribution is the cure for high prices. 
Advertising agents who are intimately concerned with the dis- 
tribution of a wide range of commodities and products are 
fully aware of this fact. I have, therefore, noted with particular 
interest that in a recent and important debate in the House of 
Commons one of the leaders of public opinion in this country 
(an ex-prime minister) is urging the appointment of a royal 
commission for the examination of this question. Very rarely 
will it be found in a factory that trade is falling through price- 
cutting competition where the plant has been running regularly 
to capacity. Nearly always a trade depression is due to the 
overhead loads price, meaning rent, taxes, interest on capital, 
and other fixed costs. Much has been said, especially since the 
war, concerning the obstruction to trade caused by the high 
costs of labor, and much without any justification whatsoever. 
The remedy for high labor cost is low overhead cost. No manu- 
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facturer can reduce the outgoings for overhead. Rent, taxes, 
interest, and so on, must be paid, but every manufacturer can 
reduce their proportion to the output of his product. Lord 
Leverhulme has said that a factory cannot be efficiently run in 
one shift per day. Higher output is of no avail without distribu- 
tion. 

A worthy example of price being reduced through increased 
distribution is that of the British Commercial Gas Association. 
Several years ago the principal gas undertakings joined hands 
to increase the consumption, consequently the distribution, of 
gas by advertising. This advertising was maintained in the 
periodical trade press of the country, and in this press special 
stress was laid on its technical use as a fuel in metallurgical and 
other work; as an illuminant in factories and shops; as a source 
of power in gas engines. In the public press the consumer was 
led to appreciate the value and uses of gas heating, cooking, and 
lighting. In consequence of this policy there has been a con- 
tinual growth in the use of gas; and at the same time a con- 
tinual fall in the percentage of overhead costs. A point of 
considerable interest is that the gas undertakings are required 
by statute to reduce the charge for gas when the profit reaches a 
certain point. Hence the advertising of gas automatically re- 
duces the price. The British Commercial Gas Association was 
formed shortly before the war and the war itself much interfered 
with the direct movement. But relatively to other commodities 
the fall in price can be observed. This is a proof of the aid which 
advertising can render to prices. 

Through a reduction of cost, advertising contributes to dis- 
tribution. But it also contributes directly, by creating demand. 
In fact, advertising could not facilitate distribution indirectly 
by reducing prices except by creating demand. At the outset 
I emphasized what is actually commonplace, that production is 
useless without distribution and that distribution is equally use- 
less without sales. The office of the trade and technical press 
is to foster distribution through advertising. It is only neces- 
sary to consider the process of selling in order to appreciate this. 
A manufacturer produces—or sees his way to produce—a certain, 
volume of goods at a certain price, if he can procure distribu- 
tion (silk, satin, cotton, rags; hardware or soft ware; sugar, 
plums or sewing machines; paint or porcelain); there are people, 
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somewhere, to use or consume these goods. The problem is to 
induce consumption by making the commodities known and 
available at the proper price. If the consumer demand is as- 
sured, there are always people willing to distribute the goods. 
To approach the retail distributors of this country is a very big 
job. For that matter, to approach the retail distributors of 
almost any civilized country is a considerable task. In the 
United Kingdom alone there are 100,000 grocers, 11,000 chem- 
ists, and 90,000 drapers. Heaven alone knows how many there 
are in the world. | 

For example, again I will take the lowest figure—take chem- 
ists. A commercial traveller may be considered to have done 
pretty well if he makes ten successful calls a day. Saturday is 
an off day, and, in any case and as well, the traveller must have 
some holidays. An average, therefore, of ten calls each day for 
220 days in the year is as much as the best traveller can be ex- 
pected to make. In this small trade it would take one traveller 
five years to call on all the chemists. No manufacturer can 
wait five years or five months. It would take forty-five travel- 
lers to call upon all the chemists in one working month of, say 
twenty-four days. Evenif the salary and travelling expenses of 
each traveller together were no more than £10 a week, the cost 
will be £1,800 for making one call on each chemist. If this 
figure be translated into the terms of a larger trade, it becomes 
stupendous. In the same way, it would cost £30,000 to reach 
all the drapers. And it should be remembered that it does not 
cost any more to do it quickly. If a manufacturer waited five 
years for one man to get round to all the chemists, he would still 
pay £1,800 for salary and expenses. 

After these considerations, we come to the point at which 
the periodical trade press and Newspaper Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion are vitally interested. Practically every chemist can be 
reached in one week by a commercial traveller, always 100 per 
cent. efficient, always on the job, always telling the story in the 
best possible words. And, in the same way, the drapers, the 
grocers, the hardware merchants, the tailors, and distributors of 
all kinds can be reached by their own particular traveller, again 
always 100 per cent. efficient, always on the job, always telling 
the story in the best possible words. The trade papers are such 
atraveller. Anadvertisement in the trade press will do the work 
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for much less than 5 per cent. of the cost of travellers. That is 
the service which the trade press renders to distribution. 

But advertising does not in most cases stop there. Unless the 
goods thus advertised are an extraordinary bargain—staple 
wares in steady demand, such as calico or cambric, sugar and 
spice and all things nice—the retail distributors will not rush to 
buy. The distributor first requires an assurance that the public 
will take the goods off his hands. Selecting again the example 
of the chemist, because this is a small and unpopulous trade, 
there is one article at least sold by the chemists in great quanti- 
ties. They like to sell. It gives them “that Kruschen feeling” 
to see the public thronging their counters for it. What chance 
would the proprietors of Kruschen have of distributing millions 
of bottles every week without the public press to sell the salts 
to the public, the trade press to the chemist? 

Advertising is a public service; because, by facilitating dis- 
tribution, it reduces the cost; and becomes, by making standard 
quality essential to success, a protection for the consumer. 


Tue FunctTion oF PUBLICITY 


BY W. H. KING 


In PART, at least, the function of publicity is an appeal to the 
public not to forget to-morrow what it has demanded to-day; 
through its effect on the public it offers perhaps the only guaran- 
tee of consistency which the producer may expect. Of course, 
demand does not always originate with the public. It quite 
frequently originates with an individual or go-ahead firm. A 
demand is artificially created. Publicity, it may be said, is here 
used to serve no great end, only to enrich an ingenious few. 
Well, let us admit without grudging that advertising has the 
drawbacks of its virtues, that it is possible to exploit it for ends 
that are not entirely worthy, that it is possible to make unethical 
use of its great opportunities. Please note I do not say that be- 
cause a person or a:firm deliberately creates a demand for a new 
and perhaps not much-wanted article he is therefore doing an 
unsocial and unethical thing; nothing could be farther from my 
mind. But everyone can easily imagine the circumstances in 
which such advertising might be used for unsocial ends. ‘The 
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greatest and most important advertising flows out of large-scale 
businesses and it is with these that I am mainly concerned. 

And now, besides the important social task which publicity 
in general, as I have indicated, fulfills, there is involved in a 
narrower and more restricted sense the ethics of the individual 
firm. It is here, indeed, that bad morality turns out to be bad 
business. It pays to advertise, but only the right goods. If 
you attempt to deceive the public, in the long run it is not the 
public but you who are the loser. British retail advertisers are 
well aware of this. Most advertisements are scrupulously 
worded and the goods are checked and tested with the greatest 
care before they are offered to the public. British retail mer- 
chants are in many instances over-conscientious, for they guaran- 
tee the quality of their goods and will exchange, refund money, 
or replace articles that do not meet with customers’ approval, 
without quibble. This has been one of the fundamental trad- 
ing principles on the strength of which they have built a 
permanent clientele. They are ever on the alert to present 
truthfully, justly, and accurately the goods they are offering. 

Nevertheless, that is good publicity. It is more than pub- 
licity of the goods that are advertised, and it is in dealing more 
than in discourse that people are dealing straight. Morality is 
a habit, honest dealing is a habit, and the publicity that tells of 
a thing and offers the thing it tells is inculcating a habit of truth- 
fulness into the people more deeply than a score of books can. 
That is high ethics. 


Tue Pupuic’s INTEREST IN ADVERTISING 
BY VERN C. DIVINE 


Ir THIS convention can do no more than to send some retail 
merchants and advertising men and women home resolved 
henceforth to give more consideration to the upbuilding of the 
character of their advertising, it will have proved a mighty good 
investment to everyone here, regardless of how far he had to 
come or how much it cost him in time or money to get here; for 
such an approach to advertising problems on the part of mer- 
chants and advertising individuals will do much in building 
their own success and advancing the interest of their stores. 

Now what does all of this have to do with retailing as a civic 
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force? Simply this: The retailer perhaps touches the lives of 
his community more closely and more often than any other 
business or professional man. I am beginning to wonder even 
if, through him, is not exerted a more powerful and lasting in- 
fluence upon. the minds and morals of the community than that 
even of the preacher or the editor. Why dolIsay this? Because 
again the work of the preacher or editor is such that he is obviously 
always and ever trying to influence people, trying to make them 
agree with him. And, as we agreed a short time ago, people 
instinctively refuse to let themselves be influenced as readily 
when they know they are being influenced as when they do not. 

Time was when the retailer’s responsibility was a narrow and 
restricted one, but with recent years, especially with the develop- 
ment of department stores which have come to exert, perhaps, 
the greatest single direct influence to-day on how goods are 
designed and made, which in turn affects the lives and character 
of people, has come a greater responsibility to the community in 
which the merchant lives and conducts his business. And this 
responsibility broadens and extends the merchant’s influence in 
proportion to the number of items handled by the store and the 
number of people served by it. 

It is within the power of the retailer to engineer all these in- 
fluences for the benefit of his community instead of its detriment, 
and the bigger-minded merchants consciously or unconsciously 
never lose cognizance of that fact. And strange as it may seem 
to some people who have never been quite able to comprehend 
its working is the fact that those merchants who put their obliga- 
tions to their community, to the people whom they serve, ahead 
of everything else, inevitably wind up with the greatest profit 
for themselves, thus achieving the real rewards that come from 
the knowledge of having lived a life of real service supplemented 
besides with the largest returns in worldly goods. 


ScorrisH Reta, ADVERTISING 


BY SYDNEY EARL 


To UNDERSTAND Scottish advertising, as you have probably 
discovered, entails really a lesson in Scottish history, a lesson in 
Scottish geography, a course in Scottish psychology, a few years 
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in the Highlands, and then perhaps a rest cure, but it is quite 
out of the question to do justice to the topic, and I only hope that 
any contribution I have made toward it will be of some interest 
in awakening further attention to the country. 

Judged by many standards, it may be thought that Scottish 
advertising is behind the times, but it must not be thought that 
this is entirely unconscious. It is really remarkable how little 
changed many of the advertisements of to-day are in their 
methods of expression and form from those of many years ago. 
The very phraseology and layout find to-day many features 
exactly repeated. It may be controversial, but it seems very 
much open to question whether the extreme conservatism of the 
present-day Scottish newspapers, for example, in not allowing 
illustrations to appear on the front page, that very important 
position, added to the general conservatism of the merchants in 
doing so much what has always been done before, are not by now 
making the results obtained from their advertising of substan- 
tially less value than might well be. 

There is still too little importance given to the trouble and 
expense of preliminaries and to the replacement of conventionl 
fashion figures by really high-grade art work. ‘The colleges of 
art could do more than they are doing to help matters forward. 
There is far too much dull monotony and obvious makeshift in 
advertising generally. So many advertisements are like balance 
sheets, or drawings by primitive men, intended for grim pro- 
fessors instead of things of pulsating interest to living people, 
people who get excited, who laugh and dance and fly about in 
motors. No business man requiring an automobile would try 
to design its engine for himself, and what is now needed is a 
pioneer who will harness a really great mind to the evolution 
of a new era in advertising by replacing hot air and trivialities by 
real science, and with the spirit of the joy of adventure;a man who, 
like the conductor of an orchestra, will weld into a true unity 
the vibrating human vitality of writer, artist, and printer, with 
an appeal to living people. The rest will then follow. 

It will be noticed that most Scottish advertisers use relatively 
small spaces, full-page advertisements being very rare. Any 
one who studies the papers will notice a large preponderance ot 
typographic advertising, consisting mainly of descriptions and 
prices in long lists. But study the prices and it will be clearly 
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observed that the quality of goods demanded by the Scottish 
people is generally of the highest. Shoddy and flashy dress or 
furniture merely of appearance are not wanted, and as Scottish 
retail houses make few claims, it must be borne in mind that 
their one idea is to express steadily the personality of the house, 
and advertising managers in Scotland are, accordingly, very 
closely related to the policy of their house. | 

The high standard of printing of the newspapers finds full ex- 
pression in the advertisements, and as Scottish people do not buy 
in any way but with thought, for that reason, “stunt” advertising 
has no place in Scotland; on the whole, the advertisements are 
plain, straightforward statements of fact. 


REsuLtTsS FROM NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BY C. F. TOMKINSON 


No DOUBT you are aware of a noted characteristic of the 
people of this country, a characteristic of which we as a nation 
may be scarcely aware, but which, nevertheless, is very real 
and which has a direct and ever-powerful influence on the 
method and presentation of our advertising. I refer, as you 
must have guessed, to that lukewarm welcome that awaits 
novelty at the hands of English people, that insusceptibility 
to innovation that has marked the British race from early times. 
The higher type of English mind is not to be dragooned, be 
your advertising ever so brilliant, into believing a thing to be 
good merely because it is new; rather the reverse. That I 
believe is in contrast with our American friends, for whom the 
fascination of a novelty is well-nigh irresistible. 

Now this absence of enthusiasm, this incredulity of our people, 
goes far to explain that appearance of conservatism possessed 
by much of our department store advertising. ‘The higher the 
grade of house and the more exclusive its appeal, the more cau- 
tious it has to be to avoid taxing the credulity of the cultured 
English mind. Again, experience has taught us that to establish 
our house, our product, our service, whatever may be its charac- 
ter and standing, in the minds of English people, it 1s wise to 
avoid the introduction of that note of familiarity, that heart-to- 
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heart aspect, which I understand to be acceptable to the Ameri- 
can, but which, I have to say, our people instinctively resent, 
not openly perhaps, but—well, if you want to get on with an 
Englishman and win his respect and confidence, don’t ask him all 
his business and tell him all yours in the first five minutes of your 
acquaintanceship. 

I cannot better illustrate how these facts are reflected in our 
advertising than by recommending you to compare an announce- 
ment in, say, the Saturday Evening Post, wherein is found, I 
suppose, much that is best in American advertising with, say, an 
announcement in our English Tatler. Observe how impersonal, 
how even distant we are, how simple and direct the message, how 
in most cases the story is told in a way that takes nothing for 
granted. We have not yet been successful in educating our 
people in advertising matters up to that point where they can 
appreciate the crispness, the allusion and nimble wit that distin- 
guish the advertising of our American friends. 

In every store, whether a high-price, medium-price, or low- 
price house, there are many different types of merchandise 
which require an entirely different sort of appeal in different 
media. Furnishing advertising to-day divides itself under three 
heads: Selling a service, selling Just pieces of furniture, and sell- 
ing a reputation for excellence in the furnishing and equipment 
of a home from attic to basement. The advertising of food- 
stuffs presents quite a different set of problems: Price, quality, 
and delivery. 

Although the price quotations of one house are more or less 
the same as those of another, the advertising man may turn to 
account the unvarying purity of his comestibles, up-to-date 
hygienic methods of storage and carrying. Country customers 
may be approached with the reasoning, perfectly sound, that in 
buying foodstuffs at a reputable London store able to effect 
swift delivery, the very finest commodities obtainable may be 
brought to their table. 

Fashion advertising to be found in the English journals will 
prove interesting. Of the millions of money spent annually in 
advertising by English houses, by far the bulk, of course, is de- 
voted to the selling of women’s wear. The results obtained, 
remarkable in many ways, are ample evidence of that growing 
confidence which women have in advertised goods and testify 
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to the final explosion of the one-time popular fallacy that ad- 
vertised goods are expensive. 

The advertising of women’s wear divides itself naturally, it 
seems to me, into two classes of merchandise, and therefore two 
classes of advertising. You have modes for the millions, for 
whom price coupled with a certain stylishness is the main con- 
sideration; and you have le dernier cri for the woman of fashion 
for whom only the latest efforts of the Paris and London 
couturiers and milliners are good enough. 

Here are two separate and distinct problems for the advertis- 
ing man, requiring totally different treatment in totally different 
media. By one method you may have a queue one-fourth mile 
in length waiting for the door to open—such a sight is by no 
means uncommon. By the other method, you win the lasting 
confidence of those who, like as not, are still asleep at that hour. 
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BusInEss PROMOTION 


BY HOPTON HADLEY 


HE Dream and the Business” is the title of a well-known 
book. The author had the right conception. To have 
placed ‘“‘Dream”’ afier “Business” would have been to 
place the cart before the horse. ‘The discoverer of America, 
Christopher Columbus, was a man of vision. He had no pre- 
liminary market research report to go upon. Think, too, of the 
dreams and visions that have illumined the paths of progress of 
such businesses as Lever Brothers, Armour’s, Swifts, the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers, the Imperial Tobacco Co., the giant press 
organizations of England and America, Kodak, Bovril, Self- 
ridge’s, and John Barker’s—to mention only a few typical ex- 
amples of the pre-visualization and after-realization of business 
leadership and continued growth. 

The measure of the capacity and success of the sales manager 
is largely determined by his power of prevision or to deduce the 
future. Let us mount up more often into our lookout tower, the 
traffic tower of thought. If no other time be available, then it 
is advisable to arrange a leisure time at home or en route to and 
from business for self-communion with one’s ideas and visions. 

A great help on such occasions is to use a notebook, or, better 
still, when convenient, a large writing pad and pen or pencil. 
Write down on the blank sheet the question before the directors’ 
meeting, or executive conference, of your mind. ‘The visible 
question in black and white challenges the evolution of ideas and 
visions. ‘The mental faculties are replenished with new energy 
because of the conscious effort of discovery. In effect, our quest 
makes us explorers and discoverers. The mental powers are 
exalted and the mind takes on an incandescent quality that 
creates and illuminates clearly visioned ideas, policies, and plans. 
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Practice makes this personal creative power more and more 
facile, perfect, and powerful. We become more resourceful. 
Our powers of leadership increase because it is natural for man- 
kind to look up to and follow those who possess the ability to 
make others see acceptably useful dreams, visions, ideas, policies, 
and plans. We attain to that multiplied personal power always 
accorded to leaders, seers, and prophets. 

Continual research is the price of the sales manager’s own in- 
tellectual growth and personal power. It is not because we stop 
growing that we become routinists, but we stop growing men- 
tally because we repeat our thoughts and actions. ‘That is why 
some men stop growing mentally at thirty, forty, fifty, or sixty. 
If we face our daily sales management problems freshly and 
squarely, we march forward. If we accept an old or any solu- 
tion, we slip backward in the perpetual procession of progress. 

Henry Ford is a brilliant and rare example of logically com- 
bined manufacture and sales management. His book entitled, 
“My Life and Work,” is a modern and inspiring gospel of 
achievement based on vision in manufacture founded on sales 
management. 

Let me quote a few examples of the same all-powerful aid of 
“The Dream and the Business.”” The original rubber heels 
never won popular favor here, but the shaped and fixed rubber 
heel and sole have secured a great triumph because they were ad- 
vertised as making one pair of boots or shoes last as long as three 
pairs. To claim the saving of three pairs of heels was only the 
part promise of the full achievement appreciated by the public. 
Kruschen salts advertised in the orthodox way were not a suc- 
cess. Someone had a dream and a vision of “The Kruschen 
Feeling” of abundant energy and spirits, and boldly advertised 
it as the reward for “as much as would cover a sixpence’”’ in the 
regular morning cup of tea—and a happy and brilliantly success- 
ful alliance of a long-felt want with the English morning cup of 
tea habit. ‘‘Body Building” has proved a great two-word selling 
slogan for Bovril. 

The public are slow to see the unrevealed merits of any article, 
but they are quick to see revelations of usefulness to themselves. 
The public attitude is, ““What is there in it for me?” It is our 
duty and privilege as sales managers, to explore, discover, and 
display those features of our goods that will open the eyes of the 
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public to the good things it is missing by not buying what we 
have to sell. If we make the people want more, they will work 
more to get what they want. ‘That is why the young man when 
he marries settles down to hard work in order that he may settle 
up for the continuous procession of new wants of his wife and 
children. 

There never were greater opportunities for sales managership, 
salesmanship, and advertising in the history of this old world. 
The wants of the many are manifold and always increasing. By 
taking thought the sales manager can play his part in creating. 
and supplying those wants and fulfilling his personal mission of 
economic distribution. Let us always remember that we are the 
better architects of our own fortunes if we also play the part of 
architects of the fortunes of others. 


PAYMENT OF SALESMEN 


BY S. W. LEVERS 


THERE are four principal things to which we would attribute 
whatever measure of success we have met with to date, in our 
merchandising on the British market; and they are: salesman- 
ship, service, advertising, cultivation of a personal basis through- 
out our organization extended to cur customers. We place a 
very high value upon good salesmanship and regard it as one of 
the primary factors at all times. We are particular as to the 
class of man we secure for selling and require applicants to 
answer a printed questionnaire, which requires the provision 
of quite some detailed reply. Also before we engage a salesman 
we make a point of having some four or five interviews with him 
if practicable, having two or three different principal members 
of the staff concerned with selling check up one against another 
upon facts ascertained and impressions received concerning the 
man. 

We do not pay commission; all our men are salaried. I do not 
want to go too closely into the merits or demerits of one system 
of payment as compared with another, but will only do so in 
so far as it affects (and in our experience it does vitally affect) 
the question under discussion to-day. Generally speaking, a 
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man on commission is liable to endeavor to sell more from the 
standpoint of immediate personal gain than from the standpoint 
of the mutual interests of the company he represents and the 
customer to whom he sells. We take the long view and would 
rather undersell a customer the first time than by flooding him 
with our goods before he knows how to handle them secure a 
measure of ill will, which does not make him a better distribu- 
tor but merely an anxious seller. It will be apparent that a man 
paid on salary is less liable to flood his customer with merchan- 
dise he cannot readily see sale for. A salaried man, as the direct 
employee of the company, can be more easily controlled and can 
be directed to sell those goods which the company may want to 
sell rather than those goods for which, through accidental rea- 
sons, there happens to be a demand, possibly in excess of the 
company’s capacity to offer, or undesirable otherwise to supply. 
Whilst we found it important then not to let self-interest on the 
part of the salesman dominate in the transaction between our- 
selves and the customer, we had to find a really effective method 
whereby salesmen might be remunerated more in line with ac- 
complishments than a salaried system ordinarily provides; and 
so we devised a rating scale for salesmen which analyzes them 
every three months under five headings: (1) appearance and 
manner, (2) knowledge of the company’s business, (3) industry, 
(4) orders, (5) general value to the company. Salesmen are 
matched up one against another in this and given points which 
signalize their respective capacities. The detail of this is too 
comprehensive to go into at the moment, but suffice it to say 
that by this method we are at any rate able to get near to the 
real value of the salesman independent of his immediate senior’s 
personal favor or prejudice; for, of course, the senior responsible 
for the making of the rating is checked up himself on such rating 
and depends for his progress upon his success in proper assess- 
ment of the salesmen’s values. 

One form of contact between our service bureau in London 
and the customer is that ideas, sketches, and, if necessary, ex- 
amples are sent at customer’s request in connection with any 
forthcoming event or events in which the customer may be 
expecting to participate in the shape of sales of merchandise. 
For example, there may be a costume ball to be given on a cer- 
tain occasion in Blackpool; our customer wishes to provide for 
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the benefit of those participating sketch suggestions for costumes. 
He writes us asking for sketches to be sent and these are drawn 
up specially and sent him gratis. He has one of his customers, 
we will say, who has a daughter wanting to appear in a bluebird 
costume at some fancy-dress affair. Our dealer wants to pro- 
vide a sketch suggestion together with specifications of the ma- 
terials required and hints on making. This he writes for and we 
have sketch and particulars drawn up specially for him and 
sent by return. 

Until a year or two ago we used to give away booklets entirely, 
but now we have progressed in the regard of the public to the 
extent that they are willing to pay sixpence for an illustrated 
booklet of instructions on how to make crépe paper flowers, 
sealing wax art, etc. There are six of our arts and crafts dealt 
with separately, one each in the six of these booklets. We are 
having splendid sales for these. It is rather noteworthy that 
our literature is becoming an article of merchandise, because of 
the value set by the public on the ideas which we have en- 
deavored to provide. 


Factory ADMINISTRATION 


BY H. R. SWARTZ 


AN INDUSTRIAL organization should be viewed by all those who 
are part of it as an intimate relationship. Constructive sugges- 
tions and criticisms are always welcomed by all fair-minded men; 
questions arising between the various departments should be 
thought out, not fought out. There is a tendency toward fric- 
tion between the factory management and the sales organiza- 
tion. Each thinks the other is to a greater or lesser degree a 
necessary nuisance, to be tolerated only; codperation is often 
overlooked. Such an attitude is about as sound as a person de- 
claring a man’s lungs are more valuable to him than his heart. 
The human body is a splendid example of codrdinated organiza- 
tion in which every part has an important rdéle to play. If any 
one part ceases to function properly, ultimately the whole body 
is rendered less efficient or useless. 

The most successful executives of to-day are not drivers but 
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leaders. In a well-chosen organization where friendly feeling 
between heads and all members of departments are fostered the 
employees through various associations become friends, result- 
ing in a humanized industry, which spells success for the in- 
dustry. 

Much can be accomplished in various ways by tactful and 
diplomatic executives. The general feeling of the factory em- 
ployees toward their foremen and the management has a very 
direct connection with the work of the sales department. If the 
employees are discontented, this will be reflected in the work- 
manship of the product which the salesman is selling, and ulti- 
mately will raise the cost or impair the quality of it. The 
management should impress upon the foremen that they repre- 
sent the company in the shop. In the average factory, the fac- 
tory management, principally through the foremen, carries out 
and is responsible for more of the policies of the company than 
any of the other departments. This means that the factory 
management, including the foremen, should have a general 
knowledge of the company’s business, its purposes, its ideals, 
and its policies. 

What I have said about factory management and its personnel 
applies just as much to sales departments; in fact, to every de- 
partment. The sales department can assist very materially in 
production problems, also in building up a large business based 
on standardization, low cost of selling, etc. I feel that the pro- 
duction department has made more effort, more real effort to 
build a scientific structure within the company, than the sales 
department has. The salesmen, it is true, have done a great deal 
toward scientific selling, but many factors have not yet been 
gone into sufficiently. One point alone, cost finding: practically 
nothing is known of selling cost beyond the fact that it was a cer- 
tain percentage of the sales price as a whole. Occasionally effort 
is made to ascertain what the cost of selling per territory is, but 
as for finding what it actually costs beyond that point to make a 
sale, very little information exists. 

Yet in the production department costs of all parts have been 
traced down to a fraction of a cent, and in consequence, execu- 
tives have an excellent control of the economies obtainable 
through proper factory administration. 
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Tue REPRESENTATIVE AS A CREATOR OF BUSINESS 


BY W. B. ROBERTSON 


SpacE salesmen have varying degrees of ability. The lowest in 
the scale, from the point of view of ability, or rather of inability, 
is the man who in applying for a job puts up one and only one 
claim to merit. I have had many such apply to me. He says, 
“TI know the agents.”’ Such a man floats around Fleet Street 
from one job to another, and the surprising thing is that so often 
he seems to find his feet after every somersault. 

The next step up in the scale of ability is the man who dis- 
plays energy and assiduousness in seeking business that he sees 
appearing in media competitive with his own. His spoken 
salesmanship begins, “I saw your advertisement in so-and-so, 
and I should like it for * and he names his paper. This type 
of salesman has his uses, although his uses are restricted. For a 
publication of minor importance following at a greater or less 
distance on the heels of a highly successful periodical with a simi- 
lar appeal, a man of this grade can do reasonably good work. 
His salesmanship of space is exercised on men who have already 
been converted to the use of his class of media. Other people 
have already half sold his proposition for him; he has only to 
sell the other half. His field is limited to those already in- 
terested in his class or grade, so that the percentage of possibles 
in his list is high, and his returns should be satisfactory. 

My third class of space salesmen embraces those who look 
around and survey the great field of advertisers and mark down 
for the exercise of their salesmanship those who spend money on 
space but not in their type of media. They make it their busi- 
ness to convince such advertisers that their appropriations 
should include media such as theirs and theirs in particular. 
Their salesmanship is exercised on business men already con- 
verted to the value of the particular media or particular class of 
media they represent. 

I come to my fourth or highest classification of space salesmen, 
the man who possesses all the good qualities of my first three 
grades, but who is also competent to go to manufacturers and 
traders who have never advertised before and persuade them to 
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launch on the sea of advertising, which is so uncharted, which 
has witnessed so many shipwrecks, and whence so many rich 
galleons have come home. 

In talking to the man who has not advertised before, remember 
that you must sell him first of all advertising as a policy before 
you sell him space in your media. Keep your media in the 
background. Don’t talk about them at all until you have paved 
the way for them. Talk about advertising in general but don’t 
talk too much. It is better to get him to talk, but if he is in- 
clined to ramble and be discursive on the subject of cricket or 
horse racing, or Wembley, or the advertising convention, get 
him back to two subjects, himself and his business. Deserve a 
gold medal as a good listener. From the information he gives 
you regarding his business—his method of distribution, the 
qualities of his product compared with competing products, the 
class of people who buy his goods, the consumers that interest 
him—you may, if you have the initiative and have come near a 
proper understanding of the principles of good advertising, be 
able to suggest something that will win his approval and get him 
into the frame of mind that breaks the ice of resistance to ad- 
vertising. At the very worst, if he is not to be persuaded to talk 
about his business, he can scarcely refuse the request that you 
should have one of his catalogues or some of his printed matter, 
and with that in your pocket, you can go home and see if there is 
sufficient in it to enable you to suggest to him by correspondence, 
or in a later interview, some idea of value to him that will win his 
interest, perhaps his approval, and sooner or later, his business. 

Perhaps the greatest service we can render to advertising and 
to the would-be advertiser is to tell him not to advertise. Ihave 
done this often; I have done it at least fifty times during the last 
year. There are people whose business does not make it possible 
to advertise with a profit. This is particularly true in the case 
of new people wishful to embark on mail-order advertising. 


CORRELATION THROUGH BUDGETARY CONTROL 


BY E. L. FLETCHER 


THE sales department is so important that to operate effi- 
ciently it must have full knowledge of all three operations of the 
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business. For, of course, there are only three real operations in* 
a business: 

1. Making the goods = Production. 

2. Selling the goods = Sales. 

3. Getting paid for them = Finance. 

Now each is important, but No. 1 and No. 3 are more or less 
dependent on No. 2, for if the sales fall away, then the factory 
falls below capacity and there is less money for the finance de- 
partment to look after. It will not be disputed here or chal- 
lenged elsewhere, that the life-blood of a business is the sales. 

To change the metaphor, the production department may be 
described as the roots of the business, the sales department as 
the tree, and the fruit is, of course, that portion of the finance 
which is left over when the cost of production has been deducted 
from the selling price. 

Business—when you boil it down to essentials—is delightfully 
simple. You have only two items to watch: one is income; the 
other, outgo. Mr. Micawber summed it up succinctly for us, 
saying: 

Income £1, expenditure 19/6, =wealth. 
Income £1, expenditure £1.0.6,= bankruptcy. 


Now the “income” of a business is ultimately only another 
word for sales—the two words are synonymous. We are all 
aware, of course, that a sale is not a sale until it is paid for, it 
is only an item on the credit side of the account; but we will take 
for granted that for what is sold cash will be duly received. 

The sales manager’s first job and the one that really matters, 
then, is to see that the “prospective income” of the business is 
maintained. Unless he does that, no clever correlation charts 

will do anything but show us how far we have gone astray. 

~ When we come to the point of formulating a budget, each in- 
dividual will naturally devise the system which seems best suited 
to the needs of his particular business, for budget control can be 
secured by many different methods; in fact, the method must 
differ according to the relative importance of the items, the pre- 
dominating factor being sales in one case, production in another, 
and finance in another. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to use our own system for the pur- 
pose of illustration. This is how we maintain control: 


>. 
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Each week we hold a management committee, under the chair- 
man, the controlling heads of the finance, production, buying, 
and sales departments forming the committee. 

Each member reports on the activities of his department. A 
new sales plan, for instance, naturally affects the production and 
buying departments, and by this meeting, all three act in unison. 
I may say here that a financial budget is unnecessary in our case. 
Our business is largely cash in seven days and therefore finances 
itself. 

The first item on the agenda every week is sales, output, and 
stocks. 

The item may read one week: 


Sales 5,000 units Manufactured Manufactured _— Shortage nil 
6,000 units goods in stock 
1,000 


Another week: 


Sales 7,000 units Manufactured Manufactured Shortage 1,000 
6,000 units goods in stock 
nil. 


Here I would mention that except in periods of abnormal rush, 
the flow of orders received and output are closely correlated, the 
leveling up being rarely more than a week or two behind. Con- 
trol of production is thus secured. 

Each month a profit-and-loss reckoning is made, by this 
method: 

We do not allow ourselves to live in a fool’s paradise, and 
cheerfully assume that a margin of profit is being made, and 
that, even if a slump period comes, we can count on a correspond- 
ing boom to lift up the average before the time comes to make 
up the annual balance. 

Each month we have a more or less exact knowledge of how 
and where we stand and can thus take steps accordingly. 

And that, of course, is the one and only reason for applying 
any system of budgetary control—it is to enable you to take 
action at the moment when action 1s needed. ‘The mere formu- 
lation of a system will not do anything in itself. 

It goes without saying that this correlated budget necessitates 
a series of departmental budgets which will be subdivided; for 
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‘instance, the sale budget will set against its estimate of sales 
the estimated cost of obtaining same, items such as travellers’ 
salaries, advertising, printing and circularizing, distribution 
costs; the production department will budget for labor costs, 
running costs, machinery renewals, etc. So that if and when 
the occasion arises for modifications, the weak spot or the ad- 
justable items in each department’s expenses can be examined. 


Proper USE oF THE SALES MANUAL 


BY JOHN C. KIRKWOOD 


THE very few sales manuals to be found in Great Britain are 
probably mainly of American origin, being used by the British 
branch organizations of American firms, such as the National 
Cash Register Company and the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. Sales manuals will eventually become common in 
Great Britain, because they represent a sound idea, but I cannot 
persuade myself to believe that growth in both their numbers 
and their use will be rapid. 

Obviously there can be no rigid formula for the preparation of 
sales manuals. Each employer or director of salesmen who de- 
cides to produce a sales manual will put in it what he believes 
most useful in relation to (1) the salesmen themselves and (2) 
what is aimed at. 

On this matter of the preparation of sales manuals the ques- 
tion arises, “Who shall be author-editor?’’ Many sales manuals 
rub the wrong way the salesmen for whom they are prepared; 
this in the sections of them devoted to direction or instruc- 
tion on salesmanship. Unless the writer of the text is himself a 
downright good salesman, having a full understanding of the 
salesman’s job, he may fail to be and to give the help which sales- 
men may need. Salesmenneverlike “preachy” men or“ preachy ” 
writings. 

Commonly, it is good policy and practice to get the codpera- 
tion of salesmen themselves in the preparation of the sales man- 
ual. Their experiences—failures, problems, and successes—can 
be drawn on usefully by the author-editor of the sales manual 
who, beyond question, must himself be a salesman in instincts 
and performance. 
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There is another class of sales manual, the manual prepared 
for the use of retailers and their sales staff. In America sales 
manuals for retailers have been prepared by a few manufac- 
turers, among whom may be named the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, which has produced a manual entitled, ‘“‘ Constructive 
Linoleum Salesmanship,” the Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, and the American Ironing Machine Company. 

When one considers the strategic position of the retailer and 
his staff in the scheme of distribution, the wonder is that, in 
Great Britain in particular, manufacturers distributing through 
retailers do so little to make them and their shop assistants their 
greater allies, this by the provision of the sales manual. 

Modern competition demands efficient sales management in 
America and Great Britain and everywhere else. If modern 
competition has found the sales manual a productive and prof- 
itable sales force in America, the land where salesmanship as an 
art and a practice has reached its highest levels of achievement, 
then it can be said with assurance that Britain even more needs 
the sales manual to multiply the selling power of its salesmen, 
for modern competition both within and without the confines of 
the British Isles is making it increasingly hard to sell the prod- 
ucts of British labor. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF SALES MANAGERS 


BY FRANCIS R. JONES 


LET me summarize the strong points of the wise sales manager, 
and then touch on the chief weaknesses of the sales manager who 
is not wise. I put first of all personal integrity. Next in order 
comes knowledge. The good sales manager must know his 
subject inside out. He must have had a thorough practical ex- 
perience of selling. The sales manager who has never been out 
on the road himself cannot understand and sympathize with the 
daily troubles and trials of his men, nor can he give them the 
practical help and encouragement which they need. But 
the sales manager who has himself been a hard-working and 
harassed salesman may be an invaluable guide and friend. 

Further, I would insist that the sales manager should have the 
confidence of his managing director and his board and should be 
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in close contact with the other heads of departments and under- 
stand their problems. 

Lastly, the ideal sales manager should be a man of vision, full 
of ideas, abounding in suggestions for the future as well as for 
the immediate present. 

So much for the strong points in the good sales manager. Let 
me now touch some of the weaknesses which characterize the 
poor sales manager and make his strenuous efforts too often 
vain. The sales manager who, for whatever reason, attempts to 
increase his sales by methods which will not bear the strictest 
scrutiny is a bad sales manager and an enemy to all the world. 

There is another type of man, the egotist, whose failure as a 
sales manager is often a puzzle to himself. He loves to hear him- 
self talk, he overloads his typist with long, unpardonable daily 
letters to salesmen, which on analysis prove to be nothing more 
than preachings and pompous hot air. 

Then there is the crank—the man who attempts to organize 
crazy competitions among his men, or insists often upon showy 
demonstration sales, giving his men the credit of being nothing 
more than schoolboys. He is sometimes guilty of unnecessary 
correspondence. He will probably be a stickler for just that 
detail which is petty and irritating. He will pin his faith to 
some ingenuous method or other, the fruit of his own bright 
fancy, and revenge his disappointment, when sales do not accrue 
as he expected, upon the unfortunate exponents of his methods. 
His chief faults, if we must find names for them, are impatience 
and lack of proportion. 


GuIDING PRINCIPLES IN TRAINING SALESMEN 


BY FRANK W. MOORE 


THERE are many employers who still think that a salesman is 
born and not made. Whilst there are undoubtedly a number of 
men having the natural instincts of a salesman, it should be re- 
membered that, in the first place, there are not enough of these 
to go round, and in the second, their many shortcomings from 
the point of view of, say, discipline and other equally important 
matters, will sometimes more than offset their brilliance as just 
order getters. 
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Assuming, then, that the need for a trained field force is ad- 
mitted, it is, I think, a fatal. mistake to attempt to secure this 
too cheaply. The selection of the right teacher will in itself 
prove to be an expensive item, as he should be about the best 
all-round man in the business with a wide practical experience of 
selling. In the selection of this man, perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing to look for is a qualification which is admittedly rare, 
the power of imparting knowledge. 'To know is not enough; he 
must be able to impart his knowledge. 

The teacher should stick to fundamentals. 

He should not sit on a pinnacle. 

He should be lucid. 

The teacher should be a student of analysis. 

The teacher should cultivate enthusiasm. 

The teacher should remember that telling is not teaching. 
Showing is even better than telling, but in telling there are ways 
of fixing a statement in the mind. 

The teacher should keep in touch with practical selling. Busi- 
ness conditions alter and in different districts very often they 
vary. The teacher will soon lose part of his efficiency if he does 
_ not make opportunity to meet real prospects as often as possible. 
By this means he is entirely up-to-date, and can answer from 
personal experience problems brought to him by his pupils. 


PERSONALITY IN SALES LETTERS 


W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 


In SALEs letters we must get in personality if we are going to 
bring the addressees close up. But in order to make the person- 
ality in a sales letter pleasing we’ve got to remember the per- 
sonality of the person we’re writing to. We must understand 
the psychology of the class of persons to whom we’re writing. 
Find out the factors and the characteristics common to every- 
one in that class, so building up in our mind’s eye a kind of com- 
posite portrait, and then write to that composite man, to that 
composite person, to that composite personality. ‘There are two 
personalities which can be conveyed in sales letters—best to get 
in both when wecan. These are: (1) The personality of the busi- 
ness itself; (2) The personality of the person who signs the letter. 
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Personality is the qualities and characteristics that differen- 
tiate one person from another. Every business that is a live 
business has its own particular and peculiar qualities and char- 
acteristics. The personality of the person who signs the letter 
of course must be in accord with and representative of the per- 
sonality of the business. He may be a fine man in business, but 
he may possess an unpleasing and aggravating personality, such 
a man as the song was written about: “It ain’t exactly wot he 
says, but the nasty w’y ’e says it.” If the writer’s real per- 
sonality won’t help the sales letter, keep it out. Then there are 
some good men of business who don’t have any personality at 
all. Well, you can’t put in what you haven’t got! When we 
haven’t got a personality, or have a nasty one, we ought to make 
up—manufacture—a nice, ingratiating personality. Then try to 
live up to it and who knows but that we shall really become nice 
in a few years’ time, and not have to make believe? But what- 
ever is done, to send out a cold-blooded, anemic, impersonal 
sales letter is to ask for a smack in the eye and is profitable only 
to one’s competitors. 

But a personality need not be sugary in order to get a warm 
welcome. Weakness, flabbiness, trying to please everybody, 
does not help to make a personality that is worth while in a sales 
letter. No business man objects to dealing by word of mouth or 
word of writing with a man who knows his own mind and speaks 
it out straight and fairly. 

What the man on the other side of the table does ask for, does 
wish for, does welcome, is some understanding of and sympathy 
with his point of view. Too many sales letters are unhuman. 
The human, hearty, understanding sales letter makes the reader 
fee] that he is in touch with a human being, a personality. The 
likable, lovable personality 1s always very human. A good 
sales letter makes one feel that one knows the writer; that one 
is in touch with a living man—hetter still, of course, with a live 
woman! 

Our sales letters too often lack individuality, personality, hu- 
manity. They are all much of a muchness, just like a swarm of 
parsons preaching from the same text the same message in the 
same way. Sameness is a curse in business; individuality an 
asset. 

On the other hand, I do not think Americans would hurt 
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themselves much if they occasionally took a leaf out of our 
somewhat old-fashioned book, for sometimes in striving after 
originality they drop into original sin. We can wake ourselves 
up to the too often forgotten fact that personality of some sort— 
pleasing, displeasing, or merely hazy—is unavoidably conveyed 
by every sales letter, good or bad. We can’t get away from that 
fact. But is sufficient made of it? 

A slipshod letter conveys a slipshod personality, which in turn 
does not make one suspect that the writer is connected with a 
particularly smart organization. And a funny—a too funny— 
sales letter may make the silly ones laugh; but buyers are 
not often silly, and we don’t want to make the wise folk 
sneer. 

On the other hand, dear friends, don’t let us be too solemn, 
even on Sundays. Let us remember the wise words of that il- 
lustrious American philosopher, Artemas Ward, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it jolly.”’ A jolly personality can 
be gotten into a sales letter without addressing the addressee 
as “Hullo, old bird,” or continuing with a saucy anecdote, or 
winding up with, “Yours to a cinder.” It’s only the very wise 
who know how to frivol without being frivolous. 

Here comes in that most blessed of all words, the three-letter 
word “WHY?” It’s a whys man who asks himself, ““Why?” In 
a sales letter, as in an advertisement, shouldn’t there be a reason 
for every word used? Should you go straight to the main 
point in the first few words? If so, why so? If not, why not? 

Do you lose the friendly personal touch by beginning your 
letter “Dear Sir” or “Sir” when writing to a stranger? When you 
start out any other way in this country you run the risk of his 
never being anything else than a stranger. Here only too often 
kindly familiarity breeds contempt. 

What shall be the closing—* Yours faithfully,” “ Yours truly,” 
or what? Anyway, ought it ever to be, as it often is, “Waiting 
the favor of your reply’? Here, again, what is poisonous in one 
country may be Pink Pills for Pale People in another. 

Should the boss sign a sales letter, any form letter; or should 
the sales manager? Isn’t it so in this matter as in most others: 
rules are useful only if one knows when to break them? Only 
the man with no personality never smashes through a rule. 
Great men break other men’s rules and make their own. 
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SALESMEN’S REMUNERATION 


BY R. D. KEIM 


THE most important factors that must be given consideratior 
in the formulation and operation of any plan of salesmen’s re- 
muneration we find: 

1. Adequate remuneration for energy and initiative ex- 
pended to provide living and travelling expenses and an oppor- 
tunity to save or accumulate. 

2. Remuneration from the payer’s standpoint that will leave 
an adequate profit for energy expended and capital invested. 

3. Remuneration that will adequately pay, but not overpay, 
for services rendered. 

4. Inall cases a sound basis for remunerating the worker and 
the employer and solidifying their business relationship, as well 
as always meeting the fluctuation of the supply of and demand 
for sales operatives. 

The methods or plan of remuneration employed by forty large 
concerns in the United States reveal the following: 


13 paid a straight salary and expenses. 
6 paid salary and commissions plus expenses. 
6 paid salary and bonus. 
19 paid straight commissions only, but 
13 of these allowed a drawing account against commissions for 
living and travelling expenses. 


From this it will be seen that for all practical purposes it is 
almost essential that a salesman must have a regular income to 
meet his current expenses and do the best work. Although the 
above shows the straight salary plan to be more generally in use 
at the time the figures were tabulated, the tendency in the 
United States now is that the straight salary or straight com- 
mission plan is being abandoned more and more for the salary 
plus commission or bonus plan. This latter plan provides for 
an automatic increase in the sales operative’s income in direct 
proportion to the results produced and this incentive alone is 
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sufficient to justify the success of this basis of compensation if 
properly planned and operated. 


PRINCIPLES AND MerEtTHopS oF PLANNING AND CONTROLLING 
OPERATIONS 


BY C. K. WOODBRIDGE 


SALES policies, like production and financial policies, should 
be decided by the administration as to their general character. 
Policies determine what the plan of action shall be. Then fol- 
lows the operation.of the plan. These two functions are as much 
a part of selling as they are of production and finance. We are 
to concentrate our attention on but one of these three major 
functions, that of Distribution or Sales Administration. 

The functions performed by the early merchant, namely, 
transportation, police protection, insurance (risk against fire), 
storage, market analysis, advertising, selling, credits and col- 
lections, in the natural course of finding a market for his 
goods, indicate the scope of subjects necessary to the proper 
understanding of the job of sales administration. While these 
functions are to-day performed in most business enterprises by 
specialists, it is obviously essential that they be coérdinated 
under one head if sales administration is to operate properly for 
maximum sales results. The title matters little, his authority is 
of great importance. Specialists in business enterprises are knit 
together by authority. Like a football team, the individuals 
of a business enterprise acquire knowledge of specialized tasks 
under direction of a coach. Each team plays the game under 
authority of its captain. 

In sales administration we must, in so far as possible, definitely 
divorce sales planning from sales operation. While the functions 
are similar, planning involves the laying down of the prin- 
ciples by which operating is to function. ‘The sales administra- 
tor’s work involves a knowledge of the product and its market, 
the plan needed to place that product on the market, and the 
physical acts to be performed to sell the product at a profit. We 
need to recognize that there is a time for planning and a time 
for operating. If both functions are performed by one man the 
time for planning is not between the hours when active sales 
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operation can be best performed. The great crime to-day is the 
paltry few hours devoted to selling each day by the man who 
sells in the presence of the man who buys. 

In 1920 the Taylor Society through committee reports breaks 
down these two major functions of selling in somewhat this 
fashion: 

In sales planning we deal with: 

1. Products: the selection and standardization of types and 
sizes, materials, finishes, markings, packing. 

2. Advertising: which involves the study of new products, 
product changes, new uses, new markets, trade reactions, com- 
petitors’ activities, prices, trade customs, seasonal factors, ter- 
ritorial factors. 

3. Selling: the recording of all data on prices, the basis for 
selecting salesmen, compensation, sales training, the selling 
equipment, seasonal factors, territorial factors, trade resistance, 
economic factors or trends. 

4. Sales service: its development and maintenance. 

5. Markets or sales fields: reporting changes, discovering 
new markets. 

6. Competitor’s activities: watching and suggesting meth- 
ods of combating. 

7. Trade organizations: their activities, the probable effect 
on sales policies and determining possibilities of codperation. 

8. Legislation: analyzing its effect on business. 

9. Merchandise stocks: regularly checking to prove the 
strength of selling plans. 

10. Patents and copyrights: and their probable effect on your 
business. 

11. Statistics: the necessary compilations useful for sales 
operating. 

er Complaints: analyzed so that proper corrections may be 
made. 

In sales operating we deal with the carrying out of the plans 
resulting from conclusions drawn. ‘The detail work of planning 
having been completed, the actual work of marketing the prod- 
uct is started, under the supervision and control of the sales 
manager. Business administration has provided the type of 
operating organization. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF SALESMANSHIP 


BY GERALD FRANCE 


I Look to these conventions on both shores of a sometimes un- 
friendly sea, by the removal of the inevitable misunderstanding 
and ignorance due to distance, by the exchange of ideas as well 
as kindnesses, to bring about a great advance not only in warm 
friendship but in the common interest of more business and 
greater confidence and in the establishment of an unbreakable 
eats between the two great English-speaking empires of the 
world. 

How can this be done? Well, I think we must take a leaf 
from the program of our convention and advertise our own vir- 
tues a little more, tell the truth a little more vigorously about 
our own good qualities, and refuse to allow any section of the 
press or any disgruntled politician to sow seeds of misunder- 
standing between us. If we as nations, you in America and we 
in Great Britain, each like great business firms, are satisfied 
with our production department and are proud of our human 
products, we must take more pains with the publicity depart- 
ment, advertise with greater care that on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic splendid men and women, springing from a common stock, 
are waiting to codperate more eagerly in every good cause for 
the development of the world, the cleansing of business, and the 
uplifting of humanity. Then the good will of our combined 
business will be incalculable. May I venture to go further and 
ask for some advertising space in the history books of our 
schools, and in that space I would reproduce by the latest 
process in art advertising a photo of H. M. King George V 
next to the reading matter which recounts the mistakes of 
George III, and an inset showing the face and the smile of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, so that your children may under- 
stand a new and happier form of fox-hunting. 

I have been an advertiser too long to think I know anything 
about advertisements. Some of you will realize that I do not 
even know how to pronounce the word. There are two main 
branches of salesmanship upon which I want to touch. First, 
the selling by word of mouth to the trade through what we call 
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a traveller. (In America, I believe, by the way, you promote 
him to the band and call him a “drummer.”’) Secondly, the 
selling by the printed or illustrated word to the wider public. 

First, then, the salesman. I have the greatest respect for the 
gallants of the road. I describe the calling of the traveller not 
as a trade but as a profession, and not only one but many. A 
traveller must be an advocate, skilled in persuasive argument, 
either for the prosecution of his object or the defence of his firm. 
He must be a preacher; he must possess powers of eloquent ex- 
position, and be fervent in appeal. He must be a physician; he 
should be able to diagnose correctly the health of body and 
mind of the man he approaches and wishes to influence. He 
must be master of the science of psychology, and by a process 
now, I think, called psychoanalysis, discover out of which side 
of the bed his customer has climbed on any given morning and 
what is his state of temper. He must be a great debater, able 
to argue and convince without being offensive. He must be an 
ambassador, able to negotiate, mediate, and act many times as 
peacemaker. He must be a saint, and possess all the virtues. 
He must also have humor, and yet refrain from being too funny; 
he must have just enough humor with sufficient discretion to be 
able to see the joke in the other fellow’s story, even when it is 
not there. He must be honest, but not brutally or ostenta- 
tiously so; he must soften the blow with politeness. He must be 
patient, and yet not weak. No traveller can be respected who 
does not with patience, but with firmness, withstand rudeness 
from others. And above all, no good traveller can ever be con- 
ceited. There is enough in his life to keep him humble, for if 
he cannot find appropriate language in which to estimate his 
own qualities, he will hear them adequately and sometimes forci- 
bly described by others. 

Lastly, a salesman must be strong in charity, hope, and faith, 
and have a courageous confidence in himself, his firm, and the 
goods he sells. All that applies equally to the other branch of 
salesmanship, selling by the written word or the illustrated word. 

It is difficult to say of the other branch of salesmanship, which 
is advertising, whether it is an art or a science. Most arts have 
basic rules. A science presupposes the existence of demonstra- 
ble theories confirmed by experiment. Take boxing, for ex- 
ample. It is, I think, true to say that a blow impelled with 
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sufficient force of sufficient magnitude, applied with the neces- 
sary frequency upon a spot suitably selected and preferably un- 
‘defended, will produce a certain result. You cannot say the 
same of advertising and I defy any advertising agent on the 
platform to contradict me. If you try to introduce the precision 
of the laboratory or the brute force of the pugilist something 
will go wrong and you will probably be counted out. 

Then why do we come here to this convention to talk or, what 
is so much harder, to listen? ‘To codperate in intelligent study 
of our subject; to try to raise our standards to the highest possi- 
ble limits of idealism which can be reached; to prove that high 
ideals and fine ethics are not inconsistent with good business. 

A great convention of this kind may, and I hope will, develop 
salesmanship in all its branches and so help to increase the sum 
total of clean, healthy, competitive business on the only sound 
basis that can prevent business from being degraded into a gam- 
ble or a fraud, the basis that every sound commercial transaction 
benefits him who buys as well as him who sells whether it be an 
elephant or a pup, motor car or a pin. Let us be honest in our 
salesmanship as well as in our products; let us have a continu- 
ance of truth in advertising. I specially stress the word ‘“‘con- 
tinuance.” Do not, please, let us give the impression to the 
public that we agree with the Psalmist that all advertisers are 
liars, but do not let us talk too much about it. It is a dangerous 
thing for politicians or business men to talk too much about their 
honesty. ‘Too much assertion of this virtue seldom convinces. 
It is more apt to alarm and create suspicion. Honesty is a 
tender natural growth which looks a pure white in the sunlight 
but a sickly green in the limelight. JI am not sure that I would 
not prefer the word “sincerity.” 

We must by all means stamp out the rogue in advertising, but 
if we do not the public always will in the end. The successful 
advertiser must believe in his own goods, he must use them him- 
self, there must be no trying them on the dog, and if he can from 
his heart persuade the public that it is in their own interest to 
use them, and it is, then he has succeeded not only as a business 
man but as a public benefactor. He has done a service to the 
world. Unless your article does what you say it does you may 
be as clever as the devil, as cunning as the fox, as funny as Mark 
Twain, but you cannot and you never will build a permanent 
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business. For very fortunately the public is not collectively and 
permanently a fool, however many such there may be individ- 
ually. 

Advertising is a means to anend. Sometimes, of course, it is 
an end of your means. It is only an adjunct to a well-ordered 
business, and unless you are making or distributing something of 
which you are personally proud, something for which there is a 
general need, or a need which you can stimulate, you had better 
avoid advertising as you would the plague. If you advertise 
hot-water bottles as a comfort on the equator you will probably 
fail. 

Business is no longer a thing to be looked down upon. It 
ranks now among the dangerous callings. It is a great adven- 
ture; and advertising in this great adventure is the banner of 
our crusade. Let us keep that banner flying; let us keep it un- 
sullied; let us make up our minds in this convention here and now 
that we will never let it fall into the hands of the enemy. 
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ADVANTAGES OF SLIDES 


BY S. PRESBURY 


CREEN advertising includes both films and slides; whilst 
they might be called kindred methods of advertising, on 
the screen they have distinct and entirely separate util- 

ities. Film advertising is the descendant of slide advertising. 
It is the intention to develop slide advertising on a national 
basis for national advertisers, the same as the hoarding and 
newspaper. We have a difficulty at present to get the press 
agents to see why slide advertising should not become an 
adjunct to, not an opponent of, newspaper and hoarding ad- 
vertising; more especially the latter. 

Objectively, it should be borne in mind that the advertising 
contractor is out to sell his commodity, which is space. The 
customer is out to sell his goods. If these two considerations 
are borne in mind constantly and not separated, I am confident 
that the slide industry will be more appreciated by the agents 
and publicity managers of large firms that advertise, especially 
those who sell domestic commodities. The advantages of the 
slide are that it can be put into the smallest and remotest dis- 
tricts where papers and posters often do not penetrate; it is 
vastly cheaper than any other form of advertising; and it is re- 
ceived by an audience which is receptive. 

Another advantage of slide advertising lies in the fact that 
it could be developed for sending quick messages through to the 
public. In this sense it could be used officially. Secondly, it 
could also be used for many purposes, under the designation of 
what is called a “stunt” by special producers of commodities 
which are in common use and need to be suddenly “pushed.” 

Another opportunity open to slide advertising is for the pur- 
pose of developing export trade in and out of the British domin- 
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ions. For this purpose, it is desirable that this convention 
should be the means of bringing together the various screen ad- 
vertising associations and agents of the world and creating a 
directory of agents and theaters, the latter with their capacity 
and quality, and rates for advertising, on a uniform basis, similar 
to what the press possesses, and by that means internationalize 
screen advertising to the advantage of the contractor and of 
the particular firms that wish to export particular commodities 
for which they have not yet found such a useful and cheap 
channel as slide screen advertising. 

It is hoped that the Screen Advertising Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland will eventually secure lists of agents in all 
the theaters in Europe and east, west, and south of the two hemi- 
spheres and create an international system of correspondence 
and codperating agencies both in the interests of the trade and 
the exporters. Another advantage that the Association offers is 
codperation between film and slide advertising contractors. It 
is hoped that through the Screen Advertising Association all 
these blemishes, which often occur with new industries, will in a 
brief time from now be absolutely eliminated, and that screen 
advertising will take its place relatively equally with the older 
advertising industry. 


STANDARDIZED Motion PicturE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


BY A. V. CAUGER 


It Is easy enough to conceive appropriate advertising subjects 
and get film made for advertising, but the great difficulty has 
been to get a unified or regular service in the regular motion 
picture houses. In selling advertising of any kind the less the 
customer has to do the more likely he is to buy; hence, it has 
been our purpose to establish a service requiring a minimum 
effort by the advertiser to buy and make use of screen advertis- 
ing. We contract with certain theaters for the exclusive priv- 
ilege of running film advertising on their screens. ‘This is some- 
times done by guaranteeing a minimum amount of revenue, but 
always on a basis of so much per unit of film. Our unit is thirty 
feet, and we reserve space for a showing up to ten units, or three 
hundred feet. 
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Our contract with a theater provides that it will not show any 
advertising except that furnished by us. When we decide to 
go into a city and establish our service we contract with all the 
available and desirable theaters in that territory with which we 
are at all able to make contracts, and then we sell our advertising 
on a basis of city-wide circulation and distribution. We en- 
deavor to get representative theaters in each locality, and when 
we sell our advertising we are able to “hook up” successfully 
with billboards, street-car cards, and newspapers, because we 
can furnish a wide circulation and desirable screens. 

We have an advertising copy department conducted very 
much along the same lines as similar departments of advertising 
agencies, with the added feature that our men are not only ex- 
perienced advertising writers but are particularly experienced in 
the technicalities of motion picture advertising. They know 
what will look well in a motion picture and they know what will 
work out advantageously. They must also know merchandis- 
ing and selling, so that when they ascertain what the advertiser 
wishes to accomplish they know how to do it with our medium 
and can work out his ideas, if he wants to furnish them, in such 
a way as to produce the best results. 

Quick service, special films to order, efficiency and regularity 
in showing the films, prompt attention to complaints, adjust- 
ments, frequent checking of theater service on our own part, as 
well as genuine knowledge of merchandising, all go to make for 
the best class of service possible and the ultimate satisfaction of 
the customers. 


Firm ADVERTISING 


BY G. E. TURNER 


WE ARE concerned to-day with the place of the film in com- 
mercial propaganda or advertising. Here again our American 
friends possess a big advantage. To-day trade follows the film, 
and American films have demonstrated American goods before 
every race under the sun. I dare not venture to estimate the 
number of Ford cars I have seen in American films, or the num- 
ber of those mechanical carriages which have been sold by 
gratuitous film advertising, but I do think that our American 
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friends will admit that American trade has benefited to an enor- 
mous extent by the film. 

Let me give you a brief outline of the development of film 
advertising in this country. A tremendous amount of educa- 
tional work has had to be done, and I think we can say that we 
have now reached the stage when film advertising is regarded as 
an essential in any comprehensive scheme of publicity. We 
perhaps consider the business of advertising as a progressive 
one. Within the last twelve months or so, however, the business 
has developed very considerably. ‘This has been brought about 
mainly by the benefit derived by big national advertisers who 
have proved the value of the film in selling goods. 

We in the British Screen Advertising Association believe that 
the educational work I have referred to can best be carried out 
collectively by the industry as a whole, rather than by individual 
firms. We are therefore embarking on a campaign of codpera- 
tive publicity, to place the advantages of the screen before ad- 
vertisers and their agents. We are still a young association, but 
we have every reason to be proud of the work we have done. 
We have established a department to collect all available data 
and information concerning cinemas and theaters in Great 
Britain. Sooner or later we believe that it will be impossible 
to attend a cinema or theater in this country without seeing a 
film produced by a member firm of the British Screen Advertis- 
ing Association. To give you some indication of the progress 
made by the industry during the past few years, when I entered 
the business about four years ago my company, which was one 
of the best at that time, could muster only 350 cinemas. To- 
day the majority of film advertising concerns have made ar- 
rangements for the exhibition of these films in more than two 
thousand halls. 


UskEs OF THE SCREEN BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


BY BENNETT CHAPPLE 


Wira the coming of the cinema, it was natural that motion 
pictures should become a strong factor in advertising campaigns. 
The rapid strides made by the motion picture industry and its 
increasing popularity make it an effective medium by which 
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thousands of persons can be reached. Motion pictures have 
two important functions, education and entertainment. The 
industrial motion pictures must combine both of these. There 
was a time when manufacturers thought they had to introduce 
every industrial film with some sort of love story or allegorical 
sketch. Unquestionably there is a field for skillful adaptation 
of scenes of this kind to industrial pictures, but the average 
industrial picture would much better stick to its original story. 
The fact that humanity is hungry for information is enough. 
The more practical such information can be made, the more 
readily will it be received. 

Films that carry a genuine message of helpfulness can be used 
in an educational way with customers, employees, salesmen, 
educational institutions, and technical societies. Furthermore, 
films that show employees how to protect their health, how to 
avoid accidents, how to enjoy a greater measure of contentment, 
have a universal appeal to workmen and effectively develop the 
morale of the working force. 


Motion Pictures IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY MAURICE J. CAPLAN 


OutTsIDE of the amusement field in the United States it was 
years before the public realized the power of the screen. At the 
start of the World War it seemed that the American public 
could not realize the actual conditions or else did not believe 
the reports in the newspapers. ‘This situation was still the same 
in some parts of the United States at the time America entered 
on the side of the Allies for the preservation of this world and 
its people. About that time the news weekly movies, which ap- 
pear in about 90 per cent. of all American theaters, began to 
show activities in our camps and in camps on the battlefields of 
Europe. Through the use of this powerful medium, the Ameri- 
can public began to realize how serious the war was and because 
of the message brought to them by the movie camera America, 
heart and soul, went into one great cry, “To win this war at 
any cost.” 

Following the signing of peace the industries of America began 
to give more attention and consideration to the use of the screen 
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than ever before. To-day motion pictures are made and used 
for many different purposes: for education, for welfare work, for 
interorganization work and propaganda, and for direct sales 
and advertising. Where the use has been carefully analyzed 
and planned the results are satisfactory and successful. One 
trouble we have had to contend with and concerning which our 
association is lending every effort for the protection of the buyers 
and users of our medium is the “free lance.”’ He is the man with 
a camera only, who does not know the finance, equipment, or 
have the knowledge and experience necessary to deliver 100 
per cent. the proposition he places before the buyer. The result 
is that the buyer gets a finished product which is not a quality 
production or it is one which cannot be merchandised because 
this “free lance”’ did not have the experience or the ability prop- 
erly to build the subject. 

Our association is making good progress in educating the 
American buyer that it is to his advantage and is insurance of 
his investment to know all about the individual or the company 
with whom he is dealing before he places his contract. Our as- 
sociation includes in its membership both the buyer and the 
manufacturers of the screen mediums. We thereby have an 
opportunity to give sincere consideration to all conditions which 
may come up and work out a solution of any problem to our 
mutual satisfaction. 


WOMEN IN ADVERTISING 


WoMEN’s CLUBS 
BY THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 
| CONSIDER it an honor and a pleasure to be asked to take 


part in the welcome to visitors from other lands to the con- 

vention at Wembley. You could hardly have found a 
woman less qualified than myself; my own equipment of life 
is so totally lacking in business instinct. I might be capable 
of earning a little money, but I know, as does every woman, 
more about spending it. 

Organization that will bring in money is valuable to the eco- 
nomic progress of any country; it is vital to our own. People 
throughout the civilized world depend on the manufacture and 
trade to find the necessaries of life. I am not in the least 
ashamed of being one of a nation of shopkeepers. Capacity for 
business is vital at this moment in the history of the country and 
advertising is a necessary part of it. Women members of Parlia- 
ment have little time to enter a shop, but it is necessary for them 
to be au fait with what is going on in the world, to run our own 
houses. Very potent influences aim at changing the tastes and 
ways of whole nations, and new business methods are going to 
give employment to many people. 

It is absolutely essential to study advertising abroad. If you 
could give an idea of how an imperative demand for British 
goods could be created among 100,000,000 people in the United 
States, you would do very good work. Psychology is the begin- 
ning of the art of advertising. Women are good at arguing a 
case they wish to present, so I am not surprised that so many 
women are doing advertising work successfully. 
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Tue Fine Art oF ADVERTISING 


BY VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA 


I sPEAK asatrader. The easiest way to know the world is to 
go to the other great English-speaking countries; and I have 
done this as often as I could. 

Americans put more intelligence into advertising, but they do 
not understand advertising their own country. England does; 
she uses a fine art in doing so, making it essential to see all the 
old places, old cottages, palaces, and cathedrals, with a history 
to each of them. Americans should make those in the old coun- 
try realize that they also have things they should see, and make 
their visitors feel it is essential to go and see the spaces uncon- 
quered by man. 


Tue FEMININE ATTITUDE 


BY VISCOUNTESS ASTOR 


You have taken “Truth” as your motto. Never have I heard 
of so bold a thing for anybody to do. I do not know whether it 
is eamouflage or whether you are trying to fool the public or 
yourselves. You take “Truth” for your motto, but those who 
have addressed you have not kept to the truth. You have been 
feasted and flattered and never once told the truth. You have 
been told that the progress of the world depends upon your ad- 
vertisement. I do not think so. I think you are a world dan- 
ger. Why? Your business is to try to make people think what 
you want them tothink. Thatis massed hypnotism. You area 
danger to civilization. You have given yourselves away. One 
of you spoke of history and literature binding countries. I 
would remind you that the men who have made countries have 
never been advertisers. The greatest characters throughout 
the world have never been “boosters.”’ ‘Think of that. The 
man or woman who “‘boosts”’ fools nobody; yet you can “‘boost”’ 
something you have got to sell and “‘boost”’ everybody. 

The world is suffering from over-advertisement and not under- 
advertisement. I think you are a positive nuisance. 
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We women know the material and moral danger of adver- 
tisement. Why do women buy recklessly? Because men ad- 
vertise recklessly. And then you blame'us. There have been 
‘more homes wrecked from advertisements of summer sales, 
clearances, “‘something reduced,” than from any one thing in 
the world. 

Nobody is going to make me think that England will succeed — 
in advertising; her greatness will never be that way. She is 
great in not knowing how to advertise. There are a lot of ways 
in which she does not need help. While you in America are ad- 
vertising, she is delivering the goods. Certainly you have come 
over and will show us a great many things which we ought to 
learn, but I think it is much more important that Englishmen 
and Englishwomen should go to America. Any English man or 
;woman who goes to America is bound to come back with a love 
for her in their heart, because no nation is more hospitable, 
unless it is England. They are curious, are the English, but 
curiously hospitable if you get to know them. They take a bit 
of knowing, but a lot of shaking off if you once get to know them. 
I love England for her courage just as I do America. We are 
courageous people and we have got to have courage and to break 
down barriers and get together, not to dominate the world, but 
to save the world. I believe we will do it, but it will take time. 
Why will we do it? Because England and America love good. 
We have got to put down prejudice and not look backward but 
forward; and in your advertising, you must remember that. I 
do not believe in the press. Most of the great things of the 
world have come in spite of the press. Much of the press is 
doing more harm than good. Lord Burnham does not belong 
to that category, nor does Lord Astor. They have seen the high 
light and are following it, and never was there greater need to 
follow the high light. We ladies will lead you kindly, it is true, 
and always to the light. 


WomEN NatuRAL Born ADVERTISERS 


BY JULIA COBURN 


Women, everywhere, are natural born advertisers. From 
time immemorial, when women have met, they have discussed 
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their possessions, their creations, their devices, their husbands, 
their children. Men, mingling more with the world, have 
always talked in abstractions, in ideas. Women, with their 
circumscribed lives, have talked things—concrete immediate 
things that go to make up the everyday routine. 

How natural that women should take up the business of telling 
other women about things as a profession. Years ago, when an 
ingenious woman discovered a new way of making pie crust, she 
could at best stand on her front lawn and tell only her immediate 
circle of acquaintance. Now, not only as a woman, but as an 
advertiser, she can share her discovery with hundreds of thou- 
sands of women through the press and our great women’s publi- 
cations. 

Advertising is a profession of youth. It takes alertness, ini- 
tiative, the courage of convictions, and the thing we call nerve. 
It requires an adaptability that enables one’s ideas to change 
with the changing styles. It requires an artistic sense, a nose 
for news, and the ability to express oneself on paper in a way that 
will interest other women. Most of the progressive up-and- 
coming advertisers I know are youthful, if not actually in years 
at least in the spirit, the spirit that makes the thing that is com- 
ing of infinitely more importance than the one that is past. 

If there is a struggle in the advertising world, we know it is 
not based upon resentment of feminine encroachment. It is the 
age-old struggle of youth against age, of old traditions against 
new ideas. Fortunately, advertising is a field where the new is 
constantly superseding the old. No notion is too fantastic, no 
change of attack too radical, among modern advertisers. What 
a challenge to all of us! I am confident that if you set about 
it, you could gain access to the advertising world as successfully 
as you have to Parliament. 

Who is better equipped to give advertising that artistic touch, 
that friendly gracious spirit, than a woman? And who more 
supremely equipped to give English advertising a distinct flavor 
of its own than English women? Perhaps you don’t realize 
the advertising possibilities of your situation. Our country 
is new; it has little tradition; an institution is considered old if 
it was established a hundred years ago. 

Now look at your opportunity. ‘Take all of English history as 
your glorious background. Take the picturesqueness of Eng- 
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lish literature to lend atmosphere. And take the whole width 
and breadth and wealth of the British Empire to inspire your 
plan. Then could you help picturing the romance, the human 
interest, the tradition behind some of your wares? 


Psycuo.tocy or Tur American Buyine PusBuic 


BY MINNA HALL SIMMONS 


Utinity, value, and the desire to simplify life and raise the 
standard of living are the chief characteristics in buying; and, 
generally speaking, climatic conditions and the temperamental 
habits of the section of the country govern very much the re- 
sponse to advertising appeal. Price in many instances is a great 
factor, especially in the purchase of household commodities and 
appliances. 

In the larger cities of the United States, department stores of 
repute have very successful response to what we call “bargain”’ 
or reduction sales. With some of the better establishments, 
whose merchandise is beyond question, these sales are adver- 
tised, very often without comparative prices and displayed only 
in the same size and type as ordinarily used in their advertising. 
Yet the response is sufficiently good to dispose of all the mer- 
chandise in a very short time. 

National mediums influence and educate buyers on the value 
of brand or trade-mark and on the name of the manufacturer. 
Localized advertising such as appears in newspapers definitely 
closes the sale and individualizes the product to the buyer who 
has become acquainted with it through advertising but really 
knows it only after use. 

There is a contagion in the purchase of new products. Our 
people are eager to experiment with them. It is hard, however, 
to divert a buyer from the use of an article to a new one only 
just as good, but comparatively easy to turn him to the use of 
a new product if it is better. 

The most outstanding factor upon which our buying is based 
is confidence. This confidence, built in a measure by word-of- 
mouth advertising in families from generation to generation, is 
due very largely to the action in recent years taken by publica- 
tions supporting and accepting only truthful advertising. The 
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public is aware that a good publication stands back of the ad- 
vertising it carries and this protection creates reader confidence. 
Reader confidence is the commodity a publication sells to its 
advertisers in addition to its circulation. The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World with its Vigilance Committee work 
is building a stronger foundation for the reputable advertiser, a 
greater protection to the individual purchaser, and a bigger op- 
portunity for the sale of merchandise. 


GENERAL 


Tue Arts or ADVERTISING 


BY THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


HEN I look at the situation in Great Britain and the 

United States I am confirmed in the hope, founded on 

a cool and careful study of the history and traditions of 
both countries, that their outlook is fundamentally the same 
upon almost every great problem with which the world is 
confronted at this moment. We in this country have presented 
the singularity, almost old-fashioned, of paying our debts. It 
has not been an agreeable process, but we have taken the view 
that the credit of a great country depends upon the age-long 
fidelity to obligations, and that view has been recognized, be- 
cause not even the treasures of America have extorted from the 
sophisticated hands of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
what is in fact the commercial center of the world. 

How far ought the arts of advertising to be made of uni- 
versal application? If they were so remarkable and remunera- 
tive for the purposes of trade, ought they to be denied to the 
professions? The profession of the bar is expressly precluded 
from advertising itself, but even there difficulties present them- 
selves; because, although a learned counsel might not send his 
photograph in wig and gown to an illustrated newspaper, there 
is no law to prevent a photographer from sending it. And it 
is extraordinary how enterprising our photographers are. I 
believe that the medical profession is equally severe. I do not 
know what the consequences would be if these rules were com- 
pletely relaxed. 

I consider the presence of the convention in this country of the 
utmost importance because of its effect not only upon the re- 
lationship of the two countries, but even upon the condition 
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of Europe and its reaction upon the future prosperity and tran- 
quillity of the world. 


Ture Uaty SISTERS AND THE Farry GODMOTHER 


BY C. HAROLD VERNON 


WuEN I spoke to you for a few moments at Monday’s meeting 
I referred to advertising as the Cinderella. This morning I 
want to occupy your time for just a few moments to speak about 
the other relations of Cinderella, the Ugly Sisters. The Ugly 
Sisters are ever present and it is these Ugly Sisters that we ad- 
vertising men and women have to watch. The first of them is 
international and national discord. During the meetings I have 
attended at this convention I have been influenced and made to 
think very deeply by the fact that the uppermost thought in 
the minds of our speakers is the necessity and desirability of 
action being taken in this great business of advertising to prevent 
the repetition of the holocaust of war from which we are only 
just recovering. 

The other Ugly Sister is the untruthful advertisement, the 
advertisement which not only damages the firm inserting it, 
which not only damages and hurts the individual who is caught 
by it, but damages advertising in every place and everywhere, 
because it costs so much to make a sale by advertising; and if 
you make a sale by cheat, if you make a bad sale, it is going to 
cost you perhaps one hundred or a thousand times as much to 
make the next sale to the same individual. Unfortunately, that 
exaggerated cost is not borne by the sinner but by the innocent. 
You know full well you meet many men and women who say: 
“I never answer advertisements. Three years ago I did so-and- 
so and so-and-so happened.” I often wonder how much it 
costs to remake that individual into a purchaser. When we 
consider the amount of effort we are prepared to make for a 
first sale, consider for a moment the number of appeals that 
have to be made before that individual is in the market again, 
as it were. Therefore, I maintain, and I think you will agree, 
that the innocent are suffering for the guilty and we in the 
business of advertising have to bring this thing to an end and 
to a definite issue, 
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In the Cinderella family there is another character, the char- 
acter of the Fairy Godmother, and the Fairy Godmother of 
business and the Fairy Godmother of nations is public opinion. 
We are in a measure trustees of public opinion, and the instru- 
ments which influence it as far as many of our commercial 
pursuits are concerned. The law is the same whether it is in 
commerce or whether it is in national affairs, public opinion is 
the culminating force, the deciding factor in our lives. On 
this last morning I want to leave this thought with you, that 
ours is a great responsibility, ours is a great calling. Let us 
rise to it and let us make the world better because we are engaged 
in the business of advertising. 


Tue Pusuic’s RELATION TO ADVERTISING 


BY SIR HERBERT MORGAN 


No uNnsounpD or dishonest article can be permanently adver- 
tised with success, and therefore the public is greatly protected 
both as to quality and value of permanently advertised articles. 
Before an advertising campaign is launched the whole of the 
market should be carefully surveyed, and not until the proposed 
new venture has passed the closest examination in regard to the 
whole market and in regard to other similar articles should it 
be offered to the public. An article which is at all likely to 
vary in quality cannot be advertised successfully. If at any 
period during which it is offered for sale it cannot fulfill all the 
claims made by the advertising connected with it, it will not 
be worth advertising. 

The proposition that advertising protects the public and pro- 
tects it all the time is not difficult to establish, notwithstanding 
that the arguments which support it are somewhat complicated. 
The matter might be best presented in an argumentative form: 
(a) only guaranteed goods can be successfully advertised, (b) 
this article is successfully advertised, (c) therefore it is guar- 
anteed. Or the argument might be put round the other way: 
(a) guaranteed goods can be successfully advertised, (b) these 
are guaranteed goods, (c) therefore they can be successfully 
advertised. 

It is generally recognized among all sound men of business 
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that advertising can only be properly employed for articles 
that are offered to the public under a definite brand and a 
distinctive name. Behind this definite brand and distinctive 
name there must be quality and value. The moment an article 
has been identified by being named or branded or trade-marked, 
it must tell its own story. 

The public will buy when they are convinced or persuaded 
by the advertiser that the article is genuine, but they will not 
continue to buy unless in every sense of the word it justifies the 
statements of the advertiser and proves the truth of his claims. 
The fact is always paramount in the minds of sound men of 
business whenever they are about to launch a new article on 
the market. They realize that when an article is identified 
by name its virtues enhance its reputation while its demerits 
detract from it. Advertising is a challenge of comparisons. 
It challenges a comparison of value as well as of quality. 


ART IN ADVERTISING 


BY SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER 


I now come to what I find the more attractive part of my 
speech, and that is beauty in its relation to salesmanship. The 
admirable leader in the Times which welcomed the overseas 
delegates to this convention closed with these sentences: “‘One 
of the subjects to be discussed at Wembley is the value of ad- 
vertising as the creator of public standards in business. . 

The delegates’ visit will be doubly welcome if they are also 
moved to consider it as a potential creator of public standards 
in good taste.” 

I could not have been furnished with a finer text. The words 
are salutary in their relation to elements of advertising which 
have been and still are a great offence against the amenities of 
our cities, an offence still more in this country against the beauty 
of the countryside. But they have wider and deeper implica- 
tions. It is necessary to go further; it is necessary to strive 
toward making the arts of display in all their manifestations 
instinct with real beauty. The ideal quest is not for truth only, 
but for truth in beauty. I am sure there will be many people 
(I hope there will not be many here) who will dismiss these ideas 
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as “highfalutin stuff.” I believe them to be simple common 
sense, and what is more, very good business. An old-fashioned 
friend said to me not long since that he positively disliked beau- 
tiful posters because they meant the prostitution—and that 
was the word he used—to trade ends of the high powers of the 
artist. It is quite commonly felt, not perhaps very consciously, 
that it is rather an oddity, even a disrespectable oddity, that 
the artist should give of his best to commerce. But I am per- 
suaded that there is no greater hope for the correction of some 
evil aspects of the industrial revolution than the whole-hearted 
devotion of art to the service alike of manufacture and sales- 
manship; and this in the interest both of artist and business man. 

We must look to the time when every article shows that 
beauty which is in fitness for purpose, when we can realize the 
hope of John Ruskin that we may possess nothing in our homes 
and indeed nothing in our lives but what we know to be useful 
and believe to be beautiful. 

The Times has said that advertisement has been elevated to 
something approaching the dignity of a fine art. I look to the 
time when the arts of display will have achieved a more positive 
character. They will not approach; they will have arrived. 

Nothing will stimulate them more than the employment in 
the exhibitions, and in all forms of publicity of the future, of the 
finest minds and hands that the artists of the world can bring 
to the task. 

So best can everyone, manufacturer, merchant, publicity 
expert, and the great public itself, prove that the artist is not 
the servant of the few or the creator of the single precious thing, 
but the alchemist who brings at least seemliness and at best 
distinction to commerce, and touches to persuasive beauty the 
thousand things of the common life. 


INCREASING DEMAND BY ADVERTISING 


BY RT. HON. SIR PHILIP LLOYD-GREAME 


It 1s always an embarrassing thing for an amateur to address 
a great gathering of experts, but having had a very small share 
in inducing you to come to London I am glad to have accepted 
your invitation to come here to-day. I think perhaps it is not 
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without value for the expert to see how the reality of his art 
and his business attracts the ordinary outsider. As I see it 
to-day in the peculiar conditions of the world, it is almost im- 
possible to exaggerate the value and the greatness of the work 
which advertising has to perform. Other speakers have em- 
phasized the fact that we live in a much poorer world. We 
live also in a world where industrial capacity to produce is far 
greater than it was twenty or ten or five years ago. In addition 
to that, with the march of science in industry machines have 
been made so that you not only have a much greater capacity 
to produce, but it takes fewer people to produce the same 
amount. ‘Those are all quite obvious truisms which everybody 
in this room and most people in this country realize, but that 
surely carry this with them: that if you are to keep the people 
employed in industry in this or any other land, there is only one 
way in which you can hope to do it and that is by an enor- 
mously increased consumption of what those people in different 
lands in their industries produce. 

That can only come in two ways: by getting the greatest 
possible volume of trade in existing markets and by getting 
also the most rapid and the most fruitful development of new 
markets. In both those fields advertising has surely a great 
part to play. After all, if you want to get the maximum of 
trade in an existing market, that depends upon an increase of 
wealth of all the people there and an increase, therefore, of 
their spending power. To get that there must be at once the 
desire to spend and the determination to create the wealth which 
will enable those people to spend. ‘That, it seems to me, is the 
real function of advertising, looked at from a world point of 
view. It is to show the attractiveness, and by that I mean 
the real and genuine attractiveness, of the goods which it has 
to sell. It must show, not a superficial attractiveness, but the 
real worth of the goods it advertises. If that be the function, 
and I think you would all teach me that it was, scientific adver- 
tising promotes, not only effective salesmanship, but efficient 
production also. 

If I might take an example that has impressed me tremen- 
dously from the United States—it is one of many—it would be 
the way in which you over there have developed the science 
of advertising light and power. You have popularized the uses 
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of electricity. By doing that you have increased the demand, 
you have increased the volume which is produced and sold, and 
you have therefore cheapened the rates at which it can be sold. 
But also by your advertising you have proved in almost every 
factory and every class of business that the maximum of ef- 
ficiency in lighting means cheaper production in your workshop 
and more sales in your stores. That means that you have 
increased the sale of electricity, you have cheapened its cost, 
you will also reduce the cost of production in the workshops 
which that electricity serves and in doing that you make for 
cheaper production and therefore for an increased consump- 
tion all round. It has meant more people at work in electrical 
industry but it also meant more people at work in other work- 
shops; it has meant cheaper production and consequently a 
greater consumption and more people at work all round. 

All trade is mutual, and each time that that process works it 
is a mutual process creating mutual trade and breeding further 
development of new trade in the future. But it has another 
function in a new market. The development of the great new 
areas and the rapidity of that development depend very largely 
on the speed with which migration can follow. ‘There, it 
seems to me again, advertising—and I speak of it in its widest 
sense—could do a great deal. Advertisement can give to the 
settler accurate knowledge of the conditions of the country in 
which he wishes to settle, and it can do something more. After 
all, even to an unmarried man, much more to a married man with 
a family, moving from the country you have lived in to some 
new country is a great adventure; it is doing something wholly 
unfamiliar. Advertising can familiarize the man who wants to 
make the move but has not the courage to make it, though he 
feels the conditions would be better if he made it—advertising 
can familiarize him with the conditions which he is going to 
meet and make him feel—I speak here of our own empire in 
the words of one of its greater pioneers, Lord Grey—“that the 
Empire was his country but England was his home.” If that 
be the function of advertising in old markets and in new surely 
it is in the interests of every one of us. 

There is a superficial idea that advertising is merely a craft 
which induces people to buy Mr. A’s goods instead of buying 
Mr. B’s. As I understand it, it is something much more than 
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that. It is not merely a means of substituting the commodity 
of one person for the commodity of another; it is a means of 
creating a desire for more of that commodity, making that 
desire more effective, and so promoting more selling and more 
purchasing of the whole. Indeed, so true is that—and I think 
I speak with warrant—that in many cases it has been found 
profitable for a number of undertakings engaged in producing 
exactly the same article to engage in codperative advertising 
because in doing that they find they are developing an increased 
demand and every single one of them profits by the increase in 
the general sales. I might paraphrase and say, “‘Great are the 
uses of advertisement.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, if that is to be the purpose of adver- 
tisement could this convention meet in a more appropriate spot 
than in the center of this great exhibition? After all, the 
whole object of this exhibition, and I think you who have seen 
it will agree that it has achieved its object, is to show to the 
world how vast are the resources of our own great empire. 
That is not an exclusive idea. It is an idea, it is a reality which 
can only attain its fullest proportion if the whole world knows 
it and the whole world codperates with us in its development; 
and if by the meeting of this great advertising convention here 
in the British Empire Exhibition we can unite the science of 
your great art (and you are entitled to call it an art and spell 
it with a big A) to those great resources which are shown here, 
I think these may be meetings which will be fruitful from gener- 
ation to generation. 


Tue ESSENTIALS OF ADVERTISING PROGRESS 


BY O. C. HARN 


Wuat are the essentials of our advertising progress? 

Glancing over the advertisements in several issues of the 
London Gazette of 1686, I noticed that they were mostly of the 
type which we designate as “classified liners.” Here is a fair 
sample: 


Mrs. Daffy, who lived in Prujeans Court in the Old Bayly, is, since the de- 
cease of her husband, removed into the Square in Salisbury Court, near the 
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middle of Fleet Street, at the 2 Blue Posts & Golden Ball, where any person 
may be furnished with her Husband’s Cordial Elixir. 


A handbill of 1630, for which I am indebted to Harry Tipper’s 
“The New Business,”’ is a beautiful hand-lettered display ad- 
vertisement which reads as follows: 


ALL SORTS OF FINE LEATHER CLOGGS 


THOS. BERRY at the Patten & Crowne under St. Dunstans Church 
in Fleet street 
Selleth 


All sorts of Fine Leather Cloggs fine Leather Pattens Corke Cloggs 
for Ladies all Sorts of Cloggs for Gentlemen and all other Sorts of 
Cloggs and Pattens Likewise all Sorts of Leather Cloggs for Children 
Sold by whole Sale or Retaile. 


This advertising of the 17th Century had the virtues of di- 
rectness, simplicity, and sincerity. What it lacked was imagi- 
nation. This was not a fault two hundred or three hundred 
years ago; it would be now. Nothing could be devised to-day 
more nearly perfect for their purpose than some of the adver- 
tisements we find in the publications of one hundred or two 
hundred years ago. The changes, the “improvements,” if: 
you please, which we plume ourselves upon to-day, mark really 
no more than the advance necessary to make our advertise- 
ments as suitable for their purpose as were those of the earlier 
day suitable for their time. It is the purpose which has changed. 
We have wider vision to-day as to what advertising may accom- 
plish. 

This I conceive to be the key to all the progress we have made 
in advertising technique. We are not greater masters of lan- 
guage than were Shakespeare, Johnson, Voltaire, Addison, Field- 
ing, Balzac, Goethe, Hugo, Dickens, Irving. We are no greater 
persuaders of men than were Burke, Pitt, or Webster. We 
cannot make pictures tell a story with greater power than 
Franz Hals, Van Dyke, Gainsborough, or Turner. 

Yesterday the advertising man assumed a desire, a demand, 
and in a simple and direct way sought to let people know where 
that demand might be satisfied. To-day we go further. We 
seek through our advertisements to arouse desire, to create 
demand. 
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Literature had long before experienced this distinction. 
Writers differed in their objectives. There was a wide diver- 
gence between the purpose of Gibbon in writing his “ History 
of the Roman Empire” and that of Victor Hugo in writing 
“Les Misérables”; between the missions of Kant’s “Critique 
of Pure Reason” and Dickens’s “Oliver Twist.”” Gibbon and 
Kant sought to set forth facts for the sake of abstract truth. 
Hugo and Dickens sought to move men to do something. The 
former were interested in the facts themselves. The latter 
looked past their words to the people who would read them. 
Hugo and Dickens were militant. 

The writer of modern advertisements is a Charles Dickens, 
a Victor Hugo. He seeks to use every artifice of the pen to 
move men. He has created no new art. But he has seized 
upon every art which has been proved to be effective in moving 
men to action. 

Craftsmanship has developed as a natural sequence. We 
have studied composition; but we have not created language. 
We have come to make much use of pictures because we have 
learned that pictures create an atmosphere in which the flowers 
of desire thrive and develop. The primitive pictorial adver- 
tising art, good for its simple purpose, has been superseded by 
a more ambitious art which excites the imagination, creates the 
thirst, excites the desire. We have learned to use good pic- 
tures, too, because we know that crudeness in pictorial art 
obstructs the thought the same as do crudities of language. 
Good pictures suggest the schoolgirl complexion, the joy of the 
out-of-doors in a motor car, the mouth-watering deliciousness 
of fruit marmalades or fluffy cakes, the pride or the content 
which good clothes afford. 

So, when we awoke to the fact that desire could be speeded 
up and demand multiplied, we supplemented the simple sign, 
which still has its place, with the high-powered picture which 
could tell a real story, and buttressed it with the word picture, 
the simile, the metaphor, the graces of style, the force of correct 
words, the cunning of suggestion. 

But advertising is not just the writing of advertisements. 
This is the second big thing we have learned. Advertising is 
not even the printing of advertisements in pleasing typography 
aided by good pictures intelligently selected. Advertising is 
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influencing minds. We have to reach those minds. And how 
elusive they are! How they do withdraw themselves from us! 
How they do insist on occupying themselves with their own 
affairs instead of listening to ours! 

We must not shoot our advertising ammunition into the air. 
We require to know where the minds can be influenced and 
which ones are worth while to influence. We call this factor 
market analysis. We have developed specialists in it. The 
sellers of advertising service also frequently do this work and 
include it in the service along with the space they sell to the 
advertiser. Newspaper publishers tell us about the resources of 
their city, the occupations and the wealth of the people living 
there, and their peculiar likes and dislikes, if these are note- 
worthy. They catalogue the retail outlets. Magazines and 
agricultural papers search out the facts about their readers and 
the districts they cover. Business paper publishers tell us the 
vocations of their readers and the conditions of the markets 
and credits. We not only see to it that our posters are attrac- 
tive, but insist that they be well placed where the passing 
throng is at its maximum. When we with great care compose 
a letter or design a mailing piece we calculate carefully the 
weight and spare no pains to cross off dead names from our 
lists. ‘To eliminate waste is the very heart and soul of modern- 
ity in advertising. 

The importance of the press to advertising and of advertising 
to the press has naturally led us to the most careful study of 
its use in advertising practice. Progress and development de- 
manded it. The fundamental difficulty in using publications 
accurately arises out of the intangible nature of the thing for 
which the advertiser pays his money. One buys merchandise 
and he can count it, weigh it, feel of its quality, test its strength. 
In buying periodical advertising what does one buy? White 
space? God forbid. We used to call it that. We buy the 
privilege of speaking to the minds of men and women. How 
many? What kind? Where? When? The buyer, singly, in- 
dividually, cannot examine his purchase. This has been the 
greatest obstacle to using periodicals widely for advertising 
purposes. 

“Ask the publisher, he knows.” This was once the only 
solution offered. That it was inadequate is clear upon the 
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most superficial examination. In the first place, for a long time 
the publisher did not himself know. He knew how many 
copies he printed but not much else. We used to pay on that 
basis. But we have progressed. To the credit of the pub- 
lisher be it said that he was among the leaders in correcting this 
state of affairs. The most farseeing of his class saw that if 
advertising was to increase in effectiveness for the advertiser, 
the advertiser must be enabled to buy with discrimination. 
Also they saw that only under such conditions could the worth- 
while publication draw to itself the advertising patronage it 
deserved. If the facts were not known there could not be any 
real comparison of values as between publications. 

It became evident that even if they did know, the publishers 
could not be the official source of knowledge of the facts. That 
this is true we need only to ask any publisher how willing he 
would be to have the advertiser rest his case upon a comparison 
of the facts obtained from him and his competitors. A few 
might be willing to do so because of their confidence in their 
own ability to outstrip any living competitor in unbridled en- 
thusiasm and in bursts of imagination But the most worthy 
of confidence under the old system were at a disadvantage. 

Moreover, it was not altogether a question of honesty. One 
of the defects of the system of individual statements of cir- 
culation and other facts about periodicals was that there was 
no uniformity of language. Words and terms meant one thing 
to one publisher and quite another to others. 

I am not fully informed as to how this matter of codperative 
verification of circulation and other facts about periodicals 
stands in the other countries represented here, but in the 
United States and Canada we have solved the problem. Ten 
years ago the situation was intolerable in these two North Amer- 
ican countries; it was intolerable for both the advertiser and 
the worthy publisher. We solved it very simply. The pub- 
lishers, the advertisers, and the advertising agents joined to- 
gether, worked out a set of uniform terms which formed an 
advertising Esperanto, and jointly built an auditing machine 
which gets the facts about every codperating publication for 
the benefit of all codperators and advertisers generally. Audi- 
tors trained in the subtleties of circulation-getting methods go 
impartially into all details, not only in the publication offices, 
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but at distributing points. Not only the quantity of circulation 
but its character as revealed by many facts is set forth. Only 
the codperation of the publishers themselves with the adver- 
tisers and agents makes the system possible. This codperation 
is readily given because the publisher of the good advertising 
medium, the one whose methods are above reproach, is as great 
a beneficiary of non-partisan audits as the advertiser. This is 
not the time to go into details. Suffice it to say the system 
works, and as an American advertiser, I unhesitatingly place 
this accomplishment at the head in the march of advertising 
progress of the last ten years. 


BuILpING AN Empire witH ADVERTISING 


BY E. W. BEATTY 


THE amount of money spent by tourists in Canada last year 
is estimated at $136,000,000, or about one-third of the cash 
received by the farmers of the three prairie provinces through 
the sale of wheat and other agricultural products. Probably 
$40,000,000, or one-third, of that tourist money, came from 
travellers who came to see the rock precipices, the glaciers, and 
the snow-clad peaks of the Canadian Rockies. Previous to the 
war, the annual tourist revenue earned by Switzerland was 
estimated at $150,000,000, while the Rhine was supposed to 
bring approximately $100,000,000 of revenue from tourists to 
Germany, so that Canada’s $136,000,000 from a similar source 
provides interesting comparison. Ninety per cent. of the tourists 
in Canada come from the United States. 

Unless we had advertised for and found virile and energetic 
people willing to come and help us develop our country, Canada 
would have become an incubus instead of an asset to the British 
Empire. Instead of being a prosperous, vigorous, self-reliant 
country, Canada would be known as a weak and anemic neigh- 
bor of the United States, her chief usefulness to the Mother 
Country being as an occasional dumping ground for remittance 
men and undesirables. Instead of maintaining a well-equipped 
highway from Great Britain to her outposts in the Orient and 
Australia, the Canadian Pacific would be bankrupt and in dis- 
repair, whereas, owing to the settlement it has secured along 
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its lines and its resulting financial strength, the Canadian Pa- 
cific was able from its own reserves to provide financial assist- 
ance in the form of loans and guarantees to the Allied cause 
during the World War to the extent of $100,000,000. 

If I were asked what is the greatest asset that the Canadian 
nation possesses, I would answer that it is probably not its 
gold reserves, its mineral wealth, its raw material, its rich soil, 
or other such natural resources, but the courageous spirit of 
the people, a spirit which breathes an unquenchable faith in 
the country’s future. 

The part played by advertising in the building up of Canada 
is particularly noticeable in the history of its colonization and 
settlement. That history goes back to long before Canada 
became British. It goes back to the days of the French do- 
minion, and especially to the colonization movement fostered 
by Louis XIV. The advertisers of that day were the Jesuit 
missionaries whose reports were in many cases printed and 
circulated throughout the northern provinces of France in order 
to further emigration. That colonizing movement ended with 
the Peace of Utrecht, in 1721, and as a result, for nearly forty 
years the development of French Canada was stagnant. One of 
the reasons for the capitulation at Quebec in 1759 undoubtedly 
was that the French-Canadians of that day had lost heart. 
No new settlement had come in for forty years; for forty years 
Canada had not been advertised. 

With the British occupation of Canada, colonization recom- 
menced, and with it the advertising for new colonists. Thus, 
for instance, immediately after the expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia, celebrated in Longfellow’s poem, “ Evange- 
line,”” Governor Lawrence issued a proclamation or advertise- 
ment inviting settlers from the New England colonies for these 
then vacant lands. Immediately after the capture of Quebec, 
posters were displayed in Protestant Germany, advertising 
the advantages of settlement in Canada. 

From that time onward the colonizing effort was continuous, 
though somewhat spasmodic, until 1834, when emigration ap- 
peared as a regular vote in the: budgets of the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, although the annual expenditures of the 
British Government thereafter on the Emigrants’ Information 
Office did not aim at direct incitement to emigration. The 
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service provided was the essence of good advertising, namely, 
the dissemination of truthful information among those inter- 
ested in the countries concerned. 

It was not, however, till the Canadian Pacific Railway ap- 
peared upon the scene that an aggressive, consistent, and com- 
prehensive advertising campaign for the colonization of Canada 
was planned and directed from Canada itself. Hitherto the 
effort had been fostered chiefly by those in the old country or 
in Europe who desired to get rid of surplus population. For 
the last forty years we have conducted a campaign of invita- 
tion and welcome. In that campaign the Canadian Pacific 
set the example and set the pace. As evidence of this, I quote 
the amounts spent on colonization by the Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian Government, respectively, from the year 
1881 to date, namely: Canadian Pacific, $67,000,000; Canadian 
Government, $35,000,000. These figures include more than 
what might strictly be termed advertising. The colonization 
efforts were, moreover, directed at rather different types of 
settlers. The Canadian Pacific was particularly interested in 
securing settlers for the lands which it had to sell. The Cana- 
dian Government directed its efforts more to secure settlers 
for its free homesteads of 160 acres each. 

Van Horne, the first general manager and afterward presi- 
dent and chairman of the Canadian Pacific, was undoubtedly 
the driving spirit in this great colonization movement. He was, 
moreover, a firm believer in your own motto of “Truth in 
Advertising.” Before he accepted the position of general 
manager, he made a personal inspection of the prairie lands and 
of their suitability, believing that the Promised Land, if it 
advertised itself, must live up toits promises. Van Horne per- 
sonally wrote the text for an amusing series of large billboards 
erected at strategic points to attract attention and induce 
traffic. He devoted special efforts, not only to bring new 
settlers from Great Britain and Europe, but also to stop the 
flow of emigration from Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
to the New England States and to induce those who had left 
Canada to return. 
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“LA BELLE FRANCE”’ 


BY EDOUARD HERRIOT 
French Prime Minister 


I HAVE come to England to endeavor to accomplish a very 
difficult task, a diplomatic task which is the very precise con- 
trary to publicity. I will not give away any secrets, but if I 
am allowed to sweeten our conversation by some pleasantries I 
will tell you that I have some ideas about publicity derived from 
a life rich in experiences. 

The secret of advertising is an assumed secrecy which con- 
veys confidence. If an advertising agent has as an axiom, “Do 
not tell anybody, but So-and-So’s product is the best of all 
products,” it will go a very long way. Ido not claim any copy- 
right or royalty for that formula and I do not know what it is 
worth commercially, but in politics it is most excellent. I under- 
stand perfectly well that advertising must become a science and 
cannot remain empirical. 

I was mayor of Lyons for twenty years, but perhaps as 
Prime Minister of France I will not last quite so long. Speak- 
ing as mayor of my birth town, I have been most anxious that 
all the schools should have classes especially devoted to pub- 
licity. I am more than glad to hear that the aim of this 
convention is the welfare of the community. Receiving the 
hospitality of Great Britain, you have raised your glasses to La 
Belle France which I have the honor to represent and defend, 
and I ask you to drink to Great Britain, the country that we 
always greet as the historical protector of truth, justice, and 
liberty. 


Tue Worup’s Soctat UNREST 


BY CHARLES STELZLE 


Tue battle for democracy has been pushed in the field of 
religion, of politics, of education, of the races, of the sexes, 
and in these fields the people have been largely successful. 
They are now engaged in the fight for industrial democracy. 
This does not necessarily mean socialism, but it does mean that 
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soon the workers will have more to say and not only as to how 
long, what for, and for whom, they shall work, but will be 
given a larger place in the management of industry. 

We hear a good deal these days about the uprising of the 
radicals. J am far more concerned about the down-sitting of 
the conservatives. They are ready to contribute toward any 
kind of a fund which will help “keep down social unrest,” for- 
getting that social unrest is caused by the finest things in hu- 
man life: good books, art, culture, education, religion. It is 
because of the constant exhortation toward better and higher 
living that men become dissatisfied with their old estate, and 
because of the vision that has been given them, they will never 
again be content until they have broken the bonds which 
bound them in their ignorance and short-sightedness. 

Now, you can’t stop this sort of thing by threats of imprison- 
ment or discharge from employment, or yet through the force 
of arms. There must be a development of confidence between 
men, a greater codperation, a better mutual understanding, 
a clearer and fairer interpretation of the bosses to the men and 
the men to the bosses. There must be absolute justice one 
toward the other, and most of all, there must be a development 
of character among all men, so that no matter what the com- 
ing economic system or form of government may be, there will at 
least be a firm foundation upon which we may confidently build. 


ADVERTISING THE CREATOR OF PUBLIC STANDARDS IN BUSINESS 
BY FRANCIS H. SISSON 


EMERSON once observed that “if a man can write a better 
book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse trap 
than his neighbor, though he build his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door.” That would un- 
questionably be true if the author, or the preacher, or the 
mouse-trap maker could live and wait long enough for the 
world to discover the virtue of his product. But both he and 
the world would profit the sooner if advertising brought them 
together. And that is somewhat analogous to the situation 
which exists to-day regarding many businesses and the pur- 
chasing public throughout the civilized world. 
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There are thousands of products of unquestioned merit, of 
which the general public knows little or nothing, because the 
manufacturers of such products are content to practise prin- 
ciples of more or less primitive barter, apparently unconscious 
of the fact that, by educating the general public to an appreci- 
ation of the worth of their products, they would not only profit 
themselves but would perform a distinctly valuable economic 
service. 

Advertising as a creator of public standards in business is 
the subject assigned me for discussion, and that aspect of the 
great force with which we deal in this convention to me presents 
unusual attraction. It leads to consideration not primarily 
as a Sales aid or business stimulant, but as a moral force, estab- 
lishing business ideals and ethics, impelling quality as well as 
quantity production. It brings business out into the open. 
It invites inspection. It seeks the light and bids its devotees 
as children of the light to walk in the light. It forces its users 
to square promise with performance. It gives character and 
permanence to business, and assures the delivery of goods “as 
advertised,” or failure. 

Every dollar spent for advertising space adds to the necessity 
for exactness of statement and integrity of product. The 
standards fixed by the merchant or manufacturer in public 
statement and printed word must become the standards of 
distribution and production or the inevitable loss of public 
confidence and good will spells bankruptcy, moral as well as 
financial. Good will is the joint product of good goods, good 
service, and good advertising. Protected, it is an invaluable 
asset, but violated in either of its essential elements a fatal 
liability. It is business insurance. It assures demand and 
lower costs. It protects the public and provides the buyer of 
an advertised trade-marked article with a triple guarantee of 
quality, from the merchant, the manufacturer, and the pub- 
lisher. It fixes the standard which maker and distributor must 
meet and provides a definite goal for business achievement. 

It also defines the character of service which it offers, and 
compels the servant of the public to keep his pledges or be dis- 
credited. It commits all who use it to keep faith with the pub- 
lic in the sale of commodities or services, of securities or ideas. 
It is the sign and the symbol of fair dealing, of right purpose, 
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of good faith. The mere appearance of a well-planned adver- 
tising campaign in important mediums to-day is the assurance 
of honest goods, honest service, and fair prices. It is the 
promise of continuity and stability and integrity. On any other 
basis failure would be inevitable. 

Advertising has long been hampered in its use by precedent, 
tradition, conventions, and prejudices, which, under analysis 
and experience, find little to warrant their existence. Gradu- 
ally the falsity of their claims is being proved. We in the 
United States were told for many years that it was undignified 
for a bank or fiduciary institution to advertise, and this edict, 
born of superstition, was accepted without question until finally 
it was intelligently challenged and it was discovered under 
analysis that there was no sufficient reason for its support. 
The inevitable conclusion is that whatever is of genuine use to 
human beings, whether it be goods or services, can, with truth 
and dignity, be advertised and sold, and that it is just as proper 
to merchandise forms of service as to sell commodities. The 
next step will be that the use of advertising in merchandising 
ideas is quite as proper as its use in the sale of goods and 
services. 

Bankers in America have discovered that they, too, may 
serve the public effectively through instructive pictures and 
text urging thrift, suggesting the care of valuables, advising as 
to the protection of estates, the interests of widows and chil- 
dren, teaching sound ideas of economics and finance, and warn- 
ing against speculative investment. It is certain that the 
development of a new relation to the public through advertising 
of this character had led in the banking business to higher 
ideals and to far broader conception of its opportunity for useful 
service to the community. Thus, to-day, the great Ameri- 
can banks in their advertising are doing much to combat eco- 
nomic fallacies and to instruct the public in the field of sound 
finance, and there can be no doubt of the usefulness and effec- 
tiveness of this propaganda for higher economic and financial 
standards. 

Living standards in thousands of households are undoubtedly 
being raised daily by the pictures of appetizing fruits, cereals, 
or other food products, and by illustrations of house furniture, 
rugs, musical instruments, radio apparatus, or clever labor- 
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saving devices. Illustrations of beautiful dwellings in real 
estate advertisements stimulate a better taste in architecture. 
Tree protection is fostered by the tree doctor’s attractive land- 
scapes. Pictures of accidents used by the insurance companies 
teach prudence and care in automobiling or in fire prevention. 
In fact, the education of the public to higher standards of com- 
fort, cleanliness, and sanitation and to better ideals of social 
conduct, to broader conceptions of living through reading or 
travel, through the theater or other forms of art is constantly 
going on by reason of the practically universal distribution of 
alluring and artistic advertising. 

In America the great public utilities, such as the telephone 
companies, the gas, electric light, and power industries, all find 
it to their advantage to advertise actively. Largely as a result 
of this advertising these comfort-promoting conveniences are 
more universally utilized in the homes of the United States than 
by those of any other country. In whatever direction we turn, 
we find that advertising is daily stimulating every form of 
useful activity, broadening the use of better means of living, 
promoting the care of health, the protection of life, and the 
spread of education. If we could imagine a state of things in 
which advertising was suppressed, it is certain that under such 
a condition there would be an immediate and startling check 
in progress. 

Some students of political economy have pointed out that 
our greatest economic problem to-day is that of distribution. 
Production has been developed along intensive and standard- 
ized lines, and it would seem that in many industries a high 
degree of productive efficiency has been reached. But criticism 
is frequently levelled against our methods of distribution. It 
is often said that there are too many profit-making stages be- 
tween the producer and consumer. Occasionally there is an 
overstock of certain goods in one community and an under- 
supply in another section. The ultimate working out of our 
distribution problem is one that will involve many factors. 
Advertising has already done a great deal to aid distribution, 
and it will do a great deal more. 

The quickening of demand has broadened distribution, not 
only of advertised goods, but of other goods as well. It re- 
duces overhead, it stimulates quantity production. It makes. 
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catload traffic for the railroads, where there may have been 
only case shipments before. It draws salesmen into new terri- 
tory. It stimulates the distributive machinery of jobber and 
retailer. Increased sales result in larger bank clearings, in the 
employment of more people, in better business. 

The real advertising man thinks beyond the visible returns of 
any advertisement to the purpose it serves, to the people it 
reaches. It teaches them what to eat and what to wear, how 
to be healthy, how to prosper, how to save and how to spend, how 
to play and how to work, how to enrich their lives. This im- 
plies a responsibility which cannot be taken lightly. The task 
should be approached seriously, even reverently, with a sense of 
commercial honor that does not yield to the appeal of opportun- 
ism. It is largely the result of this attitude toward advertising 
and its expression that our standards commonly exact more 
rigid conformity to the principles of business ethics than to the 
requirements of personal ethics. 

Let us not forget that advertising may not only render great 
public service as a creator of business standards, but also ex- 
ercise a vital influence on public thought. Its vision and its 
salesmanship are needed in bringing understanding and con- 
viction to a day of doubt and error. Economic and social fal- 
lacies crowd upon us; industrial problems rise on every side. 
Only through understanding can they be solved, and understand- 
ing can be created only through publicity. Legislative action 
rises out of public opinion; public opinion is based upon current 
information and popular interest or prejudice. These can be 
met most effectively through such public mediums as advertis- 
ing commands. In meeting them you are serving not only the 
ends of good citizenship and social progress, but business ad- 
vantage, which can be secured only in an established social order 
based upon sound economic thinking. 

Upon us whose business and profession it is to speed the winged 
word on its mission of service lies some of the responsibility 
to make that word a messenger of peace on earth and good will 
among men. Nay, rather before us rises the opportunity to 
serve our day by bringing to world consciousness the realiza- 
tion of our interlocked interests, of the brighter prospect for 
world progress which awaits world understanding and codper- 
ation, of impressing indelibly upon the minds and hearts of men 
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the world over the material as well-as the spiritual value of 
happiness based upon the basic principles of all the great reli- 
gions of earth, the love of good, the love of man, truth which 
knows no geographical, racial, or political lines, the common 
heritage, the common ideals of all right-minded men. 


Tue Pusuic In Its RELATION TO ADVERTISING 


BY HOWARD HEINZ 


I am sure that the enlightened advertising men in this conven- 
tion understand the need of unqualified truthfulness in the ad- 
vertisements they write. They know that the confidence of the 
public in advertising is one of the greatest assets their profession 
can enjoy, and yet there are advertising men who will deliber- 
ately misstate and misrepresent the product they describe, and 
they have clients who will intentionally countenance such decep- 
tion. The integrity of all advertising is brought into question 
by the undiscriminating if they have once been made the vic- 
tims of fraudulent and deceptive claims. That there are such 
advertising men and such business houses is evident when we are. 
told that the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World have 
organized vigilance committees in all parts of the country to 
search out advertising that makes false statements and fraudu- 
lent claims, and are spending thousands of dollars every year in 
correcting such abuses. 

Here, again, the American public upon whom such imposi- 
tions are practised, and honest dealers who are called upon to 
meet such destructive and unfair competition, have appealed to 
the State for protection, and the State has solemnly declared in 
statutory form that “to lie in an advertisement shall be unlaw- 
ful.’ We wonder what has become of the law that was written 
into the very being of mankind and declared by Moses, the 
pioneer law giver, in those simple, clear, and ringing words of the 
decalogue, Thou shalt not lie. Have we not come to a serious 
pass in business life when a fundamental law of all life has been 
so far forgotten or disregarded that the State must redeclare 
the existence of such a law and provide sanctions for its observ- 
ance? | 
I know that there are truth-telling advertising men; most of 
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them are; and honest business houses—most of them are, too; 
but there are enough of the other kind to make it very necessary 
that those who believe in truth and honesty and character and 
fair play should endeavor, by every means, to weed out not only 
those who are guilty of gross deceit and glaring untruthfulness, 
but also those who countenance “‘slick’’ schemes and sharp prac- 
tices. Thus only will business as a life’s career be restored to the © 
honorable regard of all men. 

This is the age of the business man and, as I have tried to 
show, his opportunity. We have tried the soldier; we have 
tried the politician and the statesman, but none of these has 
brought peace to mankind. I can conceive that the business 
man, with his many-sided contact with the world, his knowledge 
and study of humanity, with his practical policy of give-and- 
take, his tolerant outlook of live-and-let-live, with his realization 
that honesty is not only the best policy but the only policy, and 
with his great basic objective in life, the service of mankind— 
I can conceive that the business man can become the means 
whereby we can lift this old world out of its strife, chaos, and 
turmoil into a new realm of mutual trust and good will twixt 
man and man. 


Ture Worxup A TRADE UNIT 


BY SIR ROBERT HORNE 


I FIND myself somewhat embarrassed. I have read a great 
deal about this great assembly. I find that the press has ex- 
hausted every available adjective and adverb in the British 
vocabulary in order to describe it. I do not know how you 
would feel if you were asked to frame an advertisement without 
the necessary parts of speech. 

I have been particularly interested in this slogan which you 
have announced as the war cry of this great meeting. I am 
informed that you have now decided that your motto is “Truth 
in Advertising,’’ and to a person of a reflective mind the ques- 
tion which immediately occurs is: Is this a great change that has 
taken place? Have you indeed decided, like the Scotsman, that 
honesty is the best policy, after having tried both, or, on the 
other hand, is it the mere crystallization of habits which have 
been steadily growing up among you? I can find an answer in 
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an essay on the question of advertising that I read not very 
long ago. It was written by the present President of the Board 
of Trade, Mr. Sidney Webb. One of the advantages that he 
pointed out that would accrue from the socialist state was that 
no advertiser would any longer have any inducement to make 
pretences in order to sell wares. Of course, as you know, a 
little indiscretion of telling the truth sometimes becomes danger- 
ous. I remember a man who was informed by a friend that a 
certain Mr. Jones was telling lies about him. “Well,” he said, 
“TI do not mind about that, but if he tells the truth about me 
I will break his neck.”’ JI have no doubt you will use this new 
motto with a proper amount of discretion. I do not for myself 
foresee anybody issuing an advertisement to state: “This is the 
best we can do although we admit it is the worst form of ware in 
the market.’” I rather understand that your ideal is telling 
forcibly and with moderation the qualities and merits of the 
goods which are being sold and to rely upon the judgment of 
the markets to come back to the seller who has treated them 
fairly. 

You are something more than an advertising convention; you 
are indeed an assemblage of people who are seeking through the 
means which you yourselves can use to find a proper leadership 
to bring the world out of its present trouble. That and nothing 
less than that, is, as I understand, what this convention is aim- 
ing at. The condition of the world is one in which business is 
rendered difficult not so much through any lack of means of 
production, and in many respects not so much through lack of 
means of distribution, although I agree these may be vastly 
improved, but really owing to the poverty-stricken condition 
of a large part of the world at the present time, particularly 
amongst the nations of Europe. The customers to whom we 
previously sold our goods are no longer in a position to buy. 

How does the advertiser address himself to that particular 
position? I am afraid that there is not a great deal that can 
be done along the old routine lines of your profession, but there 
are some ways by which, as it seems to me, you can give a great 
aid as advertisers in these difficult conditions. You, by the 
arts which you practise, succeed in inspiring in people’s minds a 
desire for things which they previously had not desired. Youdo 
not stop at supplying to people the things they actually at the 
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moment want, but you stimulate their imagination to want 
something they have never wanted before. In that respect you 
have still a great work to perform in the world, and if you make 
people want a thing they will work very hard to get it. The 
greater the demand and the more opportunity of production 
that the manufacturer has, the cheaper becomes the article, 
and therefore the cheaper becomes its sale, and in the end by 
stimulating the original demand you enable trade to grow up 
which is carried on at great advantage to the manufacturer and 
also with great benefit to the customer. We in England at the 
present time are particularly in need of advanced methods of 
this kind. We have always taken pride in the fact that we pro- 
duced sound and reliable goods, and under the auspices of your 
new slogan we shall expect to get a little of our own back again. 
But we are bound to confess that in the arts of distributing and 
selling we have been greatly excelled by many other nations. 
We look to you from other countries at this convention to give us 
help and advice and instruction in these matters. 

_ Tam sure that this assemblage is here to work out schemes for 
mutual benefit. It is no longer possible for nations to dwell 
in isolation, and this is true especially in regard to trade. There 
was a very ancient philosopher who announced early in the his- 
tory of the world the great apothegm that all is one. Whether 
you agree that a proper system of philosophy can be founded 
upon that particular statement or not, one thing is certain: 
all trade is one—the world is one unit with regard to trade and 
no part of the world is outside of that unit. Accordingly it is 
only by the prosperity of the individual nations that the suc- 
cess of any other can be completely built up in its fulness. No 
nation profits by the misfortunes and the vicissitudes of an- 
other. That has been one of the very hardest things for people 
in Europe to realize since the armistice, but with pain and 
suffering, trouble and travail, we have been gradually, steadily 
coming to that conclusion. For a time, as it seemed to us, the 
great American Continent was anxious not in any way to in- 
tervene in European affairs, but we are all glad here on this side 
of the water that that view has been somewhat modified, and 
that the greatest possible assistance is now being given to 
Europe by America for the purpose of its rehabilitation. It is 
an inspiring thing to us that there should have been chosen in 
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America to be the candidate for the vice-presidency on one side 
of politics the man whose name will be for ever associated with 
the report which we believe is the first document which is going 
to bring real succor to Europe. Whatever views we may take 
and however much stimulated, however much the world would 
be advanced by the carrying out of such suggestions as Mr. 
Mooney has been making, we require in the first place in the 
world to-day an assurance of peace and codperation between 
nations. One thing which appeals to us all here in regard to 
this great assemblage is the fact that from many diverse nations 
we have all come together with one ideal in front of us, to make 
the world better for the people who to-day inhabit it. You are 
going out, as I understand, after your serious business is over, to 
see something of the country in which you now are. You will 
see deep English meadows, the quiet streets, sweet hamlets, and 
dreamy spires of country churches, something that perhaps 
will convey to your mind the picture of an England which dwells 
in the hearts of all Englishmen when they remove to far-off 
places. I hope also you will see something of my native coun- 
try, Scotland, and carry away some picture in your minds of our 
mountains and highland glens. But I am sorry to say you also 
will see in our great towns the most poignant and bitter signs of 
distress from which we are suffering to-day. Perhaps your visit 
may breathe into our situation some spirit of a new life and in- 
spire us with a fresh hope that at last the turn for the better has 
come and that we are now about to work unitedly together for 
the revival of the peace and the prosperity of the world. 


WELDING THE Nations BY ADVERTISING 


BY E. LESLIE BERGIN 


My rirst word is “welding.” I wonder whether we all 
understand what welding really is. It is a true union of two 
hard forces by being hammered in contact under the influence 
of warmth. There are hard forces present to-day, and pre- 
sumably the British public to whom you wish to sell an article 
is a hard force. Contact comes by advertisement. Warmth 
is of different kinds, the warmth of our welcome to you, the 
warmth of your appreciation of what this great convention offers 
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in opportunity. I want in a few moments to gather the warm 
enthusiasm that there is present in this great gathering and to 
concentrate that enthusiasm upon trying to carry out the loft- 
iest ideal, true union of all the different countries of the world 
by advertisement in its widest sense, bringing to the knowledge 
of each and all the power that exists, the distribution that is 
possible, bringing knowledge into contact with ignorance where- 
ever ignorance raises its head, bringing up the ideals wherever — 
archaic institutions still prevail. 

We in England take so much for granted. Only a few years 
ago the only similarity between salesmanship and science in 
this country was that they both began with the same letter. 
Nobody dreamt of thinking that there was a real and truer 
significance. We thought until a little while ago that impromptu 
speaking and salesmanship were things that had not to be 
learned, that you only had to put your hand to them. Many 
of us are much wiser after having put our hand to them and 
known the blister of failure. It is because we have the choice 
of belief that there was in organization either chaos or cosmos, 
and if there was chaos nothing could be put right, but if there 
Was cosmos, science and everything was in its proper place. I 
am bold enough to claim your attention on a hot afternoon 
and toward the end of a long program to ask you to think of 
the many opportunities there are for simply overcoming the 
greatest obstacles to progress, ignorance and apathy, by the 
bringing to the door of everyone, and to those who have no 
doors as well, something of the store of the riches of the world 
and of the possibility of the application of that richness to their 
individual wants. 

Advertisement has strange results. It brings out one great 
characteristic of which we have all too small a store in the 
world—courage. I want to tell you in two sentences of the 
invention of the first aeroplane engine. It fell to a Frenchman. 
Someone said you could not get a petrol-driven aeroplane ma- 
chine without a fly wheel, and the Frenchman said if you are 
going to have the new science of flying by heavier-than-air 
machines you must have courage; make your engine a fly wheel, 
make the whole thing revolve. That is how the rotary aero- 
plane engine, which did so much for all the nations engaged in 
the war, first originated—through the courageous idea of some 
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inventor making the whole thing go round. And so adver- 
tisement, by appealing to the courageous side, if we will only 
consecrate its use to some great result, such as the union of the 
nations, is destined to play a bigger part in the international 
affairs of our day and generation. 

‘“‘Welding the nations by advertisement” really means trans- 
lated in another form, ‘Let there be light,” the light of Truth 
on the darkness of ignorance. Yours is a great responsibility; 
no member who has attended this convention will deny that. 


MarKETING HicghH—-GrRaADE TEXTILES 


BY HOLBROOK JACKSON 


WE HAVE reached a commercial stage in which the basis of 
competition has changed from materials, and even from prices, 
to marketing. The fact that a manufacturer makes high-grade 
goods counts for little if he is unable or unwilling to adopt 
modern methods in the marketing of those goods. Competi- 
tion is salesmanship. Experience has proved that among 
modern selling methods advertisement plays the most impor- 
tant and the most effective part. This is not an opinion: it 
is a fact; but it is something more than a fact; it is an un- 
breakable law of modern conditions. 

Advertising is 50 per cent. propaganda and 50 per cent. in- 
formation. On the propaganda side it stimulates desire for 
goods; and on the information side it tells the potential con- 
sumer where these goods are to be obtained, which are the best 
brands, and what are the best prices. In high-grade goods, 
propaganda must still play a very important part because the 
consumer with all his recently acquired wisdom can never be 
an expert in all the goods he consumes. He must take much 
on trust. Here is the chance for truth in advertising. As 
Abraham Lincoln is reputed to have said, “You can fool all 
the people some of the time, and some of the people all of the 
time, but you cannot fool all of the people all of the time.” If 
that is true of politics, it is equally true of commerce. By a 
clever advertising campaign you can induce a great many people 
to buy untrustworthy goods—once. Then they would become 
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wise and avoid those goods. That is not the way businesses 
are built up. Quality is honesty in practice, and apart from 
any moral value it may have, honesty is the best policy. 

There is plenty of evidence to prove that on the whole the 
consumer prefers his textile branded and guaranteed. He is 
a convert to the general principle and all advertising can do 
with him now is to win him over to a particular brand. But 
the buyer, for several reasons which are very real and impor- 
tant to him, has still to be convinced. The victories of the 
future will be with those manufacturers of high-grade textiles 
who are prepared to face that fact. The objections of the 
buyer have to be met and answered. The advantages of selling 
branded goods have to be placed before him in irresistible and 
incontrovertible terms, before his sales resistance can be broken 
down. Where this has been done it has been of immense benefit 
to both buyer and manufacturer. 

From the consumer point of view competition is between 
one recognized brand and another. But from the buyer’s point 
of view competition is between the branded and the unbranded 
article. The buyer has to be canvassed and convinced, and on 
the principle that one volunteer is better than ten conscripts 
it is better that he should be convinced rather than forced 
by being maneuvered into a position of having to sell reluct- 
antly and grudgingly goods for which the consumer demand 
has been created. The personal canvass is not sufficient. It 
is necessary to keep the buyer continuously informed through 
his trade press, which is his spokesman, with regard to the 
developments and the advantages of the trade in branded goods. 
As a business man, he is quick to take advantage where ad- 
vantage is offered, and if it can be proved to him (as it can be 
proved) that a ready-made consumer’s demand for a definite 
article, even though the profit be lower, will increase his turn- 
over, his reluctance will disappear. 


MESSAGES FROM AMERICA TO THE CONVENTION 


Tue following messages were read to the international adver- 
tising convention in session here to-day by Lou E. Houuanp, 
President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; 
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I shall be very glad if you will take occasion to express to the | 
delegates attending the Convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World my heartiest good wishes and cordial greet- 
ings. I notice that the emblem of your organization bears the 
single word “Truth.” Just as this word symbolizes the only 
real basis of friendly relationship between buyer and seller, so 
in a larger sense it is equally essential in the wider relationships 
of nation to nation. I am sure that this gathering of business 
men will lead to that clearer knowledge which will do away with 
misunderstandings arising from failure to know the truth. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


The London Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World marks a farther step in the elevation of the 
fundamental principles of business and a distinct advance in the 
world fight for “Truth in Advertising.”’ Moreover, such an 
international conference will undoubtedly extend its influence 
beyond the field of advertising. Broader knowledge, fuller 
understanding, and common appreciation among business men 
of each other’s problems and viewpoints in all phases of human 
activity are sure to dull the sharp edges of traditional prejudice 
and stimulate friendly trade relations through which peace and 
prosperity are firmly established. I wish the conference the 
best of success. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


The existence of the population of the world depends on com- 
merce. Advertising, the science of bringing together buyers 
and sellers, is the greatest promoter of commerce. Therefore all 
thinking men must wish success to your efforts. 

IRENEE Du Pont. 


Business to-day needs greater codperation between nations, 
between capital and labor, and between producer and consumer. 
The Associated Advertising Clubs is the best organization to 
further this codperation. May you grasp the opportunity. 

BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION. 


American industry is proud of the achievements of American 
advertising and advertising men and confident that you will 
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represent us in the London convention as well as our athletes 
are representing us in France. 
CuarLes M. ScHwas. 


We congratulate the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World upon the opportunity their meeting in London affords for 
a comprehensive and helpful discussion of advertising subjects 
and problems. Advertising is absolutely essential to the educa- 
tion of the public and dissemination of information concerning 
the sale of practically every product of industry. 

A. R. ErskIne. 


Hearty congratulations on auspicious opening of your con- 
vention. Will be thinking of you all this week. Kindest re- 
gards to our English cousins. 

Louis K. Liceert. 


Tf the founder of this business were here to-day he would ac- 
claim your great convention as a distinct forward step in that 
merchandising and advertising progress to which his life was 
devoted. Can anything bring the peoples of the world more 
closely together than a common recognition of the ethics and 
standards of their mutual business relations which must be a 
part of everybody’s life? In the accomplishment of all of this 
your great organization is doing magnificent work. 

RopMAN WANAMAKER. 


Report OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Tue Resolutions Committee was composed of the following: 
William H. Ukers, New York, Chairman; B. J. Mullaney, 
Chicago; P. L. Thomson, New York; Tim Thrift, Cleveland; 
S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pa. 

Its report, which was unanimously adopted when presented 
on the last day of the convention, contained messages of 
appreciation and thanks to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales for open- 
ing the convention and to the honorary presidents of the con- 
vention, the Rt. Hon. Lord Mayor of London, the Rt. Hon. 
The Viscount Burnham, C. H., the Rt. Hon. The Viscount 
Leverhulme; to the convention hosts, men and women, to the 
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speakers on the program, to the program and exhibit commit- 

tees, to the press, public utilities, and the British Empire 

Exhibition, and to the general public of District 14; it also— 

expressed approval of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Other resolutions were as follows 


A PERSONAL CREED FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


Believing that the peace and happiness of mankind lie in some 
form of international concert and that a great force in promoting 
human brotherhood is to be found in advertising, the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World acclaim and publish the follow- 
ing code of ethics for all those engaged in the business of ad- 
vertising. We pledge ourselves: 

1. To dedicate our efforts to the cause of better business and 
social service. 

2. To seek the truth and to live it. 

3. ‘To tell the advertising story simply and without exagger- 
ation, and to avoid even a tendency to mislead. 

4. To refrain from unfair competitive criticism. 

5. To promote a better international understanding based 
upon a recognition of our mutual responsibilities and our inter- 
dependence. 

6. To. conserve for ourselves and for posterity ideals of con- 
duct and standards of advertising practice born of the belief 
that truthful advertising builds both character and good busi- 
ness. 


BETTER BUSINESS RELATIONS 


Whereas this splendid Conference of Advertising interests has 
revealed anew the solid satisfaction that comes through better 
knowledge of our fellow workers and their work. 

And whereas we believe that, as this understanding is nur- 
tured, it is inevitable that relationships will become more intel- 
ligent and gracious; that narrow thinking will turn to broader 
conception and reasoning; that conference and persuasion will 
supplant blind, destructive force; and that business comrade- 
ship will become well-nigh universal; therefore: 
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Be it resolved that we earnestly commend all organizations 
and movements that hold up before the world the ancient but 
everlasting principle of the Golden Rule, for which there can be 
no substitute. 

And be it further resolved that we advertising men and women 
should serve untiringly as heralds of truth in business; and that, 
not only in our own advertising and in our advertising-club 
activities, but in all other organizations to which we belong, or 
with which we have contact, we should assume the responsibility 
of preaching and practising the gospel of better business and 
better human relationships, through fair, accurate statement and 
broad consideration of the rights and needs of our fellow men. 


PEACE RESOLUTION 


Whereas, we the delegates to the twentieth annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World assembled in 
London, England, in July, 1924, realizing that we represent 
the business men and the avenues of publicity of the pro- 
gressive nations of the world, appreciate the unspeakable 
tragedy of the World War which staggered and overwhelmed 
the world. 

Therefore be it resolved: 

First, that we declare it our firm conviction that war as a 
method of adjusting international misunderstandings is the 
supreme peril of humanity and that we affirm the leaders of the 
nations of the world ought now to be called upon promptly to 
take such steps as will guarantee the security of the people 
against the return of the use of aggressive force. We condemn 
war as the enemy of human progress and futile as a means of 
adjusting disputes among the nations. 

Resolved 

Second, that we pledge our utmost endeavor to awaken a more 
intense public sentiment against all those insidious movements 
which have a tendency to arouse war passions and to favor all 
proper efforts which are working to accomplish universal en- 
during world brotherhood and peace. We call upon the Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World to make this message of interna- 
tional good will part of their permanent program until war shall 
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RESOLUTION 


"UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD 
CONVENTION LONDON, ENGLAND JULY 14-17, 1924 


Whereas, We the delegates to the twentieth annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World assembled in London, England, in July, 1924, realizing 
that we represent the business men and the avenues of publicity of the progressive na- 
tions of the world, appreciate the unspeakable tragedy of the Great War which stag- 
gered and overwhelmed the world 


Therefore be it resolved: 


First: That we declare it our firm conviction that war as a method of adjusting in- 
ternational misunderstandings is the supreme peril of humanity and that we affirm the 
leaders of the nations of the world ought now to be called upon to promptly take such 
steps as will guarantee the security of the people against the return of the use of aggres- 
sive force. We condemn war as the enemy of human progress and futile as a means of 
adjusting disputes among the nations. 


Resolved: 


Second: That we pledge our utmost endeavour to awaken a more intense public 
sentiment against all those insidious movements which have a tendency to arouse war 
passions and to favour all proper efforts which. are working to accomplish universal en- 
during world brotherhood and peace. We call upon the Advertising Clubs of the 
World to make this message of international goodwill part of their permanent program 
until war shall have a place only in history and world service, comradeship and inter- 
national co-operation shall become universal. 
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have a place only in history, and world service, comradeship, 
and international codperation shall become universal. 
This resolution after passage was signed by the following: 
Lou E. Houuanp, Pres. A. A. C. of W. 
C. Haroutp VERNON, Chairman of District Fourteen. 
H. W. Besrens (Holland). 
Brian D. O’KEnnepy (Irish Free State). 
Sam G. Haueuton (Ulster). 
C. H. Mariuarp (France). 
E. Damour (France). 
S. V. KrrtosKkar (India). 
C. E. Cuinxarp, M. B. E. (New Zealand). 
C. H. Jonss (Australia). 
Herspert A. Wane (Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands). 
M. BocksrutH (Belgium). 
A. Bjorklund (Sweden) 
Louis Wo.tF-RicHARrpson (Zurich, Switzerland). 
Louis Hentus (Denmark). 
H. Tuompson Ciark (Scotland). 
H. S. Van Scoroc (Canada). 
J. ALVAREZ (Spain). 


SIDELIGHTS 


HE New York delegation to the London convention took 

; along a memorial tablet and United States and New York 

State and City flags for presentation to its namesake, 

the City of York, in England. The committee, accompanied by 

H. R. H., the Duke of York, who unveiled the tablet, journeyed 

to York, July 16th. Addresses were made by Messrs H. H. 

Charles, A. E. MacKinnon, Ryalston Beal (representing Am- 

bassador Kellogg), and Francis H. Sisson. Responses were by 

the Lord Mayor and the Archbishop of York. The inscription 
on the tablet is as follows: 


To the Ancient and Famous City of York, whose storied monuments and 
living chronicles enshrine so great a part of the history of the English Race 
—this Tablet is affectionately inscribed as an expression of friendship and 
good will from her God-child in America, the City of New York—John F. 
Hylan, Mayor; Rodman Wanamaker, Chairman; Grover A. Whalen, A. C. 
Pearson, H. H. Charles, Francis H. Sisson, A. E. MacKinnon, William H. 
Rankin, William H. Dodge—July 16, 1924. 


FRANCE gave a royal welcome to a contingent of American 
delegates to the London convention. President Doumergue of 
France, the head of the Municipal Council of Paris, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to France, and the French Ambassador to the 
United States entertained or addressed the American gatherings 
during the week. Jarvis A. Wood, president of N. W. Ayer and 
Son, presented to Maurice Quentin, president of the Paris Muni- 
cipal Council, a gavel made out of a beam in Independence Hall. 
After the presentation there followed brief addresses by Presi- 
dent Quentin, Prefect Juillard, of the Department of the Seine 
and Minister of Commerce Raynaldy. Jesse H. Neal, secretary- 
treasurer of the Associated Advertising Clubs, gave the Ameri- 
can Ambassador and the French Ambassador a theme for ad- 
dresses which they made at the banquet. This theme was that 
the American delegates were unofficial ambassadors bringing ex- 
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Bronze Group By Grace PrupEN NEAL 


Representing Columbia and Britannia holding aloft 

the torch of “Truth.” Around the base appeared 

the words “Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, 1924.” 
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pressions of peace and good will. There were more than seven 
hundred guests at the banquet, and these guests saw M. Camille 
Chautemps, French Minister of the Interior, decorate Mr. Neal 
and H. H. Charles, president of the New York Advertising Club, 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. In presenting the 
Crosses of the Legion of Honor, M. Chautemps said that the 
French Government thereby showed its appreciation of the work 
being done by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
through its “Truth-in-Advertising’’ movement. 


Mrs. Hitton Puinirson, Member of Parliament, gave two 
parties at the House of Commons for the ladies attending the 
International Advertising Convention. Fifty invitations were 
issued for each reception. Some time was spent admiring the 
noble proportions of Westminster Hall and hearing of the great 
work of restoration of the wonderful roof that has been recently 
completed. One of the officials of the House, who has made a 
long and special study of its oldest features, was summoned to 
describe and point out the many notable details of the 13th- 
century stonework of the Chapel of St. Stephen in the crypt and 
to draw attention to its interesting representations of the saints 
with their emblems. It gave a new reality to history to stand 
near the spot where the engines of destruction of the Gunpowder 
Plot had actually stood. 


Tue Prince of Wales is a Bachelor of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of London. He possesses one of the best and most 
resonant voices in England, with ease of delivery and mastery 
of the arts of the practised orator. 


Tue Lord Mayor of London, who is one of the presidents of 
the convention, attended in state a reception to the delegates, 
nearly five thousand in number, at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Saturday evening. Lord Burnham and Lord Leverhulme, who 
are also presidents of the convention, joined in the welcome, and 
during the progress of a ball, which continued till midnight, 
many informal receptions of the overseas delegates were held 
in the boxes around the hall, occupied by mayors and other rep- 
resentatives of various cities and towns in the kingdom, and 
by members of the societies and clubs associated with advertising 
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and commerce. The delegates included about two thousand 
from the United States, an equal number representative of Great 
Britain, three hundred from Canada, and many more from 
India, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and other parts of 
the British Empire. The decoration of the ballroom included 
a large representation of the Mayflower in full sail and trophies 
of the flags of all nations taking part in the convention. Varied 
colored lights played on the dancers, and the release from the 
roof of hundreds of balloons added to the gayety and animation 
of the scene. The arrival of the Lord Mayor was heralded by a 
fanfare of trumpets. Men in quaint beefeaters’ dress lined a 
passage down the center of the ballroom and the overseas dele- 
gates cheered lustily as the civic procession passed on its way to 
the platform. ‘The Lord Mayor was accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress and by the Sheriffs. 


PERMANENT mementoes of the convention were presented at 
the closing convention by Mr. John Clyde Oswald, chairman of 
a special committee appointed by President Holland for the pur- 
pose. They consisted of a bronze group sculptured by Grace 
Pruden Neal (Mrs. Jesse H. Neal), Canadian and American flags, 
a gavel, and a bronze bust of Benjamin Franklin. ‘They were 
accepted by Mr. C. Harold Vernon on behalf of District No. 14 
of the A. A. C. of W. In Paris a presentation was made at the 
gala performance at the Grand Opera House of flags of the 
United States and New York City and a bronze bust of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. ‘They were accepted by Senator Paul Dupuy 
on behalf of the publishing and advertising interests of France. 


Ir was asked where were the American humorists at Wem- 
bley? The British speakers, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Thomas, Sir 
Robert Horne, and Mr. Clynes all had their witty moments, 
keeping the delegates in a roar of laughter. But the American 
speakers seemed to think the occasion too serious for humor. 
They drew applause but no laughter. 


Eacu delegate received a souvenir, two handsomely bound 
volumes of Green’s “Short History of England,’ which was 
selected as the most representative book to be given to visitors 
to England and it was hoped would tend to closer friendship 
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between England and: America. The history has been brought 
down from 1815 to 1914 by Mrs. J. R. Green, wife of the author. 
The book was presented to the delegates through the courtesy of 
L. G. Sloan, Manager of the L. G. Sloan, Ltd., European direc- 
tor of L. E. Waterman Co., of New York. 


H. F. Copr of Champaign, and D. S. Elrod and J. R. Henry 
of the University of Illinois, attended the convention after work- 
ing their way to Europe as “cattle stiffs.” They took five cars 
of a stock train from Chicago to New York—a hard trip— 
changing cars often at night and frequently going without food. 
Then during the fourteen days to Antwerp the cattle had to be 
fed and watered at five every morning and three every after- 
noon. ‘They reported that the crew took delight in making the 
trip a disagreeable one, but that after several fights they got 
along better. The three adventurers held a moustache-growing 
competition on the way over. Elrod won. But they made the 
trip to the convention at very little expense. 


*“HONEST-TO-GOODNEsS” Texas watermelon was the piéce de 
résistance at the dinner to the Thirty Club and officers of the 
Advertising Convention given by the Houston (Texas) Advertis- 
ing Association at the Hotel Cecil, Monday evening, July 14th. 
Robert H. Cornell, master of ceremonies, explained to the guests 
the correct way of attacking the huge portions of blood-red 
juicy fruit which the Houston delegates brought over from 
Texas in a specially chartered steamer. An interesting cere- 
mony during the evening was the presentation of silken flags, 
the Stars and Stripes and the Lone Star Flag, emblematic of 
Texas, the Lone Star State, by W. 5. Patton, the chairman, to 
the Thirty Club. The flags were a return compliment for the 
Union Jack which the British delegates presented to Houston 
last year in recognition of the fact that it was largely because 
Houston did not press its claim that the advertising convention 
was fixed to take place in London. One of the most popular 
items on the musical program was the song sung by all the 
Texans, with the chorus beginning: 


Dear old London, here we come, 
Right from where we started from, 
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Tur Ladies’ Entertainment Committee included a parade 
by mannequins of the newest modes, and for no event organized 
in connection with the Advertising Convention was there a more 
eager and insistent demand for tickets. The general arrange- 
ments for the parade were undertaken by the Hon. Mrs. C. W. 
Forester, who enlisted the cordial support of some half a dozen 
of the leading fashion houses. The underlying idea was that of 
showing that British materials, British designers, British crafts- 
women, whether in the stitchery or the accessories of adornment 
and embroideries, can hold their own against the creators of 
fashion in any other country. Each of the houses taking part 
in the display emphasized their reliance upon English silks and 
brocades, Lancashire velvets, Nottingham lace, and Yorkshire 
and Scottish woolens. 
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Saturday—July 12 


8:30 p.M.—12:00 midnight.—Reception of Overseas Delegates 
at Waterloo Station. 
National Welcome, Reception, and Ball (including Supper) 
at the Royal Albert Hall. 


Sunday—July 13 


12:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m.—Reception by the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of London to American Business Women, at the 
Savoy Hotel. 

7:30 p.m.—lInformal Dinner of Welcome to Overseas En- 
gravers, arranged by the Federation of Master Process 
Engravers, at Hotel Cecil. 

9:00 p.m.—11:00 p.m.—Reception by Mr. Gordon Selfridge at 
Lansdowne House. 


Monday—July 14 


2:30 pm.—Group Tour of Old London. Arranged by the 
Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. 

7:00 p.m.—Dinner, arranged by the British Association of 
Display Men, at Frascati’s Restaurant. 

7:00 pm. Banquet at the Savoy Hotel to meet the ee 
man and Board of Management of the British Empire Ex- 
hibition. 

Individual Sight-seeing at Exhibition. 


Tuesday—July 15 


10:30 a.m.—Group Tour of Old London. Arranged by the 
Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. 
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1:00 p.m.—Overseas Delegates were the guests at lunch of 
the directors of Harrods, Ltd., Brompton Road, S. W. 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon, arranged by the Ladies’ Entertainment 
Committee for accompanying ladies, at Criterion Restau- 
rant, Piccadilly Circus, W., followed by a visit to the Royal 
Academy, returning in time for Dress Parade at Piccadilly 
Hotel. 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon at Prince’s Restaurant, arranged by the 
Screen Advertising Section. 

1:00 pe.m.—Luncheon at the Lucullus Restaurant, British 
Empire Exhibition, Wembley, arranged by the Public 
Utilities Section. 

1:30 p.m.—Women’s Luncheon at the Connaught Rooms for 
members of the Federation of the Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

1:30 p.m.—Luncheon at Marylebone Room, Gt. Central Hotel, 
Marylebone Road, N. W., arranged by Press Representa- 
tion Section. 

3:00 p.m.—6:00 p.m.—Dress Parade for Ladies in the Ball- 
room, Piccadilly Hotel. Music and Tea. 

6:45 p.m.—Presidents’ Dinner in the Georgian Room, Picca- 
dilly Hotel. 

7:00 p.m.—Banquet to Overseas Engravers at Victoria 
Hotel, arranged by the Federation of Master Process 
Engravers. 

7:00 p.m.—Banquet at Guildhall to Overseas Advertising 
Agents. Arranged by Advertising Agents’ Section. 

7:00 p.m.—Dinner at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, 
arranged by the Inc. Sales Managers’ Association of the 
United Kingdom. 

7:00 p.m.—Dinner at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, W. C., arranged by the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. 

7:30 p.m.—Dinner at Prince’s Restaurant, arranged by the 
Screen Advertising Section. 

8:00 pm.—The Publicity Club of London entertained 100 
Overseas Delegates at the Winter Garden Theater, Drury 
Lane, W. C., to witness a performance of “To-night’s the 
Night,” followed by a Buffet Supper, Dance, and Cabaret 
Show in the Victoria Hall, Hotel Cecil, Strand, W. C. 
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10:30 p.m.—Ball at Connaught Rooms, Gt. Queen Street, 
W. C., arranged by the Association of National Advertisers. 


Wednesday—July 16 


10:30 a.m.—Group Tour of Old London. 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon at the Lucullus Restaurant, British Em- 
pire Exhibition, Wembley, arranged by the Graphic Arts 
Section. 

1:00 p.m.—Overseas Delegates were the guests at lunch with 
the directors of William Whiteley, Ltd., Queen’s Road, W. 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon at Liberty’s, Regent Street, arranged by 
Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon at Prince’s Restaurant, arranged by 
Screen Advertising Section. 

1:15 p.m.—The American Chamber of Commerce invited fifty 
American Delegates to luncheon in the Grand Hall, Hotel 
Cecil, Strand, W. C. 

1:15 p.m.—Luncheon at Stationers’ Hall. Arranged by the 
Newspaper Executives and the Periodical and Business 
Papers’ Section. 

1:15 p.m.—Luncheon arranged by the Inc. Soc. of British Ad- 
vertisers (Connaught Rooms). 

4:00 »p.m.—Fifty ladies entertained to tea on the Terrace of 
the House of Commons by Mrs. Philipson, M. P. 

5:00 »p.m.—Meeting of the Aldwych Club Lodge in the Grand 
Temple, Freemason’s Hall, Gt. Queen Street, W. C. 

7:00 p.m.—Welcome Dinner to Overseas Poster Delegates in 
the King’s Hall Suite, Holborn Restaurant. 

7:00 p.m.—Dinner to French-speaking Overseas Delegates in 
Piccadilly Hotel. 

8:30 pm.—The Daily Chronicle gave a gala performance of 
opera at His Majesty’s Theater, Haymarket, W. 


Thursday—July 17 


10:30 a.m.—Group Tour of Old London. 

1:15 p.m.—Overseas Delegates were the guests at lunch of 
Lord Waring (Waring and Gillow, Ltd.), in the Lucullus 
Restaurant, British Empire Exhibition, Wembley. 
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2:30 »p.m.—Afternoon at Hurlingham for visiting ladies. 

4:00 p.m.—Fifty ladies were entertained to tea on the Terrace 
of the House of Commons by Mrs. Philipson, M. P. 

9:00 p.m.—2:00 a.m.—Epilogue Ball at Olympia. 


Friday—July 18 


8:30 A.mM.—6:00 p.m.—Golf at Walton Heath, as guests of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell. The party was conveyed by 
motor coach leaving Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, at 8:30 A.M. ; 

9:00 a.m.—Golf at Moor Park, arranged by the Federation of 
Master Process Engravers. 

10:30 a.m.—Group Tour of Old London, arranged by Ladies’ 
Entertainment Committee. | 

11:30 a.m.—6:30 p.m.—Major the Hon. J. J. Astor invited 
1,000 delegates to Hever Castle, Kent. 

2:00 p.m.—7:00 p.m.—Lord Ashfield and the Directors of the 
Underground Railway invited 600 Delegates to visit Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. Leaving Northumberland Avenue at 
2 o'clock. 

2:30 p.m.—Group Tour of Old London. 

10:00 pm.—2:00 a.m.—Ball at Lansdowne House to Retail 
Advertisers as guests of Mr. Gordon Selfridge. (Supper.) 


Saturday—July 19 


10:00 a.m.—6:30 p.m—The Overseas Advertising Agents 
were taken by car to Windsor, arriving 11:15 a.m. After 
being shown over the Castle by the Dean of Windsor, 
luncheon was taken in Windsor Great Park, by permis- 
sion of the Chief Ranger. After luncheon, Agents were 
taken to one of the big riverside houses in Marlow for tea, 
returning to London at 5:00 p.m. Arranged by the Advertis- 
ing Agents’ Section. 


SEEING BRITAIN 
THE LIST OF TOURS 


A number of special tours of Great Britain were arranged by 
the National Sight-Seeing Committee, commencing on Satur- 
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day, July 19th. The following are the dates and places, together 

with the reference initial or number: 

Brighton—Trip No 1: Wednesday, July 23d, and Thursday, 

July 24th, inclusive. 

Margate—Trip No. 2: Saturday, July 19th, to Monday morn- 
ing, July 21st, inclusive. 

Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon—Trip No. 3: Tuesday, July 
22d. On Train presented to Overseas Delegates by the 
Great Western Railway. 

Edinburgh—Tour A: Monday, July 21st, to Thursday, July 
24th, inclusive. On Special Train presented to Overseas 
Guests by the London and North-Eastern Railway Co. 

Glasgow—Tour B: Monday, July 2ist, to Friday, July 25th, in- 
clusive. On Special Train presented to Overseas Guests 
by the London Midland and Scottish Railway. 

Yorkshire—Tour C: Monday, July 21st, to Monday, July 28th, 
inclusive. 

Northampton, Leicester, Nottingham, and Birmingham—Tour 
D: Monday, July 21st, to Saturday, July 26th, inclusive. 

Lancashire—Tour E: Sunday, July 20th to Saturday, July 26th, 
inclusive. 

South-West England—Tour F: Monday, July 12st, to Saturday, 
July 26th, inclusive. 

Norwich, Lincoln, York, Durham, Newcastle-on-Tyne (Cathe- 
dral and Architectural Tour)—Tour H: Saturday, July 
19th, to Saturday, July 26th, inclusive. 

Belfast—Tour I: Monday, July 21st, to Saturday, July 26th, 
inclusive. 

Dublin—Tour J: Monday, July 21st, to Saturday, July 26th, in- 
clusive. 

Paris—Saturday, July 26th, to Thursday, July 31st, inclusive. 
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CONVENTIONS AND OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING 
CLUBS OF THE WoRLD 
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8 f |os| 24 
3 Place s = 8 O§8 President Secretary 
So 5 Bl) ead ae 
<n 4 |28| ae 
1905] Chicago 14 | No data | Charles H. Jones, Seth Brown 
(less | Editor and Publisher Cincinnati 
than | of The Ad Writer 
100) | St. Louis (Term com- 
(Term completed by} pleted by 
Hugh Montgomery Byron W. 
Chicago Tribune Orr, 
Chicago) St. Louis) 
1906] St. Louis 200 | 13| Nodata| W. N. Aubuchon, Adv.| J. O. Young, 
Mgr., National Candy] Kansas City 
Co., St. Louis 
1907| Cincinnati 350 | 13] No data] Smith B. Quayle, Byron W. 
Phil. Morton Co., Orr, 
Cincinnati St. Louis 
1908] Kansas City 400 | 15} No data| E. D. Gibbs, Leo Lan- 
Patterson-Gibbs Co. deau, 
Chicago St. Louis 
1909] Louisville 300 | 23] 1,884 | Samuel C. Dobbs P. S. Florea, 
Coca-Cola Co., Indianapolis 
Atlanta 
1910} Omaha 754 | 39] 2,621 | Samuel C. Dobbs P. S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
1911] Boston 2,260 | 100} 5,823 | George W. Coleman, P.S. Florea, 
President, Indianapolis 
BabsonInstitute, Boston 
1912} Dallas 2,371 | 130} 9,781 | George W. Coleman P.S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
1913} Baltimore 1,468 | 140} 10,283 | William Woodhead, P.S. Florea, 
Publisher, Sunset Indianapolis 
Magazine, 


San Francisco 
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1914] Toronto 1,877 
1915| Chicago 4,193 
1916] Philadelphia | 5,403 
1917) St. Louis 3,734 
1918] San Francisco | 1,284 
1919] New Orleans | 1,758 
1920] Indianapolis | 2,813 
1921} Atlanta 2,045 
1922} Milwaukee 2,865 


1923] Atlantic City] 2,230 


1924] London, Eng.) 4,500 


No. of Clubs 
in Association 


174 


213 


256 


262 
313 
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Total Club 
Membership 


13,780 
14,802 


12,887 
14,495 


17,840 


20,976 


22,075 


23,313 


23,938 
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President Secretary 
William Woodhead P. S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
Herbert S. Houston, P. S. Florea, 
Doubleday, Page & Co.| Indianapolis 
New York 
Herbert S. Houston P. S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
William C. D’Arcy, P. S. Florea, 
D’Arcy Advertising Indianapolis 
Co., St. Louis 
William C. D’Arcy P. S. Florea, 
Indianapolis 
Edwin T. Meredith, P. S. Florea, 
Publisher of Indianapolis 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, 
Appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture of U.S. 
during term of office, 
which was completed by 
Reuben H. Donnelley 
Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp., Chicago 
Charles A. Otis, P. S. Florea, 
Cleveland New York 


(Unable to accept; 
Executive Committee 


appointed) 
Rowe Stewart, 
Philadelphia Record, 
Philadelphia 
Charles Henry Mack-} P. 5. Florea, 


intosh, New York 
LaSalle Extension 
University, Chicago 


Lou E. Holland, Jesse H. Neal, 


President, Holland En-| Associated 
graving Co., Business 
Kansas City Papers, 
New York 
Lou E. Holland Jesse H. Neal, 
New York 


Jesse H. Neal, 
New York 


Lou E, Holland 
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The membership of the Associated Advertising Clubs em- 
braces: 

The geographically separated Advertising Clubs 
The National Advertising Commission 
Sustaining Members 

Members-at-Large 

The commission comprises twenty-five national and inter- 
national associations representing various kinds of advertising, 
these twenty-five departments being: 

Advertising Specialty Association 

Agricultural Publishers’ Association 

American Association of Advertising Agencies 
American Photo-Engravers’ Association 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Associated Retail Advertisers 

Association of National Advertisers 

Association of Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Church Advertising Department 

Community Advertising Department 

Direct Mail Advertising Association 

Directory and Reference Media Department 
Financial Advertisers Association 

Graphic Arts Association 

Industrial Advertisers Association 

Insurance Advertising Conference 

National Association of Employing Lithographers 
National Association of Theater Program Publishers 
National Publishers Association 

Painted Outdoor Advertising Association 

Poster Advertising Association 

Public Utilities Advertising Association 

Religious Press Department 

Sereen Advertisers’ Association 

Window Display Advertising Association. 

Sustaining members are firms or corporations which take 
this means of paying considerable sums (ranging from $25 to 
$4,000 a year) toward the support of the work of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, the present total revenue from that source 
being in excess of $211,000 a year. 

Members-at-Large are individuals in communities not having 
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Advertising Clubs who pay $10 a year as a means for being in 
touch with the work and helping to support it. 

The total membership of the Association at the time of the 
convention in London, July, 1924, was 30,144. 

The Association publishes numerous outstanding books on 
advertising, issues a monthly magazine, Associated Advertising, 
and engages in various other important activities in promoting 
more effective advertising. 

The Association headquarters are at 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, U. S. A. 
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